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We  have  grouped  these  works  together, 
though  apparently  dissimilar,  because  they 
all  bear  upon  the  question  of  all  others  im¬ 
portant  to  man,  viz.,  human  progress,  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental.  The  lectures  of  Dr.  Knox 
have  excited  considerable  interest,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so ;  but  we  regard  them  as  valua¬ 
ble  rather  by  inciting  discussion  than  for  the 
soundness  of  their  philosophy.  With  a 
thorough  appreciation  for  all  earnest  men, 
even  when  their  faith  is  questionable,  and 
thoroughly  recognizing  the  earnestness  of 
Dr.  Knox,  we  cannot  sympathize  with  the 
vituperative  tone  he  uses  toward  the  mental 
inferiorities  of  the  world,  who,  for  their  mis¬ 
fortune  and  ours,  may  be  put  in  high  places. 
We  do  not  use  terms  of  abuse  to  the  sloth, 
or  the  slug,  or  tiger,  or  hymna,  when  dis¬ 
cussing  their  peculiarities ;  and  why  should 
we  do  so  to  man  when  he  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  misfitted  to  his  occupation, 
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whether  king,  kaisar,  carle,  or  earl  ?  The 
philosophical  spirit  does  not  deal  in  polemics, 
and  abuse  of  individuals  helps  to  perpetuate 
abuses.  But  Dr.  Knox  seems  to  us  rather 
to  be  an  acute  perceiver  than  a  sound  rea- 
soner,  and  somewhat  prone,  like  the  actor 
Dennis,  to  cry  out,  “  That’s  my  thunder !” 
But  we  respect  him  for  things  which  he  has, 
not  expecting  those  he  has  not ;  and  very 
valuable  is  he  in  his  day  and  generation. 

If  we  understand  Dr.  Knox  s  theory,  it  is 
th.at  men  were  originally  created  of  differing 
races,  like  the  wild  animals,  and  that  how¬ 
ever  they  may  mingle  in  marriage,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  for  the  mixed  race  to  die 
off,  and  the  races  to  revert  to  their  original 
types.  More  than  this,  he  assumes  that 
these  original  types  are  constantly  disappear¬ 
ing,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  words:  “All 
things  seem  to  move  in  cycles ;  races  suc¬ 
ceed  races  on  the  stage  of  the  world.” 
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Regarding  man  simply  as  an  animal,  this 
proposition  may  hold  good  ;  but  contempla¬ 
ting  him  as  a  highly  intellectual  being,  pos¬ 
sessing  imagination  and  wisdom,  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  utterly  worthless.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  orchard  apples,  were  England 
dispeopled,  would  all  revert  to  crabs,  and  we 
have,  moreover, 

“  Some  tough  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that  will 
not 

Be  grafted  to  our  relish.” 

But  “so  long  as  England  is  England,” 
that  is,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men,  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  more 
chance  of  a  crab-tree  becoming  a  curiosity 
than  of  apples  being  extinct.  The  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Dr.  Knox  would  form  the  whole  races 
of  men  into  castes — creatures  of  instinct,  not 
of  will.  The  world’s  history  is  yet  but  the 
dawn  of  mankind,  and  the  reasoning  built 
thereon  lacks  sufficient  data.  The  original 
types  of  man  seem  to  us  capable  of  infinite 
variety,  and  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
stant  progress  from  lesser  to  greater — from 
plainness  to  beauty — from  stupidity  to  high 
intellect — from  loatnsome  animality  to  high 
and  divine  morality.  Thus  far  we  may 
agree  with  Dr.  Knox,  that  the  inferior  types 
.of  man  are  disappearing  and  the  superior  in¬ 
creasing,  as  the  cycles  roll  on, 

•“  And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns.” 

In  both  Dr.  Knox  and  M.  D’Arpentigny,  the 
love  of  theory  seems  to  lead  them  to  a  Pro¬ 
crustean  process  of  bending  all  things  to 
their  own  fancy.  Doubtless  each  human 
being  is  born  with  a  peculiar  natural  apti¬ 
tude,  as  are  dogs  and  horses,  and  each  hu¬ 
man  being  will  prove  valuable  to  the  world 
and  to  himself  as  this  aptitude  is  developed  ; 
but  we  hold  that,  in  order  to  be  perfect, 
reasoning  man  must  be  a  compendium  of  all 
that  is  desirable  in  man ;  and  that,  out  of  the 
whole  races  of  men  upon  the  earth  will  arise, 
in  some  future  day,  the  mixed,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say,  the  restored  race, 
that  will  realize  the  dream  of  man’s  perfect¬ 
ibility.  Saxon  industry,  Celtic  art,  Arab 
passion,  Negro  hilarity,  are  all  high  qualities 
of  man ;  and  when  they  shall  be  combined 
in  the  same  individuals,  instead  of  existing 
separately,  a  harmonious  world  will  be  the 
result.  Man,  divided  into  distinct  types,  re¬ 
sembles  the  lame  man  mounted  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  blind  man,  recorded  in  one 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  stories,  producing  a  result 
by  very  imperfect  processes. 


Premising  that  we  believe  in  the  ultimate 
eradication  of  vicious  qualities  from  man,  in 
other  words,  in  the  fitting  application  of  all 
man’s  qualities  to  uses  beneficial  to  himself 
and  his  fellow-men,  as  intended  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  we  will  endeavor  to  set  forth  our 
own  views  as  to  the  processes  he  has  passed 
through,  and  has  yet  to  pass  through.  We 
may  assume  either  of  two  theories, — that 
man  was  created  civilized  and  lapsed  into  a 
savage,  or  that  he  was  created  a  savage  ah 
initio.  In  his  savage  state,  he  could  only 
subsist  on  food  of  spontaneous  growth — the 
vegetables  of  the  earth,  or  the  animals  feed¬ 
ing  on  those  vegetables.  So  long  as  he 
could  procure  food  in  plenty  he  would  not 
be  ferocious,  but  pressed  by  hunger  he  would 
be,  like  any  of  the  carnivorous  tribes,  a  fierce 
savage.  He  would  war  on  his  fellow-man  to 
appropriate  the  scarce  food,  and  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  practice  that  obtains  amongst  the 
red  tribes  of  men  in  America.  Gregarious 
man  first  associated,  as  distinct  herds  of  cat¬ 
tle  do,  for  self-protection.  His  food  was 
wild  animals.  As  they  became  scarce,  hun¬ 
ger  ensued,  and  to  prevent  this,  a  species  of 
property — tribal  property — was  assumed  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “  hunting-grounds,”  the  claim 
being  nearly  of  the  same  kind  as  a  strong 
lion  or  tiger  might  assume.  The  numbers 
of  the  tribes  increasing,  they  preyed  on  each 
other’s  hunting-grounds,  and  thus  induced 
war,  whereby  the  numbers  of  men  being  re¬ 
duced,  the  numbers  of  animals  increased,  and 
peace  followed.  This  was  the  state  of  the 
red  men  at  the  advent  of  Columbus,  and  is 
their  state  still,  save  where  the  white  men 
have  come  in  amongst  thehi.  It  is  the  state 
of  the  Arab  tribes  in  Africa  also.  It  is  the 
state  of  all  nations  of  men  where  the  animal 
faculties  are  in  excess  of  the  reasoning.  It 
has  been  more  or  less  the  state  of  Ireland  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  law  of  prey, 
which  is  the  original  law  of  nature,  can  only 
be  abrogated  by  the  law  of  human  reason, 
which,  in  its  approach  to  perfection,  will 
gradually  disperse  those  imperfections  we  are 
accustomed  to  class  under  the  name  of 
“  evil.” 

The  origin  of  race,  therefore,  is  very  easy 
to  understand.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  sav¬ 
age  state  the  term  strongest  applies  to  the 
man  of  the  most  perfect  animal  faculties. 
Good  ears,  sharp  eyes,  strong  teeth,  good 
health,  and  nervous  and  muscular  energy, 
would  constitute  the  strong  man ;  vice  versa 
the  weak  man.  A  portion  more  or  less  of 
cunning  superadded  to  these  qualities  would 
constitute  a  chief  of  men,  or  king — K6nig^ 
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or  able  man.  Animal  faculties  are  the  hunt¬ 
er’s  faculties,  and  it  is  easy  to  apprehend, 
that  men  without  these  faculties  would  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  be  destroyed,  and  all 
those  growing  to  manhood  would  be  of  one 
type  or  race.  How  such  a  race  could  attain 
to  civilization  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  It 
would  be  the  leap  from  spontaneous  food  to 
artificial  food,  from  the  hunter  to  the  hus¬ 
bandman,  and  that  means  individual  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  earth’s  surface.  An  individual 
of  powerful  mind  might  spring  up  into  pow¬ 
er  and  produce  a  change,  but  probably  it 
would  be 

“  With  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  the  glory  of 
Thebes  rose — and  fell.” 


in  the  United  States.  On  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Southern  Andes,  the  cattle-breeders 
have  a  habit  of  attaching  a  bell  to  the  neck 
of  a  mare.  From  three  to  four  hundred 
horses  of  one  color  follow  this  mare  wherev¬ 
er  she  speeds,  and  one  propiietor  frequently 
has  a  troop  of  grays,  another  of  blacks,  and 
another  of  duns.  The  internal  lakes  of 
Chili  are  usually  inhabited  by  swans  with 
black  necks.  The  captain  of  an  Australian 
trader  presented  a  pair  of  the  “  rara  aves  in 
terrisy*  the  black  swans,  to  the  proprietors 
of  one  of  these  lakes.  No  sooner  were  they 
placed  on  the  water  than  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  black-necked  race,  as  a  ne¬ 
gro  might  be  surrounded  by  an  European 
mob,  and  ultimately  the  male  negro  swan 
In  a  mild  or  warm  climate,  where  vegeta-  I  was  killed,  and  the  female  left  to  drag  out 


ble  food  is  spontaneous,  and  more  natural  to 
man,  the  transition  would  be  more  easy. 
Manco  Capac  in  Peru,  and  the  ancestry  of 
Montezuma,  in  Mexico,  are  cases  in  point ; 
and  from  thence,  probably,  came  what  is 


her  widowhood  as  best  she  might. 

Where  circumstances  are  favorable  to  a 
type,  that  type  will  increase,  though  in  mi¬ 
nority  ;  but  where  the  mass  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  of  one  type,  though  surrounded  by 


found  of  civilization  amongst  the  red  men  of  unfavorable  circumstances,  they  will  merely 


the  North,  whose  traditions  tell  that  their 
ancestors  came  from  the  warm  climates — 
probably  driven  thence  by  the  pressure  of 
population  against  the  means  of  subsistence. 
In  these  climates  the  race  of  men  would  vary. 
The  vegetable  food  would  induce  a  milder 
type  of  men.  At  this  day,  the  races  of  men 
vary  in  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of 
the  American  continent — in  Chili  and  La 
Plata.  In  Chili  the  people  are  fed  chiefly 
on  dried  beans,  with  a  portion  of  bread. 
Their  temperament  is  hilarious,  their  faces 
round,  their  figures  plump,  and  of  a  Sancho 
Panza  tendency.  In  La  Plata,  on  the  con- 


continue  to  degenerate  till  extinguished,  with¬ 
out  permitting  a  stronger  race  to  grow  up 
near  them,  unless  laws  and  customs  are  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  stronger  race.  Many  of  the 
ancient  people  of  the  earth  have  doubtless 
thus  disappeared.  Thus  will  the  French 
population  of  Canada  disappear;  thus  will 
the  Celtic  population  of  Ireland  disappear, 
unless  they  mingle  with  the  Saxon  and  Eng¬ 
lish  races. 

Dr.  Knox  argues  that  there  is  a  tendency 
in  mules  and  mulattoes  to  die  out,  in  human 
beings  as  well  as  in  the  animal  races.  That 
is  to  say,  there  is  a  tendency  in  man  to  re- 


trary,  the  everlasting  food  is  animal — chief-  turn  to  his  original  types,  to  his  normal  state 
ly  beef — and  the  men  are  savage-looking  and  of  wild  jnan.  Very  probably  ;  but  so  also 
lank-loined.  Chili  overflows  with  popula-  is  there  a  tendency  to  improve  all  breeds  by 


tion  ;  La  Plata  is  scant.  The  stomach  of  the 
Chilian  is  distended,  like  that  of  a  potato 
eating  Irishman.  The  stomach  of  the  La 
Plata  rider  is  like  that  of  a  hungry  tiger. 

The  general  circumstances  which  surround 
a  particular  community  are  favorable  to  the 
growth  and  increase  of  a  particular  type  of 
man,  and  less  favorable  to  others. 

“  Like  follows  like  throughout  this  mortal 
span thus,  the  horse  in  Flanders  becomes 
an  unwieldy  monster,  and  in  Shetland  a 
dwarf ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  animals  to 
associate  together  from  external  resem 
blances,  and  to  persecute  those  who  are  dis¬ 
similar  or  strange.  In  the  Falkland  Islands 
there  are  cattle  of  four  different  colors,  form¬ 
ing  separate  herds  in  distant  districts  as  ex- 


crossing. 


The  farmer  understands  this  in 
his  cows,  and  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  also  in 
his  com,  and  turnips,  and  potatoes.  It  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  an  institution  of  Prov¬ 
idence,  that  different  lands  have  been  made 
to  produce  different  commodities,  in  order  to 
induce  alliances  between  their  inhabitants. 
Why  may  not  man  himself  fall  under  the 
same  category  ?  The  strong  and  hardy  white 
races  of  the  north  cannot  thrive  in  warm 
southern  climates,  neither  can  the  inhabitant 
of  the  torrid  zone  thrive  in  the  north ;  and 
the  mixed  race,  apparently  fitted  for  neither, 
may  thrive  but  in  the  temperate  climate. 
Gradation  is  the  general  law  of  nature. 
Violent  changes  produce  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes.  Man  is  partly  a  creature  and 


clusively  as  white  men  separate  from  negroes  1  partly  a  creator  of  circumstances.  In  the 
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far  north  he  is  wliite,  and  his  skin  gradually 
darkens  as  he  goes  southward,  till  at  the 
equator  he  becomes  black.  In  his  highest 
civilized  state  he  approaches  the  forms  of 
classic  beauty.  In  savage  life  his  mouth  be¬ 
comes  a  muzzle,  and  he  degenerates  nearly 
to  a  monkey.  It  is  all  gradation,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  elements  in  the  savage 
should  not  grow  up  into  the  sage  or  saint,  or 
why  the  color  of  the  negro  should  not  change 
to  that  of  the  white,  or  vice  versa — not  in 
our  time,  but  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  favorable  circumstances.  It  is 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  English¬ 
men  might  once  more  become  savages ;  but 
before  that  takes  place,  they  must  forget  all 
the  powers  of  nature  they  have  pressed  into 
their  service  to  do  man’s  drudgery,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  ancient  state  of  ignorance. 

Race,  then,  we  believe  to  be  the  result  of 
especial  circumstances,  acting  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  on  an  especial  body  of  people, 
unfavorably  in  certain  types,  and  favorably 
in  others,  till  they  have  all  grown  similar. 
Such  a  race  may  remain  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  unchanged  forever ;  but  if  they 
change  these  circumstances,  as  for  example, 
if  they  make  a  conquest  of  a  new  land  where 
the  circumstances  are  unfavorable,  they  will 
decline  and  disappear ;  and  thus  it  is  that  a 
race  of  conquerors  usually  disappears  from  a 
conquered  nation  by  process  of  time,  unless 
the  numbers  be  kept  up  by  fresh  importa¬ 
tions  to  replace  those  dying  oflF.  Man  differs 
not  from  the  animals  in  these  particulars. 
The  same  race  of  bees  still  flourishes  in  Hy- 
mettus ;  neither  lion,  nor  tiger,  nor  elephant 
has  degenerated  in  their  native  regions,  and 
they  are  never  voluntary  emigrants.  Man 
alone,  aided  by  his  reason,  tries  new  circum¬ 
stances,  and  sometimes  blunders  in  misfitting 
himself  to  his  climate. 

Physical  man,  in  a  warm  climate,  requires 
food  chiefly  of  a  vegetable  kind,  with  water 
for  drink ;  in  short,  his  wants  are  as  simple 
as  those  of  the  lower  animals.  In  such  a 
climate  there  are  commonly  diseases  enough 
to  keep  down  the  pressure  of  population ;  if 
not,  wars  take  place,  for  the  torrid  zone  is 
favorable  to  the  development  of  vicious  pas¬ 
sions.  In  cool  or  cold  climates,  physical  man 
requires  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  lodging; 
and  some  of  it  must  be  strong  food,  as  animal 
food  and  flesh,  to  keep  up  heat  and  the  waste 
of  the  body.  If  he  be  a  hunter,  his  food, 
and  the  skins  of  beasts  for  clothing  are  easy 
to  get,  provided  population  be  sparse.  If 
he  has,  moreover,  discovered  the  secret  of 
nature  provided  for  his  fii*st  step  in  progress, 


viz.,  the  possibility  of  making  grass  produce 
large  seeds,  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  rye,  a 
larger  population  may  be  provided  for;  but 
property  in  land  must  first  be  established, 
and  human  industry  or  human  drudgery 
called  into  action.  “In  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread.”  But  when  thus 
far  launched  by  nature  on  the  ocean  of  pro¬ 
gress,  man  is  still  but  a  savage  clad  in  the 
skins  of  beasts.  In  his  ever-teeming  brain, 
that  hive  of  the  whole  world’s  progress,  and 
by  the  aid  of  that  wonder-working  sceptre, 
his  hand,  nature  has  provided  for  his  ever- 
returning  wants ;  the  spindle  and  distaff  and 
loom  spring  forth ;  animal  and  vegetable 
yield  their  spoils,  and  lo !  he  is  clad  in  pur¬ 
ple  and  fine  linen.  He  and  his,  but  not  they. 
Men  have  become  the  drudges  of  their  fel¬ 
low-men,  who  by  the  sweat  of  their  brain 
have  left  the  sweat  of  the  brow  to  the  mass, 
while  they  become  a  leisure  class,  removed 
from  bodily  drudgery.  Metals  have  been 
scantily  wrought,  palaces  of  stone  have  been 
built,  groves  have  been  planted,  and  Greece 
has  become  possible  with  her  heroes  and 
poets,  artists  and  philosophers.  Yet  all  is 
based  on  a  hollow  dream.  There  are  two 
orders  in  the  nation,  freemen  and  slaves; 
and  though  the  time  has  not  come  for  Christ 
to  proclaim  men’s  universal  equality,  amongst 
that  crowd  of  slaves  arise  a  fresh  generation 
of  heroes,  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers, 
and  it  gets  to  be  perceived  that  it  is  an  im¬ 
possible  thing  for  any  class  of  men  to  be 
happy  in  luxury  while  other  men  are  unhap¬ 
py  in  misery.  Men  must  not  “  grind  at  the 
mill  ”  forever,  that  other  men  may  eat  of 
white  wheaten  bread. 

In  a  very  temperate  climate,  men  may  in¬ 
crease  in  number  up  to  the  supply  of  food ; 
but  in  the  cold  hyberborean  regions,  other 
things  are  required  besides  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging.  An  abundant  supply  of  fuel 
is  also  essential,  not  merely  for  individuals, 
but  for  the  mass.  A  cold  climate,  therefore, 
with  only  timber  for  fuel,  can  never  be  very 
densely  populated.  Where  timber  is  not, 
savage  people  use  oil  lamps  to  warm  their 
dwellings,  and  their  lives  are  shortened  and 
their  numbers  lessened,  by  breathing  mephit¬ 
ic  air.  Those  who  cannot  do  this,  gradually 
bum  up  their  timber  and  migrate.  And 
now  man  unfolds  another  page  in  his  brain, 
and  another  of  nature’s  secrets  is  laid  open 
to  him.  On  the  surface,  and  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  he  finds  a  fuel  stored  up 
for  him  by  nature  before  he  was  born,  ready 
for  his  gradually  developing  faculties.  It 
would  have  been  useless  to  him  while  in  a 
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savage  state,  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
tools,  and  therefore  timber  was  provided. 
The  timber  consumed,  and  the  tools  ready, 
the  coal  is  found ;  and  now  timber  trees  may 
be  left  to  grow  up  in  their  beauty  to  gladden 
his  eyes  .while  they  stand,  or  be  cut  down 
only  to  build  his  ships  and  dwellings.  A 
mighty  boon  to  the  earth  was  this  of  coal, 
wondrously  enhanced  by  the  iron  lying  by  its 
side,  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  this  our  Eng¬ 
lish  Argo,  freighted  with  the  world’s  deliver¬ 
ance  from  thraldom,  and  manned  by  such  a 
crew  as  the  world  never  before  beheld, 
whose  memory  shall  never  die  while  the  firm 
earth  shall  endure,  or  the  ocean  tides  rever¬ 
berate. 

When  coal,  and  iron,  and  lime,  and  artifi¬ 
cial  food  in  abundance,  are  thus  combined  to¬ 
gether,  surrounded  by  a  vigor-giving  healthy 
climate,  then  may  the  races  of  men  thicken, 
and  combine  for  progress.  When,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  watery  highway  is  ready  on  all  sides 
to  waft  them  and  their  wealth  there  congre¬ 
gated,  even  to  the  furthermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  there  must  be  ever  a  fountain-head  of 
the  world’s  power.  Such  is  this  our  Eng¬ 
land — such  has  it  ever  been  by  its  island 
form :  such  has  not  been  the  interior  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  therefore  has  its  progress  been 
slower.  But  when  the  coal  and  iron  were 
found  side  by  side  in  England,  still  was  the 
world  far  from  their  free  use.  The  work  of 
the  world  was  done  by  the  drudgery  of  the 
slave-like  many,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lordly  few.  Food  might  be  plentiful,  sur¬ 
face  coal  might  easily  l^  had  for  them  who 
lived  near  it ;  but  alas !  for  those  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  the  skins  of  beasts  were  still  the 
clothing  of  many,  while  houses  and  other 
things  were  scarce; 

“In  clouted  iron  shoes  and  sheepskin  breeches:” 

so  wrote  Daniel  Defoe,  of  the  English  labor¬ 
ers  of  his  day.  Clothing  by  day  and  by 
night  were  rags  and  straw.  But  another 
leaf  of  man’s  brain  was  unfolded,  and  again 
was  the  sweat  wiped  from  his  brow.  The 
wind  and  the  wave  were  first  set  to  grind  his 
corn,  and  pump  his  water,  and  spin  his 
thread  ;  and  last  came  steam  to  proclaim  the 
“beginning  of  the  end”  of  human  drudgery, 
that  the  time  should  indeed  come  when  men 
might  be  equal  in  circumstances  to  their 
birthright. 

The  wealth,  and  power,  and  philosophy, 
and  artistic  ease  of  Greece,  came  from  her 
slaves ;  that  of  Rome,  from  conquered  na¬ 
tions.  They  fell  because  the  slaves  grew 


too  powerful  to  submit  to  work  for  task-mas¬ 
ters.  The  wealth  and  power  of  England  are 
sustained  by  the  powers  of  nature  without 
cruelty  inflicted  on  man,  and  therefore  they 
may  be  permanent.  But  England  has  not 
been  working  for  herself  alone.  She  has 
been  the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  all  na¬ 
tions  have  profited  by  her  labors.  She  has 
spun  and  woven  cotton,  and  flax,  and  silk, 
and  wool,  to  clothe  them,  and  she  has  given 
them  machines  and  taught  them  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  She  has  built  them  ships  till  her  tim¬ 
ber  has  been  consumed,  and  she  has  opened 
yet  again  the  inexhaustible  book  of  man’s 
brain,  to  build  ships  of  iron,  moved  by  iron 
rowers — incombustible,  and  like  the  axe  of 
Elisha,  unsinkable ;  ships  that  will  carry  in¬ 
creased  cargoes  with  less  cost  for  materials 
and  labor,  materials  inexhaustible,  and  labor 
growing  lighter,  and  capable  of  indefinite  in¬ 
crease. 

Sooty  and  begrimed  nation — gnomes  of 
the  north,  artisans  and  not  artists — thus  we 
are  called  by  the  races  whose  leisure  we  have 
earned,  and  that,  too,  is  to  have  an  end. 
Again  has  the  human  brain  been  searched 
that  the  sweat  may  be  wiped  from  the  brows 
of  the  cleansers  of  clothing  and  buildings, 
and  those  who  walk  in  high  places.  It  is 
still  puzzling  its  way  at  smoke-consuming, 
forgetting  that  the  true  way  is  to  abstain 
from  making  the  smoke ;  that  though  nature 
made  coal  for  man’s  uses,  she  did  not  make 
it  all  fit  for  perfect  combustion.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  manufacturing  chemist  to  do 
this. 

If  we  put  ripe  fruit  into  our  stomachs  we 
can  digest  it ;  but  if  we  put  therein  raw  po¬ 
tatoes  or  cabbage,  we  shall  require  some 
kind  of  chemical  solvent,  called  physic.  To 
obviate  the  necessity  for  this,  we  cook  the 
vegetables  before  eating  them.  Now,  the 
food  of  fire  is  coal.  Cannel  coal  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  ripe  fruit ;  it  will  digest  or  burn  with¬ 
out  smoke :  Newcastle,  Leicester,  or  other 
coal,  is  analogous  to  the  raw  potatoes ;  it 
will  not  digest  without  smoke.  Chemists 
well  know  that  combustion  is  the  exact  mix¬ 
ing,  in  certain  proportions,  of  certain  gases. 
If  the  proportions  be  incorrect,  the  surplus 
portions  produce  smoke  and  vapor.  There¬ 
fore,  to  get  rid  of  smoke  from  coal  fires,  we 
must  mix  our  coals  artificially — thus  manu- 
facturinor  a  fuel  which  will  contain  the  several 

^  O  . 

gases  in  due  proportions. 

This  accomplished,  we  may  go  on  for  some 
time  in  increased  comfort ;  but  with  the 
“  process  of  the  suns”  a  new  difficulty  will 
arise.  Wood  is  of  limited  extent,  but  it  is 
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reproducible.  Coal  is  also  of  limited  extent, 
but  it  is  not  reproducible ;  therefore  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  coal,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
take  place,  would  have  a  tendency  to  dimin¬ 
ish  population.  But  it  will  be  a  gradual 
process ;  and  as  coal  increases  in  cost,  the 
chemist’s  brain  will  again  discover  that  na¬ 
ture  has  provided  a  remedy  for  this  stage  in 
man’s  progress  also ;  and  the  gases  of  com¬ 
bustion  will  be  artificially  abstracted  from 
many  natural  substances,  to  support  light 
and  heat :  the  electric  light,  imperfect  as  it 
is,  but  dimly  shadowing  forth  the  results 
that  will  obtain  as  the  years  roll  on,  chang¬ 
ing  the  miracle  of  to-day  into  the  daily  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  morrow. 

The  physical  food  of  man  in  the  savage 
state  is  roots,  wild  fruits,  and  wild  animals. 
He  is  omnivorous.  Nature  made  him  thus 
to  provide  for  his  wants  in  the  absence  of 
reason.  The  food  was  prepared  by  nature 
of  these  various  kinds,  ready  for  him  to  as¬ 
similate.  He  was  no  chemist,  and  would 
have  starved  had  not  his  food  been  ready 
prepared.  As  roots  and  wild  animals  be¬ 
came  scarce,  or,  in  other  words,  as  popula¬ 
tion  increased,  he  made  wheat  from  grass, 
and  tamed  the  goat,  and  sheep,  and  black 
cattle  in  inclosed  pasture-lands.  As  his 
knowledge  increased,  he  crossed  the  races, 
and  suited  them  better  to  his  purposes  of 
food.  Man  became  what  is  called  civilized  ; 
but,  in  this  process  of  civilization,  he  engen¬ 
dered  many  physical  disorders  by  ignorance. 
When  he  took  to  living  out  of  the  open  air, 
he  created  in-door  diseases.  When  he  took 
to  artificially  feeding  and  housing  his  ani¬ 
mals,  he  created  diseases  in  them  also. 
Smithfield-club-cattle  men  assumed  that  the 
trial  and  test  of  cattle  was — masses  of  fat. 
Liebig  had  not  then  taught,  and  it  was  not 
understood  that  man  needs  fat  as  food  as  a 
candle  needs  tallow,  or  a  lamp  needs  oil,  to 
keep  up  his  heat,  and  that  otherwise  it  is  of 
little  use  to  him  ;  just  as  bears  live  on  their 
own  fat,  and  bees  on  their  honey,  to  keep 
them  warm  while  hybernating.  As  knowl¬ 
edge  grew  it  was  discovered  that  fat  was  not 
the  only  essential,  but  no  distinct  ideas  seem 
yet  to  prevail  on  the  subject. 

The  truth  is,  that  vegetables,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  a  sufficiently  stimulating 
food  for  intellectual  man.  Irishmen  live  on 
potatoes.  East  Indians  on  rice,  but  they  are 
not  usually  men  of  intellectual  energy.  A 
portion  of  animal  food  seems  essential  to 
healthy  stimulus.  The  most  digestible  is 
the  flesh  of  wild  animals  fed  on  vegetables, 
especially  of  the  aromatic  kind.  Venison, 


or  the  flesh  of  deer,  is  the  most  digestible  of 
all.  Such  deer  as  can  procure  abundant  food 
of  this  kind,  and  shelter  from  the  weather  at 
their  own  pleasure,  produce  the  best  food. 
Cattle  and  sheep  follow  next,  and  they  form 
the  wholesomest  food  for  man  in  proportion 
as  they  are  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  their 
animal  spirits.  Deer,  and  sheep,  and  cattle 
fed  in  stalls,  are  unhealthy  and  deteriorated. 
The  writer  once  traveled  in  a  wild  country 
where  cattle  were  driven  with  the  caravan  as 
food.  They  were  in  good  condition,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  they  traveled  till  they  were  weary 
and  footworn.  If  killed  in  this  condition 
they  were  flavorless,  as  food.  “  Tired  Meat” 
was  the  name  given  to  them.  The  meat  ap¬ 
peared  not  to  nourish  at  all,  and  the  appetite 
could  not  be  satiated  with  it.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  osmazome  of  the  chemist,  and 
the  flavor  of  the  butcher,  are  synonymous 
with  “  animal  spirits.”  The  animal  when  in 
its  healthiest  state — in  its  state  of  the  great¬ 
est  enjoyment — is  fittest  for  the  food  of  man. 

But  not  the  flesh  of  all  animals.  Veal, 
and  lamb,  and  fish  are  less  digestible  than 
venison,  beef,  and  mutton.  The  reason  seems 
to  be  that  the  former  are  more  animal,  be¬ 
ing  fed  on  animal  substances — milk  and  the 
flesh  of  other  animals.  We  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  yet  been  tried  to  feed  fish  artifi¬ 
cially  on  vegetables.  Venison,  beef,  and 
mutton,  fed  on  aromatic  herbage,  are  partly 
antiseptic.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  they 
may  be  eaten  and  relished  partly  decompos¬ 
ed,  while  the  smallest  taiift' renders  veal, 
lamb,  and  fish  disgusting.  We  commonly 
apply  the  term  carrion  td  the  flesh  of  land 
animals  that  feed  on  other  animals.  The 
vegetable-fed  animals  we  consider  whole¬ 
some  food  for  ourselves.  With  fish  we  do 
not  make  this  distinction. 

The  practice  of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  an¬ 
imals,  entombing  their  bodies  within  our  own, 
has  something  in  it  repugnant  to  refinement. 
Many  individuals  there  are  who  wholly  ab¬ 
stain  from  this  food,  and  confine  themselves 
to  vegetables.  Some  there  are  who  abstain 
even  to  the  injury  of  their  own  health.  We 
are  not  counselors  of  this  species  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  but  nevertheless  think  it  desirable  that 
the  practice  of  eating  animals  should  disap¬ 
pear  from  civilized  communities  so  soon  as 
other  means  of  maintaining  their  ,  physical 
energies  can  be  obtained.  We  think  that 
nature  has  provided  for  this  also,  as  another 
phase  of  man’s  existence,  when  his  brain 
shall  be  set  to  work  upon  it.  We  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  analyze  the  subject. 

Grass  and  plants  are  organized  bodies,  en- 
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dowed  with  life  and  feeding  on  earths  and 
minerals,  in  short  aggregating  together  va¬ 
rious  chemical  ingredients.  Some  of  these 
plants  we  eat  directly,  others  we  eat  indirect¬ 
ly,  by  feeding  animals  on  them,  and  then 
feeding  on  the  animals.  All  this  is  simply 
an  indirect  course  of  gathering  together 
chemical  ingredients  in  our  own  bodies.  The 
problem  then  to  solve  is,  how  shall  we  ac¬ 
complish  the  task  of  gathering  the  chemical  in¬ 
gredients  together,  and  applying  them  to  our 
bodies,  from  inorganic  and  not  organic  matter? 

We  shall  doubtless  be  here  met  by  the 
hackneyed  remarks,  that  nature  intended  us 
to  feed  on  the  lower  animals — created  them 
for  man’s  use,  and  what  a  surplus  of  animals 
there  would  be  in  the  world  if  we  did  not 
eat  them.  We  may  meet  this  argument  by 
the  converse,  and  say  that  nature  made  man 
for  the  food  of  lions  and  tigers,  who  were 
intended  to  keep  down  man’s  too  rapid  in¬ 
crease.  It  is  certain  that  lions  and  tigers 
have  some  purposes  assigned  them  in  crea¬ 
tion,  and  that  may  be  one  of  them. 

Hunters  have  assuredly  a  propensity  to 
kill  and  eat,  from  the  time  of  Esau,  or  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  in  Peter’s  dream  he  was  bidden  to 
**  rise,  kill,  and  eat.”  But  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  mankind  abhor  killing,  save  under  the 
pressure  of  passion  or  hunger ;  while  even 
the  cannibal  mothers  of  the  Feejee  Islands 
will  exchange  children,  in  order  not  to  de¬ 
vour  their  own.  But  they  who  hunger  for 
animal  food  in  civilized  life,  rarely  like  to  kill 
the  creatures  they  eat ;  and  when  killed, 
none  like  to  eat  the  flesh  of  pet  animals  they 
have  themselves  domesticated — as  pigeons, 
fowls,  rabbits,  lambs,  or  kids.  To  get  rid  of 
the  distasteful  operation  of  killing,  we  em¬ 
ploy  butchers — helots  of  the  modern  world, 
whose  very  name  we  employ  as  a  term  of  vitu¬ 
peration.  This  is  not  Christian  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  We  have  no  right  to  degrade  any  human 
beings,  or  regard  as  inferiors  those  who  pre¬ 
pare  the  materials  that  enter  into  the  most 
intimate  combination  with  our  own  persons. 
There  is  something  humiliating  in  the  idea 
of  a  delicate  person  who  faints  at  the  sight 
of  blood  or  a  butcher’s  shop,  and  then  sits 
down  to  eat  of  the  carcasses  that  have  there 
been  cut  up.  If  the  employment  be  in  itself 
abhorrent  to  our  sensations,  it  argues  little 
for  our  humanity,  that  we  have  our  poorer 
fellows  to  do  what  we  consider  degrading 
work.  If  the  employment  of  a  butcher  be, 
of  necessity,  the  work  of  preserving  human 
life,  the  butcher  is  entitled  to  honor  as  well 
as  the  physician. 

But  we  believe  that  the  still  obtaining  con¬ 


sumption  of  animal  food  is  simply  a  remnant 
of  savage  life,  a  custom  doomed  to  vanish 
under  the  light  of  human  reason.  All  the 
animal  food  artificially  bred  by  farmers  or 
others,  is,  with  little  exception,  unwholesome. 
Consumption,  measles,  dropsy,  liver  com¬ 
plaint,  and  other  diseases  abound  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  we  eat,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  those  diseases  in  our  own  bodies.  The 
poison  we  take  in  by  the  lungs  in  the  gaseous 
form,  is  not  the  only  poison  we  imbibe.  We 
make  an  outcry  about  cleansing  the  sewers 
of  our  cities,  and  yet  make  sewers  of  our 
bodies.  We  cleanse  our  outer  skin  and  pol¬ 
lute  our  inner  skin.  If  the  pressure  of  pop¬ 
ulation  is  to  continue,  rendering  it  essential  to 
devour  unwholesome  meat,  our  chemists  and 
sanitary  officers  should  at  least  take  order  to 
divest  it  of  its  poison,  and  convert  it  into 
another  form,  just  as  putrid  game  is  made 
sweet  by  carbon,  or  acid  fermented  liquors 
are  rectified  by  alkali. 

All  human  food  consists  only  of  certain 
gases  and  chemical  ingredients,  present  in 
the  atmosphere  and  in  the  earth ;  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  assimilated  inorganic  matter — the 
animals  are  assimilated  vegetables  —  “  all 
flesh  is  grass.”  “  Give  us  corn  and  grass, 
and  what  shall  we  want  for  food  ?”  In  the 
infancy  of  our  race  it  was  needful  that  na¬ 
ture  should  assimilate  our  food  for  us,  just 
as  the  infant  needs  its  mother’s  milk.  The 
reason  of  man  has  now  outgrown  his  earlier 
necessity,  and  he  may  change  his  earlier 
food.  He  must  prepare  his  food  without 
the  use  of  animals.  In  examining  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  vegetables,  we  find  that  some  are  oily, 
some  sugary,  some  glutinous — as  the  olive, 
the  sugar-cane,  and  many  plants  and  trees 
yielding  gum.  There  is  yet  another  variety, 
seeming  to  constitute  the  midway  mixture 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable — the  mushroom. 
These  vegetables  seem  to  point  out  to  us  our 
course.  Could  we  produce  a  new  vegetable, 
or  cross  some  old  vegetable,  so  as  to  unite 
the  three  qualities  of  wheat,  olives,  and  su¬ 
gar-cane,  we  should  have  attained  a  species 
of  vegetable  flesh,  no  doubt  of  highly  nutri¬ 
tious  quality. 

Charcoal  and  diamond  are  chemical  iden-  , 
titles;  so  are  attar  of  roses  and  naphtha. 
The  bulk  of  the  food  we  eat  is  soluble  into 
gases,  which  gases  we  can  procure  in  abun¬ 
dance — which  we  can  separate  from  our 
food — but  which  we  cannot  combine  to  form 
food.  Our  analysis  is  nearly  perfect,  but 
our  synthesis  is  yet  in  embiy'O. 

There  are  several  remarkable  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  assimiliation  of 
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our  food  in  our  bodies,  on  which  our  knowl¬ 
edge  is  limited.  We  cannot  live  wholly  on 
animal  gelatine,  on  vegetable  gluten,  on  veg¬ 
etable  ,  oil,  or  animal  fat.  If  we  prepare 
these  substances  separately,  although  we 
saturate  the  stomach  with  them,  we  die  as  of 
inanition.  There  is  an  assimilation  required. 
We  lack  the  knowledge  of  the  aromatic  world 
— the  osmazome — the  aroma  that,  like  the 
lime  in  iron-smelting,  seems  to  form  the  flux 
that  is  to  unite  dead  matter  to  living.  The 
“tired  meat”  of  the  shambles  lacks  this 
aroma — this  “animal  spirit,” — and  without 
it,  it  will  not  assimilate  with  our  bodies,  or 
nourish  us. 

Here,  then,  it  would  seem,  is  the  great 
triumph  of  the  chemist  to  be  found — won¬ 
drous  as  mesmerism  or  electricity.  Palpable 
to  our  senses,  but  beyond  our  understanding 
as  yet,  are  the  myriad  odors  wafted  around 
us  on  all  sides,  spirits  and  genii  of  magic 
power.  Come  forth,  then,  ye  chemists ! 
conjure  up  and  lay  bound  before  us  the 
“  tricksey  Ariel”  of  the  pine,  the  orange,  the 
lemon,  the  strawberry,  the  raspberry,  the 
peach,  the  apricot,  the  venison,  the  October 
partridge,  pheasant,  and  woodcock.  Give 
over  to  us,  not  the  “  spirits  of  wine,”  but 
their  aromas.  We  can  make  the  acid  of  the 
lemon,  but  where  is  its  odorous  zephyr? 
We  can  make  the  sugar  of  the  honey,  but 
where  is  its  scent  sweet  as  honeysuckle? 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  wondrous  discoveries, 
but  none  shall  be  more  marvelous  in  their 
results  than  the  discovery  how  to  produce 
the  aromas  at  will.  This  achieved,  the 
heaviest  portion  of  the  primal  curse  will  be 
removed  from  us — feeding  on  the  “beasts 
that  perish,”  by  the  “  sweat  of  our  brows.” 

Give  us  this  knowledge,  0  ye  chemists  ! 
and  the  whole  world  shall  fall  down  before 
ye,  and  bless  ye  as  its  greatest  benefactors. 

There  is  more  work  yet  to  do  in  the  mcr 
chanical  world,  in  the  preparation  of  human 
clothing.  Of  the  materials — animal  and 
vegetable — such  as  skin,  wool,  hair,  silk, 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  caoutchouc,  gutta  percha, 
and  other  materials,  we  are  yet  far  from 
knowing  all  the  uses  ;  and  of  inorganic  prep¬ 
arations  we  know  almost  nothing.  Asbestos 
and  woven  glass  are  as  faint  visions  of  some¬ 
thing  that  yet  may  be  done,  whereof  the 
glass  slipper  of  Cinderella  was  also  a  shad¬ 
owy  type.  But  even  with  the  materials  at 
our  disposal  we  have  rather  worked  as  la¬ 
borers  than  as  artists.  We  have  made  huije 
flat  webs  of  wool,  and  flax,  and  cotton,  and 
of  the  latter  we  have  made  acres  and  miles 
of  extent,  sufficient  to  cover  over  the  whole 
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of  the  habitable  and  uninhabitable  globe. 
Such  webs  are  good  for  curtains,  and  car¬ 
pets,  and  bed -covers,  and  table-covers  ;  but 
as  coverings  for  human  bodies  they  have  no 
more  artistic  merit  than  a  flat  sheet  of  paper 
has  as  a  cover  for  an  artificial  globe.  We 
have  put  together  the  coverings  of  other 
animals,  and  pride  ourselves  in  them  ;  but  we 
have  not  made  of  them  garments  so  graceful 
and  useful  as  those  of  their  original  owners, 
whose  cast-oflf  apparel  we  have  taken  and 
altered. 

“  The  sheep  and  silkworm  w’ore 
Those  very  garments  once  before.” 

Much  as  mechanism,  springing  from  man’s 
brain  as  Minerva  from  the  hand  of  Jove 
under  the  rough  operation  of  Vulcan-Lucina 
— much  as  it  has  done  for  man,  poor  as  well 
as  rich,  giving  sheets,  and  shirts,  and  stock¬ 
ings,  and  thus  facilitating  cleanliness  and 
health  of  body,  it  has  left  yet  more  to  do. 
Tailors  and  sempstresses  are  yet  a  reproach 
amongst  us.  Of  the  word  tailor,  we  have 
even  lost  the  original  sense ;  the  tailleur,  or 
artist  of  men’s  and  women’s  shapes  and 
forms,  seeking  to  clothe  them  in  comely  gar¬ 
ments.  The  word  has  long  been  degraded 
— from  the  time  since  Queen  Bess,  of  coarse 
memory,  addressed  the  deputation  of  eigh¬ 
teen  tailors  with  “  Good  morning  to  you, 
gentlemen,  both.”  The  term  “ninth  part 
of  a  man”  is  but  the  rude  perception  of 
wasted  drudgery.  The  phrase  to  “  tailor”  a 
thing,  is  but  another  word  for  cobbling  or 
botching  it.  To  ride  or  drive,  or  play 
cricket  badly,  produces  the  ready  vitupera¬ 
tive  from  the  mob — individually,  perhaps, 
just  as  awkward — of  Tailor !  What  the 
tailor  is  in  the  sex  masculine,  the  shirt- 
maker  is  in  the  sex  feminine — a  thing  of 
stitches — endless,  eternal' stitches.  Nothing 
but  degradation  could  be  the  result  of  such 
a  monotonous  occupation,  so  utterly  insig¬ 
nificant  a  process ;  universal  as  that  of  the 
individual  eflForts  of  the  coral  insects,  but  with 
results  altogether  ephemeral.  The  coral  in¬ 
sect  is  an  architect  or  builder.  The  sempster 
or  sempstress  is  a  thing  of  seams — a  mere 
joiner  of  edges.  Wofully  did  they — 

“  Turn  their  wit  the  seamy  side  without,” 

who  made  a  society,  and  invented  strikes  or 
“  turns  out”  emblematic  of  their  occupation, 
to  preserve  to  themselves  this  degradation — 
the  exclusive  right  to  make  stitches.  Nei¬ 
ther  craftsmen  nor  crafty  men  were  they  in 
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their  war  upon  women  for  this  object — to 
monopolize  the  right  to  be  the  “Feebles”  of 
the  community.  It  is  ti*ue  that  Sir  John 
FalstafF  asserted  his  Feeble  to  be  “forcible;” 
and  Colonel  Thompson,  in  our  own  day,  has 
threatened  what  bees’-wax  to  their  horses  he 
could  make  of  London  tailors  in  the  form 
of  dragoons ;  but  we  apprehend  this  was  and 
is,  not  a  consequence  of  their  being  tailors, 
but  in  spite  of  their  I-eing  tailors.  The  trade 
of  sempsters  fought  for  themselves  as  a  body 
of  “  Flints,”  to  turn  out  the  “  Dungs”  from 
exercising  the  art  and  mystery  of  stitch¬ 
making,  and  returned  to  the  charge  again 
and  again,  warring  for  the  right  to  charge 
higher  prices  for  stitches  than  other  men, 
and  boys,  and  women,  and  girls  were  willing 
to  do  them  at.  They  advocated  “  division 
of  labor,”  in  the  mode  of  keeping  all  the 
“  stitches”  for  their  own  dividend.  But  it 
was  fruitless.  The  shoal  came  in,  deluging 
the  stitch-market  with  competition,  if  not  in 
labor,  in  “  stitches.”  Shirt-making  came  to 
be  the  lowest  kind  of  stitching,  and  Moses 
and  Son  obtained  profits,  as  Hebrew- Cau¬ 
casians  will  occasionally  do,  by  employing 
the  lowest  races  of  women  to  stitch  shirts 
for  the  lowest  races  of  men,  compe^g  with 
each  other  as  virulently  as  Flint^lagainst 
Dungs,  till  Lord  Ashley  arose  in  the  might 
of  his  chivalry,  to  proclaim  that  the  iniquity 
of  underpaid  stitches  should  no  longer  exist, 
that  he  would  drive  Moses  out  of  the  market 
by  paying  higher  wages  himself.  Brave 
Lord  Ashley!  and  wise  as  brave,  were  it 
only  practicable.  But  it  was  not  practicable. 
Many  though  the  stitches  be,  still  more  nu¬ 
merous  are  the  stitchers — still  more  nume¬ 
rous  do  they  grow ;  and  their  cry  is  still,  as 
the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech.  Give,  give! 
But  even  Hood’s  “  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  with 
its  deep -toned  earnestness,  cannot  prevail  to 
raise  the  wages  of  all;  how  then  should 
Lord  Ashley  ?  To  stem  the  overwhelming 
torrent,  he  proclaims  aloud  that  only  “  pro¬ 
fessed  sempstresses”  shall  find  work  at  his 
shop — the  others  may  go  to  Moses.  Alas ! 
alas  !  what  is  a  professed  sempstress  ?  Seven 
years  of  misery — stitch,  stitch,  stitching  to 
learn  the  lowest  of  mechanical  operations. 
A  new  trades’-union  of  women,  headed  by 
Lord  Ashley,  in  a  crusade  against  irregular 
interloping  stitchers  of  their  own  sex !  Is 
this  all  that  poor  benevolence  can  do?  Well 
said  Johnson — “  Merit  in  a  nobleman  should 
be  handsomely  acknowledged.” 

The  late  acute  and  wisely-benevolent  ma¬ 
gistrate,  Mr.  Walker,  said  in  his  “  Original,” 
— “  If  we  permit  the  existence  of 'stagnant 


waters  we  shall  infallibly  promote  gnats  ;  and 
there  is  no  conceivable  amount  of  degrada¬ 
tion  to  which  human  beings  may  not  be 
brought,  provided  it  be  by  degrees.” 

There  is  one  way,  and  one  only,  to  uproot 
the  distresses  of  sempsters  and  sempstresses. 
It  is  to  prohibit  seams — not  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  but  by  rendering  them  worthless 
and  useless.  Take  away  the  stitches,  and 
there  would  no  longer  be  a  mass  of  people 
brought  up  to  make  them.  They  are  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  our  imperfect  condition — of  the 
patchwork  contrivances  which  began  with 
the  skins  of  beasts  as  a  necessity,  and  which 
we  have  perpetuated  in  particular  forms  till 
we  have  grown  to  believe  it  ornamental 
artistry.  The  Sussex  peasant  covers  his  un¬ 
sightly  smock-frock  with  superfluous  stitch¬ 
ing,  as  a  rude  embroidery  ;  and  gent  and 
gentleman  do  the  same  by  the  fronts  of  their 
shirts.  They  go  about  God’s  earth,  walking 
reproaches  on  the  inhumanity  of  man',  who, 
not  satisfied  with  exacting  drudgery  from  his 
fellow-men  and  women,  seeks  to  increase  that 
drudgery  by  studious  contrivance.  Nor  are 
women  exempt  from  the  charge  of  inhuman¬ 
ity,  who  carry  wasted  human  labor  on  their 
own  persons.  Let  us  not  be  told  that  it 
“  provides  work  for  the  poor.”  The  hack¬ 
neyed  excuse  shall  not  shield  the  miserable 
vanity  that  can  only  find  gratification  in 
the  servitude  of  numerous  fellow-beings. 
There  is  a  morbid  vanity  that  values  things 
only  for  what  they  have  cost  in  the  amount 
of  human  labor  wasted  upon  them,  not  for 
their  artistical  result,  as  Panama  chains  and 
hand-made  lace,  proclaiming  to  the  world 
how  rich  the  wearer  is.  The  Scottish  fish¬ 
wives  have  a  quaint  way  of  calling  their  had¬ 
docks  “lives  o’  men,”  indicating  the  perils 
which  have  procured  them.  Embroidered 
shirt-fronts,  hand- wrought,  might  be  justly 
designated  “  lives  o’  women.”  As  the  basis 
of  true  politeness  is  good-heartedness,  so 
should  the  externals  of  a  lady  or  gentleman 
indicate  humanity,  and  thoughtful  avoidance 
of  human  infliction. 

The  garment  of  Christ  without  a  seam, 
was  the  type  of  that  which  is  to  come,  when 
another  leaf  in  man’s  brain  shall  have  been 
unfolded.  In  after  years  people  will  wonder 
at  the  ancestral  processes  which  constructed 
large  flat  webs  of  machine-made  cloth,  and 
then  cut  them  into  fragments  to  be  joined 
together  again  by  hand  drudgery.  The  time 
is  coming  that  shirts  will  be  made  perfect  in 
the  loom  by  machine  labor.  The  succinct 
garments  of  industry  will  be  produced  at 
prices  lower  than  even  Moses  has  dreamed 
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of,  and  the  flowing  drapery  of  the  man  of 
leisure,  or  of  study,  will  mark  his  status 
better  than  the  cramped  unwholesome  cloth¬ 
ing  that  has  made  a  jest  of  the  distinction 
between  standing  up  and  sitting  down  appa¬ 
rel.  It  is  a  question  for  the  mechanician  to 
solve,  how  the  powers  of  nature  shall  pro¬ 
duce  human  garments  by  machinery,  wholly 
and  not  in  part  ?  The  problem  will  not  be 
difficult  to  solve  ;  and  he  who  first  solves  it 
shall  be  famous  amongst  men,  as  the  chemist 
who  shall  first  discover  the  mystery  of  the 
aromas.  Then  may  men  and  women  indulge 
in  artistical  decoration  of  their  persons,  when 
it  shall  cease  to  be  a  result  of  painful  handi- 
craftry.* 

The  next  question  is  of  our  dwellings.  In 
these,  as  regards  the  general  masses  of  man¬ 
kind,  we  are  as  far  behind  as  in  our  food  and 
clothing.  In  the  warm  regions  of  the  earth 
we  require  shelter  chiefly  from  the  sun.  In 
Englahd,  much  more  than  this  is  required. 
We  require  sun-shade  occasionally,  but  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  all  that  relates 
to  our  comfort,  and  the  care  of  our  bodies, 
must  be  transacted  beneath  a  roof.  Thus, 
as  in  other  things,  the  problem  to  solve  is — 
how  may  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  be 
achieved  for  human  beings,  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  drudgery  to  other  human  beings  ? 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  whose 
aim  it  is  to  engross  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  personal  service  from  others.  We 
do  not  believe  that  human  happiness  is  con¬ 
sequent  on  party-coloring  the  externals  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  even  though  it  be 
“  considered  in  their  wages.”  We  are  still 
lamentably  deficient  in  our  dwelling  arrange¬ 
ments,  far  behind  those  of  our  factories.  We 
have  thought  more  of  working  for  general 
and  individual  profit — which,  fairly  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  great  book  of  nature,  does  not 
mean  mere  sordid  gain,  but  the  great  work 
of  the  world’s  progress — than  we  have  of 
our  domestic  comforts.  A  movement  in  the 
right  direction  is  taking  place  in  these  latter 
days,  partly  the  result  of  philanthropy,  and 
partly  of  a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  wealthy,  that  they  cannot  neglect 
their  poorer  fellows  with  impunity.  One  ;f 
our  greatest  writers  has  forcibly  stated  this  : 
— **  once  a  poor  Irishwoman  stopped  in  the 
environs  of  ‘  Merry  Carlisle,’  and  was  refused 
help  in  her  sickness.  She  fell  prostrate  with 

*  While  writing  this,  we  are  informed  that  an 
American  has  brought  over  a  “  stitching  machine.” 
This  is  the  first  step.  The  next  is,  to  manufacture 
garments  not  requiring  stitches.  The  artist  and 
mechanician  must  combine  for  this. 
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contagious  fever  in  a  road-side  hovel,  and 
ere  she  died  communicated  the  infection  to 
many  other  persons,  thus  proving  her  re¬ 
lationship.’’  Much  blundering  is  there  in  the 
new  arrangements,  but  nevertheless  cleanli- 
less  of  body,  and  ventilation  to  give  free  air 
to  the  lungs,  is  attaining,  and  much  more  will 
follow.  The  true  problem  of  socialism  is 
solving  gradually  and  without  violence,  as 
must  ever  be  the  case  with  all  permanent  re¬ 
sults.  But  still  the  reformers  are  following 
in  the  rear  of  better  things,  not  boldly  taking 
the  lead,  with  reason  and  experience  for  their 
guidance.  The  theory  of  dwellings  it  is  not 
difficult  to  lay  down. 

Shelter  from  the  “  skyey  influences”  is 
the  first  consideration — in  other  words — a 
roof ;  a  huge  umbrella-covering,  on  walls  in¬ 
closing  a  sufficiently  large  space,  and  this 
space  should  be  gravel  soil — the  soil  nature 
has  provided  for  man  to  dwell  on,  and  not 
for  vegetables  to  thrive  on,  other  than  those 
that  gladden  the  sight  of  man.  The  mate¬ 
rials  for  constructing  a  roof  were  “  some 
time  a  problem,  but  now  the  time  gives  them 
proof,”  since  Robert  Peel  abolished  the  duty 
on  glass,  and  set  man’s  brain  free  to  work 
on  nati^’s  materials,  before  reserved  as  a 
costly  ifcury  for  the  wealthy.  Four  exter¬ 
nal  wans,  then,  of  sufficient  height  and 
thickness,  and  constructed  with  large  hollow 
bricks,  should  be  covered  in  with  a  roof  of 
rough-surfaced  glass,  of  greenish  tinge,  and 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  defy  the  hailstone. 
The  roof  structure  should  be  of  wrought  iron, 
on  the  tension  principle,  and  divided  into  as 
many  spaces  as  may  be  desirable,  supported 
on  stone  or  cast-iron  columns.  Portions  of 
the  glass  might  be  left  bright,  for  the  sun’s 
rays  to  enter ;  other  portions  colored,  for 
artistic  effect.  The  glass  should  be  inserted 
in  the  roof  in  large  sheets,  with  elastic  pack¬ 
ing  round  the  edges.  The  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  floors  there  can  be  the  better,  as 
height  above  the  earth’s  surface  is  always 
favorable  to  health,  rising  above  the  vapor 
exhalation  line.  But,  of  course,  there  must 
be  a  certain  proportion  of  width  to  height. 
If  we  assume  six  ranges  of  apartments  eight 
feet  high  each — supposed  for  working  men 
and  families,  then  the  area  within  the  internal 
walls  should  not  be  less  than  one  hundred 
feet.  The  floors  should  be  double,  of  sawn 
slate,  with  air  spaces  between,  and  supported 
on  iron  girders.  The  partitions  and  stair¬ 
cases  also  should  be  of  sawn  slate.  The 
apartments  should  all  be  against  the  ex¬ 
ternal  walls,  with  the  windows  opening  out¬ 
ward,  and  the  doors  opening  on  inner  gal- 
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leries.  The  ground-floor  rooms  should  be 
apportioned  to  a  dining  and  coffee-room,  a 
library  and  lecture-room,  and  a  kitchen. 
The  central  portion,  to  the  height  of  the  first 
floor,  should  be  covered  in  with  glass  pave¬ 
ment,  and  applied  to  hot  and  cold  baths, 
and  wash-houses.  The  cellars  beneath,  to 
the  stowage  of  provisions  and  fuel.  The 
upper  story  should  be  the  nursery  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  school-rooms.  The  interme¬ 
diate  ranges  of  apartments  would  be  sitting- 
rooms  and  bed- rooms.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  building,  external  to  the  kitchen, 
should  be  a  building  containing  a  steam- 
engine  and  well,  and  small  gas-works,  with 
a  lofty  chimney  running  above  it  close  to  the 
external  wall.  The  waste  heat  from  the 
gas-works  would  serve  to  heat  economically 
the  engine  boiler,  and  to  prepare  heated  air 
to  warm  the  building  generally  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  and  halls,  and  particularly  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  rooms,  being  in  the  hollows  of  the 
floors  at  all  times,  and  admitted  into,  or  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  apartments,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  inhabitants.  Each  bed-room  and  sit¬ 
ting-room  would  be  provided  with  a  closet, 
dust-shoot,  and  sink ;  and  some  of  them 
would  be  arranged  to  throw  threjiar  four  or 
more  apartments  in  groups  at  pleIHre.  The 
use  of  the  engine  would  be,  to  ^ind  and 
chop  for  the  kitchen,  to  clean  boots  and 
shoes  with  circular  brushes  on  a  shaft,  to 
clean  knives  and  forks  by  the  same  process, 
to  pump  up  hot  and  cold  water  into  all  the 
apartments,  to  furnish  steam  for  the  drying- 
closets  and  cooking,  and  cleansing  earthen¬ 
ware  and  utensils,  and  keep  going  a  rising 
and  falling  lift  to  the  upper  stories,  to  save 
the  labor  of  mounting  stairs.  Westward 
and  southward  of  the  building  should  be 
laid  out  a  garden  and  pleasure-ground,  kept 
cultivated  by  the  manure  and  refuse,  chemi¬ 
cally  treated,  to  neutralize  the  gases.  The 
garden  would  furnish  plants  to  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  building,  to  consume  any  vi¬ 
tiated  air  that  might  escape  the  ventilating 
processes.  Open  fire-places  might  be  placed 
in  the  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
gas  stoves  in  the  others. 

These  arrangements  would  suit  the  solitary 
as  well  as  the  gregariously  disposed.  The 
gas  and  hot  water  arrangements  would  serve 
for  all  the  processes  of  private  cookery,  and 
the  public  kitchen  would  supply  foc^  for 
single  men  or  families,  to  whom  household 
drudgery  were  a  nuisance. 

The  furniture  should  be  chiefly  metallic, 
to  prevent  risk  of  fire,  and  of  forms  simple, 
yet  graceful.  The  beds  should  be  spring 


mattresses  or  water  beds.  It  is  not  gener* 
ally  imderstood  that  the  object  of  a  soft  bed 
is  chiefly  to  Jit  the  body,  to  prevent  undue 
strain  on  any  portion  of  the  bones  or  muscles. 
Feather  beds  do  not  well  attain  this  object, 
because  the  feathers  not  being  pliant  or 
moveable,  are  consequently  compressed. 
The  water  bed  obviates  this,  and  produces 
equal  pressure.  Could  the  body  be  laid  in 
a  plaster  cast  exactly  fitting  it,  there  would 
be  no  sensation  of  hardness.  Plaster  casts 
and  prints,  multiplied  by  mechanical  art, 
should  abound.  The  large  halls,  and  dining 
and  lecture-rooms,  might  be  furnished  with 
statues  and  paintings,  if  they  could  be  af¬ 
forded.  But  all  should  wear  a  severe  sim¬ 
plicity,  though  the  eye  should  never  rest  on 
an  ugly  or  ungraceful  object. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing  would  not  suit  the  tastes  of  English 
people,  who  consider  “every  man’s  house 
his  castle,”  and  prefer  model  cottages  to 
model  lodging-houses.  This  idea,  we  believe, 
has  chiefly  arisen  from  the  distaste  conse¬ 
quent  on  inconvenient  and  miserable  lodging- 
houses.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
system  should  not  combine  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  clubs  with  all  the  privacy  of 
domestic  life,  free  from  its  drudgery.  It  is 
certain  that,  upon  this  system,  the  maximum 
of  comfort,  with  the  minimum  of  labor,  may 
be  realized  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  individuals  that  high  civilization  can 
be  attained.  Let  us  consider  the  advantages. 

First,  the  most  thorough  and  absolute  in¬ 
dependence  of  all  personal  attendance.  In 
such  a  dwelling  a  man  might  conveniently 
obtain  all  that  he  would  require  for  personal 
use,  as  simply  as  he  could  buy  goods  in  a 
shop.  There  could  be  no  dirt,  with  hard 
slate  surfaces  for  floors  and  walls.  His  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  gas,  all  arranged  to  his 
hand,  and  with  the  means  of  getting  rid  of 
waste  water ;  with  couch  and  furniture  so 
simple  as  almost  to  be  self-arranging ;  and 
with  ready  access  to  food  at  any  time  he 
might  require  it ;  he  would  need  no  personal 
attendance,  save  in  case  of  illness.  He 
might  go  in  and  out  at  his  own  pleasure, 
without  trouble  to  himself  or  others.  Ad¬ 
vantageous  as  all  this  would  be  to  individual 
men,  infinitely  greater  would  be  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  families.  A  large  assemblage  of 
people  could  maintain  their  own  physician  on 
the  establishment ;  could  engage  their  own 
lecturers  and  school  teachers  ;  could  have  a 
public  nursery  ;  could  tend  the  sick ;  could 
have  their  own  gymnastic  grounds :  in  short, 
all  the  appliances  which  are  now  the  ex- 
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elusive  privileges  of  the  wealthy.  In  such  an 
establishment  the  natural  aptitudes  of  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  developed  profitably  to  the 
community ;  and  painful  misfits,  rendering 
so  many  intelligent  persons  a  nuisance  to 
their  friends  and  the  community,  would  be 
avoided.  Social  intercourse  would  be  at¬ 
tainable  without  its  present  disadvantages, 
and  the  members  of  such  a  community 
would  grow  up  attached  to  each  other. 

We  have  contemplated  such  an  establish¬ 
ment  as  this  for  the  use  of  working  men 
and  their  families — a  species  of  communism 
for  the  purpose  of  economizing  expenditure, 
just  as  gas  companies,  and  water  companies, 
and  canal  and  railway  companies,  are  en¬ 
abled  to  accomplish,  economically,  things 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  individuals. 
Whether  out  of  this  condition  of  things,  long 
practiced  and  widely  diffused,  may  ultimately 
grow  associations  for  the  purposes  of  Pro¬ 
duction  amongst  working  men,  is  a  fit  pro¬ 
blem  for  contemplation.  It  is  the  probable 
course  of  man’s  progress ;  but  assuredly  no 
fallacy  can  be  greater  than  that  of  assuming 
that  men  who  have  been  forced  into  selfish 
thoughts  and  habits  by  bad  training  and 
privation,  can  be  fitted  for  communist  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  class  of  men  in  the  mass,  fitted 
for  such  purposes,  have  yet  to  be  bom  and 
bred.  Individuals  may  be  found  from  whom 
pattern  associations  of  an  imperfect  kind 
may  be  congregated ;  but  it  is  only  by  a 
fine  race  of  nature’s  gentlemen  that  the  per¬ 
fect  result  can  be  obtained.  Meanwhile 
“  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
o’er  all  the  earth  nations  are  dreaming:  the 
dream  of  man’s  coming  equality,  and  the 
wonder-working  process  of  social  reforms. 
It  will  not  be  in  our  time,  but  we  may  sow 
the  good  seed  which  shall  bear  blossoms  in 
the  future.  Misapprehension  will  probably 
retard  it  ;  for  people  will  dream  that  it  is 
proposed  for  them  to  live  in  public  caravan¬ 
saries,  the  truth  being  that  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  for  them,  more  perfectly  than  ever, 
the  most  complete  privacy  at  their  own  op¬ 
tion — that  privacy  which  is  ever  sought  in 
great  cities,  by  those  who  understand  the 
course  of  human  action. 

We  have  contemplated  such  an  establish¬ 
ment  as  erected  for  working  men ;  and  the 
outlay  of  capital  will  not  frighten  those  who 
know  how  comparatively  cheaper  large 
houses  are  built  than  small  ones.  But  it  is 
a  matter  for  the  serious  contemplation  of 
the  middle  and  wealthier  classes,  if  they 
wovld  retain  their  comforts  around  them. 
Upon  domestic  service,  their  comforts,  in 


these  badly  arranged  dwellings,  mostly 
hinge,  and  a  change  is  fast  arriving  in  the 
character  of  domestic  service.  The  position  of 
both  men  and  women  domestic  servants,  is 
that  of  painful  privation.  Taken  as  a  mass, 
good  feeling  is  the  highest  of  their  en¬ 
joyments  ;  good  lodging  is  uncommon — 
pleasant  lodging  a  rare  exception ;  social  in¬ 
tercourse  is  practically  denied.  They  are, 
in  short,  mostly  treated  as  a  species  of  white 
slaves ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they 
will  many  of  them  lie  and  pilfer  like  black 
slaves.  Their  higher  feelings  are  rarely  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  they  are  regarded  as  a  necessary 
evil,  and  “  envy,  and  hatred,  and  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness,”  are  begotten  in  them 
toward  those  whom  they  regard  as  cruel 
taskmasters.  It  is  said  that  there  are  up¬ 
ward  of  a  million  of  women  servants  in 
England ;  and  so  commonly  is  their  condi¬ 
tion  that  of  unjust  treatment,  that  where  in¬ 
dividuals  behave  kindly  to  them,  they  are 
apt  to  think  them  fools  or  designing  persons. 
It  is  impossible  that  this  mass  of  injured 
human  beings  should  long  remain  contented 
in  their  condition.  They  have  human  feel¬ 
ings,  and  they  will  have  human  ties.  Do¬ 
mestic  ^|vants’  Associations  will  infallibly 
rise  up  ^Besist  this  great  injustice  ;  and  in¬ 
fallibly  *y  will  commit  other  injustices  in 
redressing  their  own  wrongs.  In  England 
we  have  the  example  of  employers’  injustice  ; 
in  the  United  States  we  have  injustice  on 
the  part  of  the  “  helps.”  But  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  we  are  fast  ap¬ 
proaching.  Service  is  distasteful,  because, 
practically,  it  is  accompanied  by  loss  of 
freedom.  The  word  service  is  in  itself  a 
gracious  word,  as  it  is  a  gracious  thing  to 
serve  our  fellows ;  but  in  our  domestic  ser¬ 
vants’  apprehension  it  has  lost  its  original 
meaning,  and  has  become  distasteful  servi¬ 
tude,  or  service  rendered  for  hire.  So  surely 
as  the  years  roll  on,  higher  wages  and  les¬ 
sening  performance  will  mark  domestic  ser¬ 
vice,  till  the  time  comes  round  that  the  obli¬ 
gation  is  considered  equal  to  serve  and  be 
served;  that  mutual  attachment  from  su¬ 
periors  to  inferiors  in  the  social  scale,  arising 
from  the  possession  of  difierent  qualifica¬ 
tions,  will  be  a  far  stronger  bond  than  that 
of  mere  cash  payment.  Ere  this  comes  to 
pass,  there  will  be  heavy  domertic  fjuds  be¬ 
tween  the  ill-instructed  of  both  classes,  and 
by  which  the  better  instructed  will  suffer. 
Meanwhile,  the  only  remedy  for  the  middle 
classes,  loving  their  ease,  will  be  to  increase 
their  mechanical  appliances  and  labor-saving 
processes,  to  make  themselves  self-dependent 
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as  fast  as  their  domestic  servants  become  in¬ 
dependent.  Both  parties  will  gain  by  this 
change ;  and  the  new  generation  will  grow 
up  to  improved  dwellings  as  their  natural 
state  of  existence,  far  in  advance  of  that  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers.  Precisely  as  the 
Brougham  carriage,  with  one  horse  and  one 
man,  has  replaced  the  cumbrous  old  vehicle, 
with  its  two  men  and  two  horses,  and  made 
the  rider  more  independent,  so  will  the  im¬ 
proved  dwelling,  with  its  diminished  per¬ 
sonal  wants,  take  the  place  of  the  old  incon¬ 
venient  house. 

But  where  are  we  to  find  sites  for  these 
improved  dwellings  and  gardens  for  work¬ 
ing  men  ?  will  be  asked  by  a  host  of  object¬ 
ors.  Where  do  you  find  sites  for  your 
workhouses?  will  be  our  reply.  Are  they 
not  all  going  out  of  town,  under  the  new 
system  ?  If  you  want  garden  land,  go  to 
the  borders  of  the  new  working  men’s  parks 
in  Manchester,  or  of  the  new  Victoria-park, 
in  London.  Go  to  the  railways,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  and  find  sites  along  their 
borders.  On  this  question  we  have  yet 
much  to  say. 


lie  open  to  the  reproach  of  seeking  to  keep 
others  poor  in  order  to  appropriate  to  your¬ 
self.  If  you  preach  poverty,  at  least  prac¬ 
tice  your  preaching.  We  ourselves  believe 
poverty  to  be  an  evil ; — wealth',  as  the  name 
imports,  in  its  high  sense  of  tcea/,  to  be  a 
good.  From  poverty — in  other  words,  from 
ignorance — spring  countless  evils ;  from 
wealth,  rightly  applied,  innumerable  goods. 

One  of  our  most  earnest  modern  writers, 
the  author  of  “  Modern  Painters,”  has  writ¬ 
ten  in  his  work  some  sentences  capable  of 
misapprehension  on  this  point.  We  approach 
him  with  a  reverential  feeling,  for  his  power 
and  love  of  truth,  and  we  would  fain  hope 
that  we  have  misunderstood  him.  But  we 
cannot  let  it  pass  unnoticed,  for  others  may 
read  it  wrongly  also,  if  we  have  so  done ; 
and  it  were  pity  that  such  a  mind  should  fail 
to  take  hold  of  the  mass,  or  be  held  as  an 
ascetic  teacher  of  bygone  times, — a  stem 
taskmaster  of  the  present  seeking  to  renew 
the  temple-building  of  the  past  ages  with  the 
sweat  of  modern  brows  ;  leaving  the  laborer 
in  his  unwholesome  hovel,  while  the  priest 
inhabits  a  palace  ;  teaching  him  to  worship 


We  have  now  run  through  the  four  minor  God  in  temples  made  with  hands,  while  he 
questions  relating  to  Physical  Man  and  his  himself  has  but  a  wretched  hut  to  cover  him. 
progress — Food,  Fuel,  Clothing,  ag^Lodg-  As  in  Egypt,  the  pyramid  for  the  priest,  the 

We  stop  to  ex- 


i  Wadi 


hich 
adicate 


cavern  for  the  worshiper, 
tract : — 


mg ;  clearly  indicating  the  steps 
we  think  it  probable  that  he  will 
physical  evil  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  who  has  provided  a  constant  succes¬ 
sion  of  new  circumstances  in  accordance  with 
the  growth  of  his  knowledge  and  power 
from  the  form  of  the  ferocious  wild  animal 
up  to  the  likeness  of  an  angel.  And  herein 
a  great  work  will  have  been  achieved,  though 
we  shall  be  met  at  this  point  by  numerous 
objectors,  who  hold  so  strongly  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  man’s  mind,  that  they  forget  his 
body  is  a  basis — a  temple,  wherein  his  mind 
must  dwell.  Following  up  these  objectors 
to  the  extreme,  we  should  arrive  at  asceti 
cism ;  we  should  pull  down  our  baths  and 
wash-houses,  for  they  are  but  a  portion  of 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  our  bodies.  Fairly 
meeting  these  objectors,  we  should  subject 
them  to  a  test.  We  would  say  to  each  one 
— What  is  your  own  personal  limit  of  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience ;  what  kind  of  house 
do  you  inhabit ;  what  food  do  you  eat ;  what 
kind  of  clothing  do  you  wear ;  what  do  you 

Dossess  of  refinement  or  embellishment  in  n  u  .  *  i  i 

1-  crass  like  oxen,  seems  to  follow  but  too  closely 

works  of  art .  Cease,  then,  your  objections  excess  or  continuance  of  national  power 


“  And  yet  people  speak,  in  this  working  age, 
when  they  speak  from  their  hearts,  as  if  houses, 
and  land,  and  food,  and  raiment,  were  alone  use¬ 
ful,  and  as  if  sight,  thought,  and  admiration,  were 
all  profitless ;  so  that  men  insolently  call  them¬ 
selves  utilitarians,  who  would  turn,  if  they  had 
their  way,  themselves  and  their  race  into  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  men  who  think,  as  far  as  such  can  be  said 
to  think,  that  the  meat  is  more  than  the  life,  and 
the  raiment  than  the  body ;  who  look  to  the  earth 
as  a  stable,  and  to  its  fruit  as  fodder ;  vine-dressers 
and  husbandmen,  who  love  the  corn  they  grind 
and  the  grapes  they  crush,  better  than  the  gardens 
of  the  angels  upon  the  slopes  of  Eden ;  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who  think  that 
the  wood  they  hew,  and  the  water  they  draw,  are 
better  than  the  pine-forests  that  cover  the  moun¬ 
tains  like  the  shadow  of  God,  and  than  the  great 
rivers  that  move  like  his  eternity.  And  so  comes 
upon  us  that  woe  of  the  preacher,  that  though  God 
‘  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time,  also 
he  hath  set  the  world  in  their  hearts,  so  that  no 
man  can  find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.’ 

“  This  Nebuchadnezzar  curse,  that  sends  us  to 


to  physical  ease  and  comfort,  till  every  hu¬ 
man  beingr  is  at  least  as  well  provided  as 


power 

and  peace.  In  the  perplexities  of  nations,  in  their 
struggles  for  existence  in  their  infancy,  their  im- 


y ourself  with  the  things  that  God  has  given  potence,  or  even  their  disorganization,  they  have 
for  good  ends.  If  you  deny  this,  you  will  higher  hopes  and  nobler  passions.  Out  of  the 
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suffering  comes  the  serious  mind  ;  out  of  the  sal¬ 
vation,  the  grateful  heart ;  out  of  the  endurance, 
the  fortitude ;  out  of  the  deliverance,  the  faith  ; 
but  now,  when  they  have  learned  to  live  under 
providence  of  laws,  and  with  decency  and  justice 
of  regard  for  each  other,  and  when  they  have 
done  away  with  violent  and  external  sources  of 
suffering,  worse  evils  seem  arising  out  of  the 
rest, — evils  that  vex  less  and  mortify  more,  that 
suck  the  blood  though  they  do  not  shed  it,  and 
ossify  the  heart  though  they  do  not  torture  it. 
And  deep  though  the  causes  of  thankfulness  must 
be  to  every  people  at  peace  with  others  and  at 
unity  in  itself,  there  are  causes  of  fear  also — a 
fear  grea'  er  than  of  sword  and  sedition — that  de¬ 
pendence  on  God  may  be  forgotten,  because  the 
bread  is  given  and  the  water  sure ;  that  gratitude 
to  Him  may  cease,  because  his  constancy  of  pro¬ 
tection  has  taken  the  semblance  of  a  natural 
law  ;  that  heavenly  hope  may  grow  faint  amidst 
the  full  fruition  of  the  world,  that  seltishness  may 
take  place  of  undemanded  devotion,  compassion 
be  lost  in  vainglory,  and  love  in  dissimulation ; 
that  enervation  may  succeed  to  strength,  apathy 
to  patience,  and  the  noise  of  jesting  words,  and 
foulness  of  dark  thoughts,  to  the  earnest  purity 
of  the  girded  loins  and  the  burning  lamp.  About 
the  river  of  human  life  there  is  a  wintry  wind, 
though  a  heavenly  sunshine;  the  iris  colors  its 
agitation,  the  frost  fixes  upon  its  repose.  Let  us 
beware  that  our  rest  become  not  the  rest  of  stones, 
which,  so  long  as  they  are  torrent- tossed  and 
thunder-stricken,  maintain  their  majesty,  but 
when  the  stream  is  silent,  and  the  storm  passed, 
suffer  the  grass  to  cover  them  and  the  lichen  to 
feed  on  them,  and  are  ploughed  down  into  dust. 
And  though  I  believe  we  have  salt  enough  of 
ardent  and  holy  mind  amongst  us  to  keep  us  in 
some  measure  from  this  moral  decay,  yet  the 
signs  of  it  must  be  watched  with  anxiety,  in  all 
matter  however  trivial,  in  all  directions  however 
distant.  And  at  this  time,  when  the  iron  roads 
are  tearing  up  the  surface  of  Europe,  as  grape- 
shot  do  the  sea ;  when  their  great  sagene  is 
drawing  and  twitching  the  ancient  frame  and 
strength  of  England  together,  contracting  all  its 
various  life,  its  rocky  arms,  and  rural  heart,  into 
a  narrow,  finite,  calculating  metropolis  of  manu¬ 
facture;  ;  when  there  is  not  a  monument  through¬ 
out  the  cities  of  Europe,  that  speaks  of  old  years 
and  mighty  people,  but  is  being  swept  away  to 
build  cafes  and  gaming-houses ;  when  the  honor 
of  God  is  thought  to  consist  in  the  poverty  of  his 
temple — and  the  column  is  shortened,  and  the 
pinnacle  shattered,  the  color  denied  to  the  case¬ 
ment,  and  the  marble  to  the  altar — while  exche¬ 
quers  are  exhausted  in  luxury  of  boudoirs,  and 
pride  of  reception-rooms ;  when  we  ravage  with¬ 
out  a  pause  all  the  loveliness  of  a  creation  which 
God  in  giving  pronounced  good,  and  destroy  with¬ 
out  a  thought  all  those  labors  which  men  have 
given  their  lives,  and  their  sons’  sons’  lives  to 
complete,  and  have  left  for  a  legacy  to  all  their 
kind,  a  legacy  of  more  than  their  hearts’  blood, 
for  it  is  of  their  souls’  travail ;  there  is  need,  bit¬ 
ter  need,  to  bring  back,  if  we  may,  into  men’s 
minds,  that  to  live  is  nothing,  unless  to  live  be  to 
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know  Him  by  whom  we  live,  and  that  he  is  not 
to  be  known  by  marring  his  fair  works,  and  blot¬ 
ting  out  the  evidence  of  his  influences  upon  his 
creatures,  not  amidst  the  hurry  of  crowds  and 
crash  of  innovations,  but  in  imlitary  places,  and 
out  of  the  glowing  intelligences  which  he  gave  to 
men  of  old.  He  did  not  teach  them  how  to  build 
for  glory  and  for  beauty,  he  did  not  give  them 
the  fearless,  faithful,  inherited  energies  that 
worked  on  and  down  from  death  to  death  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation,  that  we,  foul  and  sensual 
as  we  are,  might  give  the  carved  work  of  their 
poured-out  spirit  to  the  axe  and  the  hammer  ;  he 
has  not  cloven  the  earth  with  rivers,  that  their 
white  wild  w’aves  might  turn  wheels  and  push 
paddles,  nor  turned  it  up  under  as  it  w’ere  fire, 
that  it  might  heat  wells  and  cure  diseases ;  he 
brings  not  up  his  quails  by  the  east  wind,  only  to 
let  them  fall  in  flesh  about  the  camp  of  men  ;  he 
has  not  heaped  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  only 
for  the  quarry,  nor  clothed  the  grass  of  the  field 
only  for  the  oven. 

“  All  science,  and  all  art,  may  be  divided  into 
that  which  is  subservient  to  life,  and  which  is  the 
object  of  it.  As  subservient  to  life,  or  practical, 
their  results  are,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  w’ord, 
useful.  As  the  object  of  life  or  theoretic,  they 
are,  in  the  common  sense,  useless  ;  and  yet  the 
step  between  practical  and  theoretic  science,  is 
the  step  between  the  miner  and  the  geologist,  the 
apothecary  and  the  chemist ;  and  the  step  between 
ractical  and  theoretic  art,  is  that  between  the 
ricklav||:  and  the  architect,  between  the  plumber 
and  ih^nist ;  and  this  is  a  step  allow  ed  on  all 
hands  from  less  to  greater,  so  that  the  so- 
called  useless  part  of  each  profession,  does  by  the 
authoritative  and  right  instinct  of  mankind,  assume 
the  superior  and  more  noble  place,  even  though 
books  be  sometimes  written,  and  that  by  writers 
of  no  ordinary  mind,  which  assume  that  a  chem¬ 
ist  is  rewarded  for  the  years  of  toil  which  have 
traced  the  greater  part  of  the  combinations  of 
matter  to  their  ultimate  atoqis,  by  discovering  a 
cheap  way  of  refining  sugar,  and  date  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  the  philosopher,  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  investigation  of  the  law's  of  light, 
from  the  time  of  his  inventing  an  improvement  in 
spectacles. 

“  But  the  common  consent  of  men  proves  and 
accepts  the  proposition,  that  whatev  er  part  of  any 
pursuit  ministers  to  the  bodily  comforts,  and  ad¬ 
mits  of  material  uses,  is  ignoble,  and  whatsoever 
part  is  addressed  to  the  mind  only  is  noble ;  and 
that  geology  does  better  in  re-clothing  dry  tones, 
and  revealing  lost  creations,  than  in  tracing  veins 
of  lead  and  beds  of  iron  ;  astronomy  better  in 
opening  to  us  the  houses  of  heaven,  than  in  teach¬ 
ing  navigation ;  botany  better  in  displaying  struc¬ 
ture  than  in  expressing  juices  ;  surgery  totter  in 
investi^ting  organization,  than  in  setting  limbs  ; 
only  it  is  ordained  that,  for  our  encouragement, 
every  step  we  make  in  the  more  exalted  range 
of  science  adds  something  also  to  its  practical  ap¬ 
plicabilities  ;  that  all  the  great  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  desired  by  the 
angels  only,  by  us  partly,  as  it  reveals  to  farther 
vision  the  being  and  the  glory  of  Him  in  whom 
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they  rejoice  and  we  live,  dispense  yet  such  kind 
influences  and  so  much  of  material  blessing  as 
to  be  joyfully  felt  by  all  inferior  creatures,  and  to 
be  desired  by  them  with  such  single  desires  as  the 
imperfection  of  their  nature  may  admit ;  that  the 
strong  torrents  which,  in  their  own  gladness,  fill 
the  hills  with  hollow  thunder,  and  the  vales  with 
winding  light,  have  yet  their  bounden  charge  of 
field  to  feed  and  barge  to  bear ;  that  the  fierce 
flames  to  which  the  Alp  owes  its  upheaval  and 
the  volcano  its  terror,  temper  for  us  the  metal  vein 
and  quickening  spring,  and  that  for  our  incite* 
ment — I  say  not  our  reward — for  know’ledge  is 
its  own  reward,  herbs  have  their  healing,  stones 
their  preciousness,  and  stars  their  times.’’ 

This  is  speech  as  from  the  lips  of  a  prophet, 
— grandly  expressed  and  purposeful  in  its 
meaning.  Yet,  of  a  surety,  has  Ruskin  lived 
in  the  halls  of  the  high  and  powerful  only 
to  have  gathered  up  this  meaning  at  this  age 
of  the  world.  Of  kindred  feeling  was  Cole¬ 
ridge,  thinking  of  the  proud  ones  of  the  earth, 
when  he  penned  the  lines — 

“  Oh,  lady  !  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure. 

Where  learned  you  that  heroic  measure  ?”  j 

It  is  not  so,  John  Ruskin;  the  workers  of 
this  world,  this  our  English  world,  are  not 
mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
The  contracted  utilitarian  abuse  oflldoctrine 
that  followed  on  the  announcemem  of  the 
philosopher,  passed  away  after  but  a  short 
lapse  of  time,  and  was  no  more.  It  is  the 
instinct  of  God  that  prompts  the  modem 
worker  in  his  course,  as  surely  as  it  prompts 
the  preacher.  The  brave  and  heroic  worker, 
faithful  to  his  appointed  task,  even  he  whom 
men  call  “  Navvy,”  the  stern  old  Saxon  stock, 
who,  like  his  ancestry  of  the  race  of  the 
Vikingr,  works  out  the  mystic  ways  of  Prov¬ 
idence,  that  the  bread  of  physical  life  shall 
be  placed  in  the  mouths  of  himself  and  his 
brethren ; — he  perchance  knows  not,  or  heeds 
not,  the  command,  “  that  man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone  suffice  it  fcfl^him  that  man 
cannot  live  without  bread. 

**  Parson  !”  cried  out  a  fen  farmer  to  a  man 
of  God  in  black  garments,  “  why  don’t  ’e  put 
souls  into  the  congregation?” — the  laboring 
peasantry.  Souls !”  replied  the  preacher, 
turning  an  eye  of  indignation  on  the  hard 
man — **  Souls,  without  bodies !  Find  you 
the  bodies  with  fitting  wages,  and  I  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  raise  the  souls.  I  cannot  create 
souls  in  starving  bodies !” 

No !  no !  not  in  our  day  must  the  re¬ 
proach  be  raised  that  we  work  too  much, 
while  Dorsetshire  laborers  starve,  and  hun¬ 
gry  dogs  in  Skibbereen  devour  the  unburied 


bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children :  while 
men  ask  for  bread,  and  get  stones  to  break  in 
answer;  while  France,  and  Germany,  and 
Italy,  make  revolutions,  incited  mainly  thereto 
by  the  scarcity  of  food,  let  us  not  be  accused 
of  too  much  work ;  while  eastward,  and 
westward,  barbarism  still  obtains,  and  men 
are  as  the  “  beasts  that  perish,”  let  us  not  be 
turned  aside  from  the  work  that  is  to  work 
out  their  civilization.  Pine  forests,  John 
Ruskin,  are  better  than  wood  to  bum,  yet 
that,  too,  is  a  part  appointed  to  them.  Well 
singeth  the  Transatlantic  Englishman,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  of  the  pine,  and  thus  trans¬ 
lates  his  speech ^ 

“  The  wild-eyed  boy,  who  in  the  woods 
Chaunts  his  hymn  to  hill  and  floods, 

Whom  the  city’s  poisoning  spleen 
Made  not  pale,  or  fat,  or  lean  ; 

Whom  the  rain  and  the  wind  piirgeth. 

Whom  the  dawn  and  day-star  urgeth  ; 

In  whose  cheeks  the  rose-leaf  blusheth, 

I  In  whose  feet  the  lion  rusheth. 

Iron  arms  and  iron  mould, 

That  know  not  fear,  fatigue,  or  cold. 

I  give  my  rafters  to  his  boat. 

My  billets  to  his  boiler’s  throat. 

And  I  will  swim  the  ancient  sea 
To  float  my  child  to  victory  ; 

And  grant  to  dwellers  with  the  pine 
Dominion  o’er  the  palm  and  vine. 

Westward  I  ope  the  forest  gates. 

The  train  along  the  railway  skates; 

It  leaves  the  land  behind,  like  ages  past, 

The  foreland  flows  to  it  in  river  fast ; 

Missouri  I  have  made  a  mart, 

I  teach  Iowa  Saxon  art.” 

All  these  uses  the  pine  serves  while  man 
is  in  his  infancy.  When  he  shall  grow  up 
into  full  and  ripened  manhood,  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  art  the  pine  may  remain  in  its  native 
forest  unharmed,  “  to  cover  the  mountains 
like  the  shadows  of  God.” 

Years  ago  a  party  of  engineers  were  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  grounds  of  Woburn  Abbey. 
All  were  suddenly  struck  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  form  of  a  large  pine-tree,  and  stood  still 
saying  nothing,  lost  in  admiration  of  its  beau¬ 
ty  as  a  tree.  One  of  the  number  at  length, 
strong  in  his  art  or  artistry,  his  second  na¬ 
ture  burst  out  into  speech,  “  What  a  splen¬ 
did  water-wheel  shaft  that  tree  would  make !” 
Years  have  rolled  away,  and  water-wheel 
shafts  are  now  all  made  of  iron.  The  pine-tree 
may  grow  and  flourish  forever,  undisturbed 
by  the  engineer.  Nature  has  taught  him  the 
uses  of  inorganic  matter. 

Not  even  from  the  lips  of  Ruskin  can  we 
patiently  listen  to  the  vituperation  of  rail¬ 
ways — the  modem  Actt  of  the  Apostles  of 
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Civilization.  “  Tearing  up  the  surface  of 
Europe  as  grape-shot  do  the  sea !”  Is  this 
all  that  can  be  said  of  them  ? — this  all  that 
Ruskin  can  see  with  his  prophet  soul  in 

“  The  iron  bands,  the  iron  bands, 

The  proxies  of  men’s  clasping  hands, 

That  bind  together  distant  lands,” 

that  make  the  rough  places  smooth,  and 
bring  the  ends  of  the  earth  together  ?  Does 
he,  in  truth,  prefer  to  see  the  grape-shot 
ploughing  up,  not  the  sea,  but  Europe  ?  Not 
so  we.  Let  but  enough  shot  be  rolled  into 
rails,  and  there  shall  be  an  end  of  war.  Yet 
this  he  deems  no  desirable  conclusion.  He 
fears  that  we  shall  be  plunged  into  inglorious 
sloth.  That  the  builder  of  towns,  the  civil 
engineer,  will  be  more  mischievous  than  the 
thrower  down  thereof,  the  military  engineer. 
Not  so  we,  John  Ruskin!  We  have  seen 
shot  fired  in  anger  and  men  slain  thereby, 
and  we  have  witnessed  the  peaceful  engi¬ 
neering  works  of  these  latter  days,  and  out 
of  our  very  hearts  can  we  pronounce  that  the 
latter  is  the  most  exciting,  the  most  satisfy¬ 
ing.  Our  “  rest  shall  not  become  the  rest  of 
stones,”  “  grass”  shall  not  cover  us”  yet 
awhile,  nor  “  lichens  feed  on  us,”  nor  shall 
we  be  “  ploughed  down  into  dust,”  No,  no ! 
we  will  harness  our  fire-steeds  and  saddle 
and  bridle  them,  and  ride  over  the  whole 
world’s  surface  on  the  mission  of  “  peace  up¬ 
on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men.”  Our 
work  shall  be  incessant  while  there  is  a  foe 
to  struggle  against,  an  ignorance  to  root  out, 
a  commerce  to  commence.  Why  should  the 
artist  look  down  with  contempt  on  his  work¬ 
ing  brother,  that  brother  without  whose  help 
he  had  never  become  an  artist  ?  “  We,” 

say  the  Saxon  men,  “  have  cut  through  the 
forest  and  let  in  sunlight  upon  you,  that  you 
may  paint  your  pictures  with  light  and  shad¬ 
ow  ;  we  built  your  houses  to  shelter  your 
artist-work  from  the  weather.  We  built  the 
ships  that  bore  ye  to  and  from  distant  lands. 
We  maintain  rule  and  order,  and  furnish  the 
means  whereby  ye  build  and  endow  church¬ 
es.  We  have  at  times  pulled  down  and  de¬ 
stroyed  churches  in  religious  zeal,  but  we 
have  also  maintained  peace,  and  preserved 
others.  We  work  for  Catholic,  and  Protes¬ 
tant,  and  Puseyite,  and  Dissenter ;  and  while 
we  uphold  the  remnants  of  the  mediaeval 
time,  we  call  on  you  to  remember  that  such 
things  are  but  histories,  and  that  progress  is 
forward,  not  backward.  The  past  is  lesser 
than  the  present,  the  future  greater.  Into 
that  future,  blinded  it  may  be  with  the  blaze. 


struggling  forward,  dazzled  and  darkened 
by  turns,  but  still  struggling  forward  into 
that  future  and  through  it  we  plunge,  and 
rush  to  win  for  humanity  a  fresh  resting- 
place  for  centuries  yet  to  come.” 

The  proposition  that  the  “  use  and  function 
of  man  is  to  be  witness  of  the  glory  of  God,  and 
to  advance  that  glory  by  his  reasonable  obedi¬ 
ence  and  resultant  happiness,”  can  only  hold 
good  of  man  as  a  civilized  being,  not  of  man  in ' 
the  savage  or  partly  savage  state  :  for  there 
are  savages  of  pseudo-civilization,  as  well  as 
of  the  forest.  And  though  there  be  men, 
and  women  too,  who  love  the  “  Hybla  heath¬ 
er  more  for  its  sweet  hives  than  for  its  pur¬ 
ple  hues,”  who  think  “  the  meat  is  more  than 
the  life,  the  raiment  than  the  body  ;  who  re¬ 
gard  the  earth  as  a  stable  and  the  fruit  as 
fodder ;  who  love  the  corn  they  grind  and 
the  fruit  they  crush  better  than  the  garden 
of  the  angels  on  the  slopes  of  Eden,” — yet 
they  also  are  men  and  women,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  soul  shall  not  cast  them  out  of  the  tab¬ 
ernacle.  Men  with  bodies  and  without  minds, 
are  the  germ  of  men  with  minds.  And  shall 
we  complain  that  men  with  bodies  should 
seek  bodily  pleasure;  shall  we  believe  that 
those  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  higher  pleas¬ 
ures,  not  of  God’s  ordinance  ?  Why 
were  tne  acts  of  preserving  and  continuing 
the  species  made  sources  of  physical  pleas¬ 
ure,  save  to  increase  man’s  existence  and 
progress  on  earth  ?  That  which  was  given 
as  a  reward  cannot  be  regarded  as  low  or 
debasing.  Were  a  human  being  without 
passions  or  appetites,  he  were  scarcely  a  hu¬ 
man  being.  Doubtless,  “  sight,  thought,  and 
admiration”  are  the  highest  Of  our  attributes, 
and  it  is  debasing  in  those  capable  of  them, 
to  be  unduly  swayed  by  sensual  gratifications. 
But,  with  the  huge  mass  of  mankind,  born 
without  these  high  attributes,  the  case  is 
different — denial  of  such  coarser  pleasures 
as  they  are  fitted  for  would  induce  insanity 
in  many  cases,  evil  passions  in  most.  Sight, 
thought,  and  admiration  are  the  attributes 
of  cultivated  men ;  but  woe  for  these  men 
were  the  assumption  acted  on,  that  no  other 
pleasures  should  be  permitted.  There  are 
human  beings  whose  nerves  are  as  cables,  or 
as  tightened  parchments  on  drum-heads,  that 
yield  no  vibration  without  beating  thereon ; 
others  there  are,  whose  finely-strung  fibres 
vibrate  to  every  breath  of  air — quick  to  .pleas¬ 
ure  and  as  quick  to  pain.  Men  must  live  to 
eat  who  cannot  live  to  think ;  the  honey  of 
Hybla  may  be  sweet  on  their  palates  without 
offending  those  who  have  eyes  only  for  the 
heather’s  purple  hue ;  the  spirit  of  the  grape 
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may  excite  their  blood  without  disturbing  the 
sense  of  hearing  in  those  who  delight  in  har¬ 
mony  of  “  sweet  noise,”  and  Dutch  form  may 
satisfy  their  coarser  sense  of  woman’s  beau¬ 
ty,  and  leave  unsoiled  the  hallowed  imagina¬ 
tions  of  those  who  dream  only  of  the  Madon¬ 
na’s  purity.  God  meant  all  his  creatures  to 
be  happy — and  commerce  itself  would  grow 
to  be  a  crime — being  mainly  based  on  the 
supply  of  sensual  necessities — were  the  po¬ 
sition  established,  that  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  is  a  degradation.  No,  no  !  beautiful 
senses,  refined,  not  weakened  by  art,  are  the 
precursors  of  mental  excellence,  of  divine 
spirit.  The  Persian  worships  the  sun  as  the 
external  symbol  of  all  beauty  of  light  and 
heat.  It  is  a  sensual  worship,  but  it  is  “  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace.”  And  after  all,  sight  is  but 
a  slight  removal  from  hearing  and  taste. 
The  senses  five  are  but  varieties  of  one  sense, 
touch — physical  action  on  the  various  nerves 
by  whose  agepcy  our  bodies  are  so  constitu¬ 
ted  as  to  form  fitting  abiding  places  for  our 
minds.  Take  a  fine  human  being  of  the 
highest  physical  attributes,  and  with  a  mind 
proportioned  to  them — then  destroy  in  suc¬ 
cession  his  various  nerves  of  sight,  of  scent, 
of  taste,  of  hearing,  of  touch — and  the  brain, 
the  root  of  these  nerves,  the  deposit,  the 
storehouse  of  ideas,  the  fountain  of  thought, 
will  dry  up  and  wither ;  and  mind  will  be  no 
more.  Take  away  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  ] 
and  even  speech  will  gradually  cease.  Bet¬ 
ter,  then,  is  it  to  have  sensual  appetites,  indi¬ 
cating  the  possession  of  nerves  that  may  be 
refined,  than  to  be  devoid  of  senses.  Better 
is  the  Sybarite  couch,  than  the  ^ory  bed  of 
war.  Better  even  the  alderman  s  feast  than 
the  abhorred  squalor  of  Skibbereen.  Better 
the  soulless  orgie  than  the  sea-fight.  Better, 
far  better,  the  reclining  festival,  the  flower- 
wreathed  wine-cup,  the  witching  dancing 
girl  of  the  Greek,  or  Roman,  ol’  modern  Asi¬ 
atic,  than  the  ascetic  sternness  of  the  monk, 
the  self-glorifying  privation  of  the  Simon 
Stylites.  Better  the  epicurean,  keeping  his 
nerves  in  pleasurable  sensation,  when  without 
injury  to  others,  than  the  miserable  stoic, 
gratif^ying  his  miserable  vanity,  without  bene¬ 
fit  to  any  one,  and  destroying  his  own  frame 
by  physical  privation. 

It  requires  a  strong  moral  sense  to  look  at 
the  new  things  acting  before  us,  surrounded 
as  they  are  by  iniquities,  and  yet  to  discern 
clearly  the  good  that  is  in  them.  We  see 
Hudsons,  and  Capel  Courts,  and  Stock  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  all  manner  of  unclean  things 
floating  on  the  surface  of  railways,  and  we 
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forget  the  good  that  lies  under — that  Provi¬ 
dence  is  working  out  its  purposes  by  the 
agency  of  unclean  things.  Miss  Barrett,* 
too,  can  ask  with  a  sneer,  anent  our  “  reso¬ 
nant  steam  eagles,” 

‘  If  we  work  oar  souls  as  nobly  as  our  iron  ?” 

We  will  endeavor  to  answer,  to  show'  that 
the  great  sagene  of  the  iron  roads,  is  draw¬ 
ing  the  ancient  power  and  strength  of  Eng¬ 
land  together ;  its  various  life,  its  rocky  arms 
and  rural  heart,”  for  no  “  narrow  finite  cal¬ 
culating  metropolis  of  manufactures,”  but  for 
the  highest  work  of  the  civilization  of  univer¬ 
sal  man ;  for  his  rescue  from  the  thraldom  of 
misery,  and  poverty,  and  ignorance,  that  man, 
universal  man,  may  become  the  lord  of  all 
the  earth,  and  not  a  miserable  quarrelsome 
assemblage  of  clans,  ravaging  each  other’s 
possessions  like  ferocious  beasts.  We  delib¬ 
erately  throw  down  our  gauntlet  to  the  vitu- 
perators  of  railways,  and  will  deal  with  their 
charges  in  succession,  if,  indeed,  upon  search¬ 
ing,  we  can  find  any  specific  charges. 

First — It  is  asserted  that  railways  are 
ugly.  We  admit  it — while  they  are  new.  But 
so  are  all  new  constructions ;  new  buildings 
of  stone  or  brick  are  garish  and  ugly ;  so  are 
new  earthen  banks  till  nature  has  clad  them 
in  green.  New  sandstone  cuttings,  new  chalk 
cuttings  are  ugly.  But  this  is  only  till  they  are 
overgrown  with  trees,  and  plants,  and  lichens, 
and  herbage,  and  evergreens ;  the  railway 
raviae,  with  its  sweeping  curve,  is  beautiful  as 
a  natural  ravine.  The  South  Western  Rail¬ 
way,  in  some  portions,  is  especially  beautiful. 

“  The  heath,  the  heath  — the  upland  heath, 

With  the  pine  ridge  on  the  height ; 

And  all  below  the  purple  wreath, 

Gleaming  in  rich  sunlight ; 

And  the  sweeping  curve  of  the  glancing  rail. 

In  the  line  of  the  dell  below, 

Where  the  landships  all,  without  oar  or  sail. 
Move  onward  in  goodly  row. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

O’er  the  gladdened  earth’s  surface  are  whirled. 
By  the  iron  steeds’  stride,  o’er  the  forest  so  wide, 
From  the  wilderness  winning  a  world.” 

Turf  the  railway  embankments,  and  plant 
the  cuttings,  and  nature  will  soon  make  them 
beautiful  enough.  The  road-bridges  above 
them  may  always  be  rendered  sightly  ob¬ 
jects,  if  not  in  building,  by  planting  them 
out,  and  covering  them  with  ivy  and  other 
climbers.  The  stations,  we  agree,  should 
not  be  architectural.  In  great  towns  they 
should  be  simply  business-like ;  in  short, 

*  Now  Mrs.  Browning. 
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plain  building?,  emblematic  of  speed  and 
movement.  The  other  stations  should  be  all 
rural,  and  the  station-keepers  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  plant  them  with  roses  and 
honeysuckles,  and  every  variety  of  plant  that 
helps  to  make  English  cottages  beautiful. 
Miserable  have  been  the  railway  attempts  at 
architecture ;  and  to  our  taste  the  Great 
Western  station  at  Paddington,  with  its  no 
pretension  and  evident  utility,  all  coming  by 
accident,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  either  the 
would-be  Gothic  of  Bristol  or  the  monstrous 
abortion  of  Euston  square,  where  the  orig¬ 
inal  stone  gateway,  leading  to  nowhere,  chris¬ 
tened  the  Debtors’  Door  (because  it  was  built 
of  borrowed  capital  at  interest),  now  stands 
at  the  corner  of  a  court- yard,  opening  into  a 
huge  hall  of  stucco  mock  granite,  with  a 
ceiling  of  carved  cross-beams.  An  oval  or 
circular  erection,  we  forget  which,  something 
like  the  Trafalgar  washing-basins,  but  with¬ 
out  water,  stands  in  the  centre,  to  put  the 
money  changers  in.  These  abortions  have 
altogether  cost  the  railway  proprietors  up¬ 
ward  of  £110,000,  so  that  about  fifteen 
pounds  per  diem  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  travellers  to  pay  for  them. 

These  things  are  not  progress,  but  obsta¬ 
cles  to  progress — waste  of  the  means  which 
should  help  on  progress.  But,  were  the 
planning  of  railway  erections  left  to  the  taste 
of  a  Ruskin,  measureless  is  the  silent  instruc¬ 
tion  they  might  be  the  means  of  conveying 
to  the  general  community.  Thoroughly  to 
appreciate  a  wide  field  of  utility  herein  —  of 
true  utility  —  the  railways  running  through 
the  heart  of  Ireland  should  be  traversed, 
where  squalid  huts,  ruder  than  any  Indian 
wigwam,  require  that  the  owners  of  property 
should  be  shamed  into  a  perception  of  the 
decencies  of  civilized  life,  and  a  taste  for  in= 
expensive  rural  beauty.  But  the  vitupera- 
tors  of  railways  should,  in  truth,  regard  them 
as  great  undertakings,  of  a  class  analogous 
to  that  of  cutting  roads  through  a  new  coun¬ 
try.  Contrivance  is  at  work  chiefly  how  to 
get  a  result  of  transit,  and  it  is  for  future 
times  to  convert  mechanical  structures  and 
contrivances  into  pleasure-giving  artistry. 
Happy  are  the  proprietors  whose  arrange¬ 
ments  in  buildings  have  been  of  the  most 
temporary  kind. 

Thirty  years  back,  it  used  to  cost  more 
money  to  transfer  a  load  of  goods  from  the 
backbone  of  England  to  any  seaport,  than 
from  that  seaport  to  India.  And  all  the 
transit,  both  of  goods  and  passengers,  was 
performed  by  horses,  with  an  amount  of  cru¬ 
elty  few  people  are  aware  of,  and  with  an  in¬ 


cessant  nuisance  of  dust  and  mud,  at  very 
slow  paces.  Tliis  work,  and  an  infinitely  in¬ 
creased  amount,  is  now  performed  by  steam, 
at  an  infinite  reduction  of  cost;  we  mean 
actual  cost,  not  charges  to  passengers,  but, 
practical  daily  cost  —  saying  nothing  of 
invested  capital.  The  mud  and  dust,  and 
above  all,  the  enormous  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals,  have  been  abolished,  while  the  speed 
has  b2en  doubled  and  trebled.  The  goods 
and  passengers  carried,  mean  —  freely  trans¬ 
lated —  increased  civilization  to  the  world. 
The  cruelty  abolished,  means  refinement  of 
the  English  nation,  a  result  no  Christian 
can  contemplate  without  satisfaction.  Were 
there  no  other  results,  these  alone  should 
close  the  lips  of  the  vituperators  of  railways. 

But  the  objectors  will  reply  —  Think  of 
the  iniquities  and  immoralities  which  they 
have  caused. 

Not  so,  we  reply.  There  were  Law’s 
Mississippi  scheme  and  hundreds  of  other 
schemes  long  before  the  advent  of  railways. 
God  has  made  nothing  in  vain,  and  even  ini¬ 
quities  and  immoralities  have  a  part  to  play 
in  creation.  Even  Hudsons  have  their  utili¬ 
ties;  and  those  equally  culpable,  his  co-di¬ 
rectors  and  co-shareholders,  whose  cupidity 
was  the  true  origin  of  his  malpractices.  If 
a  railway  be  required,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it 
must  take  some  time  to  make,  say  three  to 
four  years,  and  during  that  time  the  money 
laid  out  can  yield  no  interest.  When  done, 
if  it  pays  more  than  an  average  rate  of  profit, 
it  cannot  last,  because  competition  will  be  at 
work,  anxious  to  get  a  share  in  the  surplus 
profit.  If  honest  men  propose  to  make  a 
railway  —  to  go  without  interest  while  mak¬ 
ing,  and  to  obtain  a  moderate  interest  when 
made,  without  the  power  of  selling  shares 
and  realizing  their  capital  meanwhile  —  the 
public  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  But  let 
the  projector  propose  an  impracticable  ten  per 
cent.,  the  shares  are  taken  up  immediately, 
and  the  railway  is  commenced  ;  the  Hudson 
tribe  are  such  juggling  projectors,  and  pay 
themselves  for  their  trouble,  leaving  their 
gulls  to  suffer,  where  they  can.  Shares  and 
money  change  hands  in  a  gambling  process, 
where  every  one  expects  to  get  profit  with¬ 
out  work  done,  and  the  public  gets  the  rail¬ 
way.  It  is  sought  to  exact  high  prices,  to 
pay  for  the  interest  upon  wasted  capital,  but 
this  is  not  practicable.  The  shares  fall  to 
the  value  which  represents  the  real  and  not 
the  wasted  capital,  and  they  pay  an  average 
interest  on  the  former  only.  This  only  is 
the  witchcraft  which  the  Hudson  tribe  use, 
taking  care  to  buy  their  shares  very  cheap, 
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or  get  them  for  nothing,  and  to  sell  them  at 
an  increased  price. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  mankind  we  ran 
over  his  four  chief  physical  wants,  regarding 
him  as  a  stationary  being.  But  he  requires 
more  than  this  —  the  power  of  locomotion  is 
a  necessity  to  him.  In  many  cases  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  man  is  bom  in  a  climate  uncon¬ 
genial  to  him.  If  he  stays  in  it,  he  dies,  or 
suffers  incessant  illness,  that  makes  him  a 
pain  to  himself  and  others.  He  therefore 
requires  the  facility  of  getting  away  to  a 
congenial  climate,  and  of  occasionally  return¬ 
ing  to  his  friends.  As  interchange  increases 
between  nations,  more  of  this  will  exist ;  for 
human  affections  are  not  to  be  checked  by 
peculiarities  of  race,  and  thus,  probably,  it 
was  designed  by  nature  from  the  beginning. 
With  limited  means  of  transit,  therefore, 
much  misery  must  ensue.  With  cheap  tran¬ 
sit  this  misery  will  cease.  Many  a  Spaniard 
and  Italian,  in  natural  qualities,  is  born  in 
England  and  Germany  ;  many  a  German  and 
Englishman  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Misfitted  to 
their  climates,  they  are  useless  to  themselves 
and  the  world  ;  fitted  to  their  climates,  they 
become  producers  after  their  several  fash-  ! 
ions.  All  such  interchanges  tend  to  draw 
close  the  bonds  between  nations,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  merge  them  into  a  cosmopolitan 
world,  wherein  war  shall  cease.  Wars  be¬ 
tween  nations  are,  we  believe,  a  result  of 
their  not  knowing  each  other,  or,  at  least,  of 
not  knowing  each  other  intimately  enough. 
At  present,  the  uses  of  railways  are  but  par¬ 
tially  developed.  England,  by  virtue  of  its 
huge  water-roads  over  the  ocean,  has  become 
civilized  faster  than  other  nations.  Men  of 
all  European  nations  have  visted  the  “  work¬ 
shop  of  the  world,”  where  their  ancestors 
came  for  war  purposes,  and  left  their  race 
behind  them  to  mingle  with  the  natives  of 
the  soil.  And  the  English  race  —  essenti¬ 
ally  a  mixed  race,  —  wherein  the  blood  of 
Celts,  Phoenicians,  Piets,  Scots,  Romans, 
Danes,  Saxons,  Normans  and  Dutchmen  — 
and  probably  the  best  of  each  —  was  united 
to  produce  the  universal  man.  They  went 
forth  into  all  lands  —  to  America,  to  India, 
to  Africa  —  leaving  permanent  colonies  in  all 
where  the  climate  was  favorable,  and  con¬ 
stantly  renewing  colonists  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  was  unfavorable.  This  mingling  of 
races  was  the  result  of  the  ocean-road  and 
shipping,  combined  with  the  plentiful  blood 
of  the  fair-haired  ocean  rovers  so  largely  in¬ 
fused  in  the  race.  Ireland  lacked  this  blood, 
and  her  population  has  remained  stationary. 
France  the  same.  Spain  and  Italy  the  same. 


The  Celts  are  not  an  ocean-roving  people. 
The  Gallic  cock  is  an  emblem  of  Gallic 
inefficiency  on  the  wide  waters  of  ocean. 
This  grand  evil  —  the  want  of  constant 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  has  kept  up  wars  —  sometimes  by 
contrivance  of  the  rulers,  sometimes  by  mu* 
tual  antipathies.  This  great  evil  will  be  ut¬ 
terly  removed  and  rooted  out  by  railways. 
There  was  a  time  when  every  English  shire 
and  county  had  tt  rms  of  vituperation  to  be¬ 
stow  on  its  neighbors  —  when  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales  were  at  war  with  Eng¬ 
land,  till  conquered.  It  was  making  roads 
through  the  Highlands  that  rooted  out  the 
rebellions. 

“  Had  you  seen  but  this  road 
Before  it  was  made, 

You’d  lift  up  your  hands 
And  bless  General  Wade.” 

What  England  was,  Europe  still  is.  There 
were  roads,  but  only  for  the  wealthy  few  — 
till  the  late  advent  of  some  few  railways. 
But  the  wealthy  few  do  not  destroy  national 
antipathies.  It  is  the  traveling  of  the  many 
that  must  accomplish  such  a  result.  By  the 
advent  and  extension  of  railways,  the  whole 
of  Europe,  the  whole  of  the  world,  will  as¬ 
similate  to  the  condition  of  England,  with 
the  variation  of  climate.  Little  have  they 
yet  done,  for  they  are  but  in  their  infancy. 
They  have  been  sought  for  by  individuals  as 
a  money-getting  speculation,  not  by  commu- 
,nities  as  civilizers.  When  they  shall  really 
be  developed,  it  will  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest  of  mankind  to  travel,  and  look 
on  other  lands. 

Little  do  artists  dream  of  the  high  pur¬ 
poses  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  agency  of 
railways,  unless,  indeed,  they  deem  that  high 
art  and  nature’s  bounties  and  wonders  should 
be  reserved  wholly  for  the  few,  while  the 
many  toil  to  give  them  leisure.  Would  ye 
build  temples  —  oh,  ye  men  of  art !  —  tem¬ 
ples  to  God  ?  Would  ye  build  these  tem- 
1  pies  only  for  the  rich  ?  No  ;  the  true  artist 
builds  for  mankind.  Where,  then,  would  ye 
place  your  temples  ?  In  the  squalid  haunts 
where  men  congregate,  in  the  cities  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  days  of  barbarism  ?  No, 
no ;  the  high  places  of  the  land,  the  wild 
heaths  and  pine-groves  made  by  God,  ere 
man  was  —  where  the  lark  sings  —  and  not 
the  dens  where  the  mouse  cheeps  and  the  rai 
I  burrows  —  are  the  true  sites  for  your  tem- 
1  plea,  where  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  shall  not 
come  to  build  them  round  with  dens  ot'  in¬ 
iquity,  where  a  corrupt  priesthood  panders 
to  human  vices.  And  how  shall  the  people 
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go  to  worship  at  God’s  altars  thus  placed  in 
the  pure  and  holy  air,  how — but  by  the  rail¬ 
ways  ye  run  down  and  scorn?  Again,  ar¬ 
tists,  would  ye  build  temples  to  the  drama, 
to  the  muses  —  where  would  ye  place  them, 
save  on  the  railway  line?  The  days  have 
gone  by  when  it  was  a  need  for  men  to  build 
close  cities  ;  and  the  time  is  coming  when, 
as  of  old,  the  tree  will  again  shadow  the 
dwelling.  Time  and  space  have  been  van¬ 
quished,  and  the  residences  of  regenerate 
man  have  yet  to  be  constructed.  Turn 
whither  we  will  —  do  what  we  will  in  art, 
artistry,  mechanism,  agriculture,  exercise, 
health,  knowledge,  or,  if  it  must  be,  war  — 
in  all  things,  henceforth,  the  iron  way  is  the 
way  of  our  worldly  salvation,  of  our  men¬ 
tal  progress,  of  our  soul’s  rescue  from  de¬ 
gradation.  Look  on  us,  ye  men  of  high  as¬ 
pirations,  as  your  veritable  brethren,  —  we, 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water; 
the  mountain-borers,  the  valley-fillers,  the 
hill-upheavers,  the  modern  centaurs  ;  beget¬ 
ters  of  the  fire-steeds  of  the  land  and  the 
coursers  of  the  ocean ;  holding  the  physical 
world  in  our  hands  at  the  command  of  God, 
who  has  bidden  us  to  make  the  rough  places 
smooth,  that  his  people  ma)"  dwell  together 
in  unity.  Work  ye,  then,  at  your  god-like 
art ;  let  the  temple  rise,  the  sculpture  grow, 
the  picture  start  into  life  ;  let  the  poet  sing 
and  the  sage  speak,  the  prophet  inspire  men 
with  his  own  spirit ;  but  with  all  that  forget 
not  that  it  was  the  hard  hands  of  your  de¬ 
spised  brethren,  the  physical  workers,  with 
sweating,  brows  and  burning  hearts,  that  first 
won  for  ye  this  world  from  the  wilderness, 
and  gave  ye  the  vantage  ground  to  stand  on. 
Rough  nurses  have  we  been  to  nourish  the 
germ  of  baby  art ;  but  lo !  it  lives,  moves, 
and  has  being.  We  reverence  ye  for  your 
beauty.  Scorn  ye  not  our  strength  that  has 
shielded  that  beauty  from  harm.  Look  ye 

Into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  can  see, 
See  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder 
that  will  be,” 

“  Out  of  the  strong  comes  forth  sweetness, 
out  of  the  eater  comes  forth  meat.” 

We  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  man  from  the  savage  state  through 
his  physical  gradations,  the  result  of  his 
reason  and  his  circumstances,  till  we  have 
shown  what  we  believe  to  be  practicable  in 
perfecting  the  supply  of  his  four  cardinal 
wants — food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  lodging. 
We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  nature 
provided  all  these  things  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Circumstance  after  circumstance,  ma¬ 


terial  after  material  presenting  themselves,  as 
men  became  fitted  for  and  needed  them. 
The  question  next  follows,  of  his  mental 
progress. 

We  hold  that  race  is  self-developing  on 
earth,  as  in  all  other  organized  creations  or 
germs,  just  as  certain  plants  thrive  in  cer¬ 
tain  latitudes  and  elevations,  and  others  do 
not ;  and  as  plants  removed  by  man  to  con¬ 
genial  regions  thrive  while’others  die,  as  the 
hot-house  plant  of  one  country  becomes  the 
open  air  plant  of  another ;  and  thus,  do 
what  we  will,  the  race  of  Englishmen  will 
remain  Englishmen,  unless  transported  to 
other  circumstances,  which  will  not  permit 
the  peculiarly  English  qualities  to  develop 
themselves.  They  are  “racy  of  the  soil.” 
And  were  the  whole  race  swept  away  to¬ 
morrow,  and  this  island  of  long  memories 
peopled  with  weaklings,  not  long  would  it 
so  remain.  The  best  blood  of  the  North 
would  again  descend,  as  in  the  olden  time — 
“  the  children  of  the  pine” — and  the  world’s 
battle  would  begin  anew.  Backward  would 
roll  the  Celt,  onw  ard  would  press  the  Norse¬ 
man  ;  sharp  keels  would  cut  and  cover  the 
northern  seas ;  and  in  a  few  hundred  years, 
again  would  England  be  peopled  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen — “  racy  of  the  soil,”  rough  and 
rude  ;  with  “  blood  fetched  from  fathers  of 
war-proof with  “  horse  to  ride  and  weapon 
to  wear but  the  coal  still  to  dig  and  the 
iron  to  smelt ;  and  the  long  course  of  inter¬ 
rupted  industry  to  work  into  order  and 
method.  The  hard,  large  hand  would  grow 
to  its  fitting  work,  and  the  artist’s  fingers 
would  pine ;  the  Celt  would  be  a  savage, 
and  the  Saxon  a  boor.  Whom  God  hath 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder ; 
and  the  wars  ended,  Celt  and  Saxon  inter¬ 
mixed,  and  substantial  dwellings  erected  to 
make  an  artificial  climate,  English  refinement 
becomes  possible.  Who  shall  now  tell  us 
of  what  blood  were  Shakspeare,  and  Bacon, 
and  Milton — not  what  names  their  fathers 
and  mothers  were  known  by,  but  whence 
and  how  came  that  rare  combination  of 
brains  and  nerves,  strong  hearts  and  intel¬ 
lectual  heads,  that  made  them  the  world’s 
wonder  ?  Was  it  the  red-haired  Dane,  of 
the  large  features  and  ogre  mouth, 

“  That  toss’d  the  sprawling  infant  on  his  spear 

or  the  fierce  Celt,  who  made  human  sacri¬ 
fices  in  his  Druid  temple ;  or  the  swart 
Phoenician,  bastard  brother  to  the  money - 
loving  Jew ;  or  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  or 
Norwegian,  loving  the  ale-cup ;  or  the 
hard,  crafty  Norman  baron,  with  the  church 
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on  his  lips  and  sensual  lusts  in  his  heart ;  or 
was  it  the  Dutchman  of  the  “  purest  Norse 
blood,”  too  thick  to  run  through  his  veins 
till  urged  by  alcohol  ?  Was  is  not,  rather, 
that  out  of  the  mingling  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  all  these,  purged  from  their  de¬ 
fects,  those  great  spirits  arose  ?  We  hold 
to  this  belief. 

Throughout  all  nature,  animate  and  in¬ 
animate,  we  seem  to  recognize  two  great 
principles — elasticity  and  gravity ;  and  with¬ 
out  their  mutual  action  and  reaction  the 
world  could  scarcely  exist.  In  man,  the 
principle  of  elasticity  is  represented  by  the 
Celt,  whose  elastic  energy  all  boils  off  in 
vapor,  till  controled  by  the  Saxon  gravity, 
or  moral  force,  which  holds  it  down  like  the 
weighty  valve  of  a  steam-engine — if  too 
tightly,  producing  dangerous  explosions ;  if 
too  loosely,  producing  no  result ;  but,  at  the 
right  degree  of  pressure,  giving  world- wide 
advantage. 

Had  England  remained  Celtic,  she  would 
have  been  as  Ireland — never  to  thrive  till 
gravitated.  But  she  was  an  open  road  for  all 
men  ;  and  when,  by  the  process  of  railways, 
Ireland  shall  become  the  “jumping- off  place” 
for  men  who  go  down  to  the  ocean  in  ships 
— the  highway  to  the  Far  West,  then  she, 
too,  will  be  resorted  to  by  strong  men, 
who  will  make  of  her  a  “  boast,  a  marvel, 
and  a  show.”  They  who  grow  cotton  in 
the  Union,  will  perchance  bring  it  to  Ire¬ 
land’s  western  ports ;  and,  beholding  wasted 
water-power,  and  delicate  Celtic  fingers,  fit¬ 
ted  for  textile  fabrics,  also  lying  waste  in 
close  contiguity,  will  draw  the  inference  that 
there  needs  but  a  mill  and  machinery  to  do 
all  the  rest.  And  thus  will  Ireland  be¬ 
come  a  land  of  manufactured  fabrics,  and 
the  reproach  of  her  poverty  and  misery  be 
removed  from  us. 

The  want  of  communion,  of  free  and  cheap 
intercourse  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
has  generated  want  of  confidence.  There¬ 
fore  commercial  transactions  have  required 
a  medium  of  exchange  not  easy  to  counter¬ 
feit  or  falsify.  This  nature  provided  in  the 
precious  metals.  The  less  civilized,  the  more 
barbarous  the  nation,  the  more  essential  the 
metallic  currency.  A  Spanish  dollar  was 
said  to  “  speak  all  languages.”  As  knowl¬ 
edge  increased  and  faith  grew — that  faith 
which  has  removed  so  many  “  railway 
mountains,”  and  which  faith  will  grow 
again,  the  Hudsons  notwithstanding — paper 
was  substituted  for  metals.  The  paper 
would  be  universal  were  honesty  universal — 
in  other  words,  were  knowledge  universal ; 


for  Coleridge  says,  with  truth,  that  “a 
rogue  is  only  a  fool  with  a  circumbendibus.” 
And  now,  at  the  time  when  paper  has  be¬ 
come  widely  extended  in  other  lands,  when 
honesty  is  greatly  increased,  precisely  at 
this  time  has  nature  discovered  to  man  large 
hoards  of  gold  hitherto  unknown,  and  which 
are  probably  only  the  forerunners  of  masses 
yet  to  be  discovered,  in  quantities  to  render 
them  applicable  to  useful  purposes  in  the 
arts,  after  their  rarity  and  value  as  an  ex¬ 
change  medium  shall  be  lost.  For  in  this 
question  of  gold,  if  we  consider  it  rightly, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  as  plentiful  in  the  world  as  other 
metals,  only  it  is  less  accessible.  Gold  is 
the  only  metal  that  is  always  found,  in  the 
metallic  state,  not  chemically  combined  with 
other  bodies.  Therefore,  at  the  cooling 
down  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  its  mere 
weight  would  carry  it  down  into  crevices 
below  the  surface,  precisely  as  the  metal  in 
a  smelting-furnace  falls  through  the  slag  to 
the  bottom.  The  gold  found  in  streams,  and 
alluvium  and  diluvium,  has  been  subsequently 
thrown  out  by  volcanic  action  ;  as  the  spangle 
gold  of  California  testifies,  and  also  the  lumps 
melted  in  matrices.  The  traditions  of  all 
South- American  gold  mines  are,  that  when 
the  water  broke  in — the  usual  mode  for  na¬ 
ture  to  close  a  mine — “it  was  at  its  richest” 
— mas  riquesas  que  nimcn.  Marvellously 
has  nature  timed  this  Californian  discovery. 
The  railway  of  Panama,  the  first  of  numer¬ 
ous  railways  through  that  district,  shorten¬ 
ing  man’s  transit  to  the  East — the  thing 
talked  of  and  desired  for  ages,  is  its  first 
result ;  and  with  that  railway  the  i  eign  of 
law  and  order  commences  in  that  region  of 
stagnant  listlessness  and  active  tyranny.  A 
new  and  improving  race  is  planting  progress. 
When  the.  work  shall  be  done,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  rooted,  probably  more  gold  will  be  dis¬ 
covered,  if  not  in  the  very  act  of  cutting, 
side  by  side  with  the  coal  beds  we  ai  e  now 
told  of  for  the  first  time.  If  gold  and  silver 
can  be  procured  as  plentifully  as  copper, 
we  shall  he  enabled  to  use  pleasant  utensils 
without  risk  of  thieves.  But  assuredly  men 
will  not  coin  it  into  money,  when  free  rail¬ 
way  transit  over  all  the  earth  shall  have 
made  honesty  not  merely  the  “  best  policy,” 
but  the  only  practicable  policy. 

Looking  twtck  on  what  wo  have  written 
almost  reminds  us  of  the  noted  book  title, 
“  De  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis." 
Our  excuse  must  be,  that  man,  being  uni¬ 
versal,  all  things  fall  into  his  category.  Mean¬ 
while  we  hold  to  the  faith,  that  what  the 
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printing  press  has  been  to  the  “  republic  of 
letters’^ — a  bond  and  a  covenant — that  will 
the  railway  become  to  the  republic  of  na¬ 
tions — Peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men. 
And  what  then?  When  all  these  things 
shall  be  done,  when  man’s  physical  wants 
shall  be  all  supplied,  and 

“  Food,  like  air,  be  common  unto  all 

when  we  shall  not  live  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live  ; 
when  war  shall  be  extinct,  and 

“  Man  to  man,  the  warld  o’er, 

Shall  brithers  be,  and  a’  that 


what  shall  men  do  then  ?  Shall  they  sit  on 
thrones  apart  like  gods,  holding  high  con¬ 
verse  ;  or,  like  Alexander,  shall  they  weep 
for  more  worlds  to  conquer  }  We  believe 
that,  “  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be  :  world  without  end  that  the 
law  of  progress  goes  on  through  all  eternity  ; 
that  the  highest  philosopher  of  our  time  will 
be  but  the  common  staple  of  the  times  to 
come.  We  have  faith  that 

“  Ever  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs. 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns.” 


From  the  Metropolitan. 

MY  CHILDHOOD’S  THOUGHT. 

1'hree  fields  beyond  our  dwelling-place,  a  limpid  streamlet  floweth, 
From  spring -head  onward  I  have  traced  it  wheresoe’er  it  goeth; 

I  used  to  idle  on  the  banks,  and  childishly  to  ponder 

O’er  that  river’s  shining  course  with  pleasant  awe  and  wonder, 

Arranging  in  my  secret  mind  a  creed  of  mystic  birth — 

That  Elfin  river  was  a  tvpe  of  my  own  doom  on  earth. 

And  so  from  spring-head  to  the  vale  where  many  waters  meet, 

I  learnt  the  story  page  by  page,  and  other  lessons  sweet. 

Where  the  yielding  greenest  moss  gathers  o’er  the  roundetl  rocks 
(’Tis  the  shepherds’  favorite  rest,  crook  in  hand,  to  watch  their  flocks), 
’There  amid  the  scented  thyme,  fern,  and  hyacinthine  bells, 

Forth  a  hundred  ripples  gush  on  flowery  paths  to  distant  dells ; 

’IVIid  this  waste  of  summer  sweets,  mark  a  fostering  hand  is  near. 

And  a  marble  basin  fair  receives  some  falling  diamonds  here; 

Thence  again  ’mid  beds  of  roses,  sporting,  toying  on  its  way. 

Where  a  classic  tern  file  craves  mirrored  grace  and  fond  delay. 

Heedless  on  the  water  runneth,  wideneth,  and  will  not  stay ; 

Tasteful  bowers  are  left  behind,  grand  arid  festal  scenes  are  o’e 
And  e’er  spring-head  murmurs  fade,  bids  adieu  forever  more. 

Merrily  the  streamlet  floweth,  hidden  under  archways  drear. 

Merrily  it  floweth  through  ruins  dim  and  sights  of  fear ; 

’Tis  a  young  and  saucy  streamlet  frolicking  so  lightly  by. 

With  its  surface  all  uuruflled,  e’en  though  wintry  breezes  sigh ;  , 

Gliding  on  transparently  with  a  murmuring  song  forever. 

Looking  not  to  right  or  left — oh,  it  was  a  careless  river ! 

Through  the  sheltered  pasture-fields,  winding  in  and  winding  out. 

How  the  frisking  waters  run  hereabout  and  thereabout ! 

Old  oak-roots  and  ivy-leaves,  cowslip  beds  and  violet  banks 
Washing  o’er,  and  now  and  then  foaming  up  and  playing  pranks. 

It  was  an  idle,  roving  life ;  but  the  dancing  days  were  done, 

When  a  graver  work  was  found  from  the  dawn  to  set  of  sun : 

And  the  noisy  mill-wheel  turning,  whispered  to  the  busy  water — 

“  Thy  proud  heart  is  humbled  now,  dainty,  foolish,  idle  daughter  !” 
Useful  days  and  dreamless  nights  fill  up  thine  appointed  race, 

While  the  stars  reflected  shine  on  the  mill-pool’s  placid  face. 

But  stars  shone  on  the  other  side  of  that  clever  talking  mill. 

And  the  holy  moonbeams  fell  not  alone  on  waters  still. 

Darting  forward  with  a  power  they  had  never  known  before. 

Swiftly  onward  now  they  flew  escaping  from  the  prison  door  ; 

Flowery  meads  and  gardens  trim  were  as  though  they  ne’er  had  been. 
Darksome  depths,  and  raging  foam,  and  splitting  rocks  made  up  the 
scene. 

There  is  a  deep  and  dread  abyss,  and  into  it  the  water  leaps — 

A  silver  thread  diverging  ere  the  furious  current  madly  sweeps  ; 

I  shrank  to  hear  the  distant  roar  of  the  tumbling  waters  wild, 

I  prayed  no  wanderer  forlorn  along  that  way  might  be  beguiled. 

But  follow  by  the  silver  thread  to  pastures  fair  where  nature  smiled. 
Straight  and  narrow  is  the  stream,  the  humble  stream  is  known  to  few. 
It  leads  to  woodland  solitudes,  and  bids  the  heartless  crowd  adieu ; 
Straight  and  narrow,  pure  and  deep — onward,  onward  calmly  gliding — 
Ocean’s  mighty  bosom  this,  and  many  silver  streamlets  hiding. 
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It  was  the  opinion  of  Addison  that  nothing 
in  history  was  so  imposing,  nothing  so  pleas¬ 
ing  and  affecting,  as  the  accounts  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  eminent  persons  in  their  dying 
hour.  Montaigne  before  him  had  given  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  same  sentiment.  Of  all  the 
passages  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  those,  he 
said,  which  attracted  and  delighted  him 
most,  were  the  words  and  gestures  of  depart¬ 
ing  men.  If,”  he  adds,  “  I  were  a  maker 
of  books,  I  would  compile  a  register,  with 
comments,  of  various  Deaths,  for  he  who 
should  teach  men  to  die  would  teach  them 
to  live.”  The  register  would  not  be  difficult 
to  supply.  The  commentary  is  a  loss — rich 
as  it  would  have  been  in  the  reflections  of  a 
shrewd  and  thoughtful  mind,  fearless  in  its 
confessions,  holding  up  its  feelings,  in  their 
weakness  and  their  strength,  as  a  mirror  in 
which  the  readers  might  behold  themselves. 
But  Montaigne,-  who  merely  gives  a  formal 
idhesion  to  Christianity,  and  too  generally 
Iraws  both  precept  and  practice  from  the 
tode  of  Epicurus,  was  not  the  person  to 
each  others  to  live  or  die.  He  had  realized 
leyond  most  men  the  terror  of  death,  stu- 
lied  it  incessantly  in  all  its  aspects,  and  done 
lis  best  to  steel  himself  against  the  stroke  ; 
mt  the  resources  of  religion  are  scarcely 
Ireamt  of  in  his  philosophy  of  mortality, 
le  treats  the  question  almost  like  a  heathen, 
•aises  more  misgivings  than  he  removes,  and 
ioes  less  to  reform  the  careless  and  encou- 
•age  the  timid  than  to  offend  the  pious  and 
listurb  the  peaceful.  He  seldom,  indeed, 
ouches  upon  a  sacred  subject,  without  leav¬ 


ing  us  in  doubt  whether  he  is  in  earnest  or 
in  jest.  He  seems,  in  his  bantering  way,  to, 
be  striking  with  one  hand  while  he  affects 
to  support  with  the  other ;  and  his  attack, 
though  far  from  formidable,  is  more  power¬ 
ful  than  his  defence.  He  would  have  been 
an  eminent  teacher  in  Greece  or  Rome,  but 
was  no  ways  fitted  to  be  a  master  in  Christ¬ 
endom.  Two  or  three  of  Montaigne’s  coun¬ 
trymen  have  since  attempted  to  carry  out 
his  conception :  but,  not  inheriting  his  genius 
with  his  project,  their  works  are  said  to  be 
meagre  and  vapid.  More  worthless  they 
could  not  be  than  the  similar  compilations 
which  have  been  published  in  English;  a 
page  from  a  parish-register  would  be  nearly 
as  edifying. 

Addison  and  Montaigne,  in  their  specula¬ 
tions  upon  Death,  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
mental  feelings.  The  physical  part  of  the 
question  had  only  been  treated  in  detached 
fragments,  until  Bichat  endeavored  to  give  a 
connected  view  of  those  changes  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  are  immediately  concerned  in  the 
extinction  of  life.  Even  this  was  only  a 
single  branch  of  an  extensive  subject ;  and, 
far  from  exhausting  it,  the  state  of  knowledge 
obliged  him  to  rest  content  with  a  general 
outline — but  it  was  an  outline  drawn  with 
a  master’s  hand.  A  more  beautiful  piece  of 
scientific  writing  could  nowhere  be  found — 
none  more  lucid  in  arrangement,  more  clear, 
simple,  and  concise  in  style.  He  had  to 
deal  with  a  mass  of  tangled  threads,  and 
wove  them  into  a  vivid  and  harmonious 
pattern.  A  disposition  to  fanciful  system  is 
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the  principal  defect  of  the  celebrated  “  Re¬ 
searches  on  Life  and  Death,’*  which  will 
continue  a  classic,  when,  by  the  progress  of 
discovery,  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  authority. 
Since  Bichat  led  the  way,  numerous  writers 
have  followed  in  his  track — extended  his 
experiments,  corrected  his  errors,  and  mo- 
di6ed  his  theories.  The  knowledge  is  con¬ 
fined  at  present  to  professional  works  which 
few  besides  professional  men  are  likely  to 
read,  and  is  too  much  bound  up  with  gene¬ 
ral  physiology  to  permit  us  to  enter  at  large 
upon  the  question.  What  Bichat  imperfectly 
discussed  in  a  volume,  we  must  dismiss  in  a 
page.  A  summary  of  the  newest  and  best 
information  will  be  found  in  the  able  and 
philosophical  Principles  of  Medicine  by  Dr. 
Williams,  or  in  the  Lectures  on  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practice  of  Medicine  by  Dr. 
VVatson — a  work  upon  which  his  own  craft 
have  set  the  seal  of  their  highest  approba¬ 
tion,  and  which  it  may  interest  others  to  be 
told  is  not  a  dry  detail  of  symptoms  and 
remedies,  but  a  luminous  account  of  disease, 
which  he  has  had  the  art  to  make  as  enter¬ 
taining  as  instructive.  It  was  not  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  Dr.  Williams  or  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son  to  write  a  formal  treatise  upon  death. 
This  was  done  by  Dr.  Symonds — whose  ad¬ 
mirable  article  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anato¬ 
my  and  Physiology,  though  a  condensed,  is 
the  most  comprehensive  description  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  entire  phy¬ 
sical  phenomena  of  natural  death  are  passed 
in  review  ;  the  results  of  original  observation 
are  combined  with  the  researches  of  others  ; 
and  some  portions  of  the  subject,  such  as 
the  signs  of  dying,  are  more  elaborately 
treated  than  anywhere  else  Addressed  to 
medical  men,  it  presumes  a  degree  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  their  science  ;  yet  two-thirds 
of  the  essay  could  hardly  be  more  attractive 
to  general  readers  if  it  had  been  penned  for 
their  use.  General  readers,  however,  are 
less  inquisitive  on  the  matter  than  their 
deep  concern  in  it  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
or  it  would  not  be  confined  to  the  domain  of 
the  physician.  Addison  assumed  that  the 
interest  was  as  universal  as  the  lot ;  but 
though 

“  Death  only  is  the  fate  which  none  can  miss,” 

another  poet  has  said  with  almost  equal  truth 
that 

“All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves.” 
Most  feel  about  it  much  the  same  as  did 


Justice  Shallow: — *‘The  mad  days  that  I 
have  spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine 
old  acquaintance  are  dead!  Silence.  We 
shall  all  follow,  cousin !  Shallow.  Certain, 
’tis  certain  ;  very  sure,  very  sure :  death,  as 
the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all ;  all  shall 
die.  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stam¬ 
ford  fair  ?”  He  moralizes  mechanically  upon 
death,  pays  it  parenthetically  the  tribute  due 
to  an  indisputable  truth — but  the  price  o> 
oxen  has  not  the  less  of  his  thoughts.  Wt 
persist  in  thinking  death  distant  because  the 
date  is  doubtful,  and  remain  unconcerned 
spectators  until  we  are  summoned  to  be 
actors  in  the  scene. 

Yet,  however  little  the  majority  of  men 
may  be  tempted  to  originate  inquiry,  there 
can  hardly  be  many  to  whom  an  account  of 
the  mental  and  corporal  sensations  which 
attend  upon  death  can  be  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  when  brought  before  their  eyes. 
Father  Bridaine,  a  French  itinerant  of  the 
last  century,  who  in  a  mixture  of  eccentricity 
and  fervid  eloquence  combined  the  two  most 
powerful  agencies  by  which  a  vulgar  auditory 
are  attracted  and  moved,  once  wound  up  a 
discourse  by  the  announcement  that  he  would 
attend  each  of  his  hearers  to  his  home, — and 
putting  himself  at  their  head,  conducted 
them  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living — 
a  neighboring  churchyard.  We  deeply  feel 
that  we  are  in  many  respects  little  qualified 
for  the  subject  which  we  venture  to  take  up : 
there  is  in  it,  however,  a  mysterious  awful¬ 
ness  which  may  probably  carry  on  our  read¬ 
ers  in  spite  of  our  imperfections.  But  the 
profit  will  be  to  those  who  renjember,  as  they 
read,  that  we  describe  or  attempt  to  describe 
the  road  which  they  themselves  must  travel, 
and,  like  Bridaine,  are  conducting  them  to 
their  home. 

John  Hunter  called  the  blood  the  moving 
material  of  life.  Elaborated  from  the  food 
we  eat,  it  carries  nutriment  and  stimulus  to 
every  part  of  the  body;  and  while  in  its 
progress  it  replenishes  the  waste  going  on  in 
the  frame,  it  receives  and  throws  off  much  of 
the  effete  and  worn-out  matter  which  would 
otherwise  clog  and  encumber  the  machinery. 
The  moment  the  blood  is  reduced  below  a 
certain  standard,  the  functions  languish  ;  the 
moment  it  is  restored,  the  functions  revive. 
The  brain,  in  general  bleeding,  is  the  first 
to  feel  the  loss ;  and  a  mere  change  of  posi¬ 
tion,  by  affecting  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
head,  will  make  the  difference  between  un¬ 
consciousness  and  sense.  Where  the  object 
is  to  bring  down  the  circulation  to  the  lowest 
point,  the  safeguard  against  carrying  the  de- 
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pletion  too  far  is  to  make  the  patient  sit  up ; 
and  when  faintness  ensues,  sensibility  returns 
by  laying  him  backward,  which  immediately 
sends  a  current  of  blood  to  the  brain.  The 
effect  of  the  circulation  on  a  limb  is  seen '  in 
the  operation  for  an  aneurism  of  the  leg  — 
a  disease  in  which  the  artery,  unable  to 
resist  the'  force  of  the  blood,  continues 
to  distend,  until,  if  left  to  itself,  it  usually 
bursts,  and  the  patient  bleeds  to  death.  To 
prevent  this  result,  the  main  artery  itself  is 
often  tied  above  the  tumor,  and  thus  the 
bloo(f  is  stopped  short  of  the  place  where  it 
was  gradually  working  a  fatal  outlet.  The 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  cut  off  from  its  supply, 
at  once  turns  cold,  and,  unless  nature  were 
ready  with  a  new  provision,  would  quickly 
perish ;  but  if,  by  the  disease,  man  is  shown 
to  be  fearfully,  the  remedial  contrivance 
proves  him  wonderfully  made.  The  trunk 
artery  sends  out  numerous  tributaries,  which 
again  rejoin  it  further  on  in  its  course,  and 
those  above  the  aneurism  gradually  dilate  to 
receive  the  obstructed  circulation,  and,  car¬ 
rying  it  past  the  break  in  the  channel,  restore 
warmth  and  vigor  to  the  drooping  limb. 
What  is  true  of  the  leg  and  brain  is  true  of 
every  portion  of  the  body.  Not  an  organ 
can  subsist  deprived  of  a  due  and  healthy 
circulation  ;  and  when  the  blood  is  brouorht 
to  a  stand  in  its  career,  or  is  in  a  particular 
degree  deficient  in  quantity  or  corrupted  in 
quality,  then  is  death  inevitable.  “  We  are 
born,”  says  Seneca,  *‘by  a  single  method — 
we  die  by  many.”  But  though  mortal  dis¬ 
eases  are  legion  in  their  seat  and  nature, 
they  may  all  be  resolved  into  the  destruction 
of  the  circulation,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle 
which  come  from  an  infinity  of  directions  and 
meet  in  a  point. 

The  heart  is  the  agent  for  propelling  the 
blood.  It  acts  the  part  of  a  pump  to  the 
system,  plays  without  our  aid  at  the  rate  of 
four  thousand  strokes  an  hour,  and  some¬ 
times  continues  in  operation  a  century  ;  but 
no  organ,  however  marvellous  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  performances,  can  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  injury  and  disease  in  a  body  created 
mortal  by  design.  The  heart  is  the  seat  of 
numerous  disorders  which  destroy  its  powers 
of  contraction  and  expansion,  and  when  its 
action  ceases  the  blood  must  stop ;  but  ex¬ 
treme  cases  are  the  clearest  illustration  of 
principles,  and  the  effects  of  arresting  its 
pulsations  are  seen  best  when  the  event  is 
sudden.  This  is  no  uncommon  occurrence. 
The  passions  of  rage,  joy,  grief,  and  fear, 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  centre  of  circu¬ 
lation  ;  and  these  all  have  the  power,  when 


intense,  to  paralyze  the  heart  in  a  moment, 
or  even  to  burst  it  by  the  agitation  they  cre¬ 
ate.  A  lady,  overjoyed  to  hear  that  her  son 
had  returned  from  India,  died  with  the  news 
in  her  ears ;  another,  prostrate  with  grief  at 
parting  with  a  son  who  was  bound  for  Tur¬ 
key,  expired  in  the  attempt  to  bid  him  fare¬ 
well.  Physical  causes,  in  like  manner,  put 
an  immediate  and  lasting  stop  to  the  heart. 
It  may  be  done  by  a  blow  on  the  stomach, 
by  the  fall  from  a  height,  by  too  violent  an 
exertion. 

The  lungs  are  no  less  essential  to  the  cir¬ 
culation.  The  entire  blood  of  the  system 
passes  along  their  innumerable  vessels  on  its 
return  to  the  heart,  and  ejecting  through  the 
pores  the  foul  matter  collected  in  its  circuit, 
receives  in  exchange  a  fresh  supply  of  air. 
The  process  is  stopped  in  drowning,  when 
there  is  no  oxygen  from  without  to  inhale ; 
in  hanging,  when  the  communication  is  cut 
off  with  the  lungs ;  in  the  morbid  effusions 
which  prevent  the  air  from  reaching,  the 
blood  ;  in  the  pressure  which  holds  down 
the  chest  and  abdomen  and  will  not  permit 
them  to  play  ;  and  in  injuries  of  the  portion 
of  the  spinal  cord  whence  the  nerves  are  de¬ 
rived,  by  which  the  muscular  movements  of 
respiration  are  sustained.  A  vast  variety  of 
accidents  and  diseases  operate  in  one  or  other 
of  these  ways,  and  with  the  uniform  conse¬ 
quence  that  the  unpurified  blood  becomes 
stagnant  in  the  lungs  and  stops  the  road. 
Breathing  is  indispensable  to  life,  because 
the  blood  will  barely  move  an  inch  without 
it ;  and  though  it  did,  would  carry  corrup¬ 
tion  in  its  round  instead  of  sustenance  and 
health. 

The  brain  is  the  centre  of  nervous  power, 
and  without  its  agency  we  are  unable  to 
think,  move,  or  feel ;  but  the  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  of  mortal  injuries  is  to  paralyze  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  or  the  lungs.  The  apoplexies, 
in  which  the  blood  escapes  with  force  into 
the  brain,  and  breaks  up  its  substance,  kill 
through  the  first;  the  congestion,  which  is 
less  violent,  acts  by  impeding,  and  ultimately 
arresting,  the  movements  of  the  last.  In 
either  case  the  circulation  stops,  and  with  it 
life.  Whatever  is  the  locality  of  a  disease, 
the  heart  and  lungs  are  either  implicated 
themselves,  or  through  the  nerves  and  brain ; 
and  in  the  majority  of  disorders  the  whole 
are  enfeebled  together,  till  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  is  failing  most.  In  some 
diseases  the  blood  itself  is  utterly  corrupted, 
and  every  organ  it  touches  feels  its  deadly 
influence.  In  others,  the  stomach  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  discharging  its  office,  and  the  fountain 
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is  dried  up  which  replenished  the  stream. 
The  original  stock,  depositing  its  vitality  as  it 
goes,  gets  smaller  and  smaller  every  round. 
Soon  the  waste  in  the  system  exceeds  the 
supply ;  the  decaying  parts  drop  away,  and 
no  new  matter  takes  their  place ;  the  whole 
frame  dwindles  and  languishes,  and  the  or¬ 
gans,  every  instant  feebler  in  their  action, 
become  finally  motionless. 

Rarely  is  there  seen  a  case  of  death  from 
pure  old  age.  In  those  who  live  longest, 
some  disease  is  usually  developed  which  lays 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree;  but  occa¬ 
sionally  the  body  wears  itself  out,  and,  with¬ 
out  a  malady  or  a  pain,  sinks  by  a  slow  and 
unperceived  decay.  All  the  aged  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  condition,  and  show  the  nature 
of  the  process.  The  organs  have  less  life, 
the  functions  less  vigor ;  the  sight  grows 
dim,  the  hearing  dull,  the  touch  obtuse ;  the 
limbs  lose  their  suppleness,  the  motions  their 
freedom,  and,  without  local  disorder  or  gen¬ 
eral  disturbance,  it  is  everywhere  plain  that 
vitality  is  receding.  The  old  are  often  indo¬ 
lent  from  natural  disposition ;  they  are  slow 
in  their  movements  by  a  physical  necessity. 
With  the  strength  enfeebled,  the  bones  brit¬ 
tle,  the  ligaments  rigid,  the  muscles  weak, 
feats  of  activity  are  no  longer  possible.  The 
limbs  which  bent  in  youth  would  break  in 
age.  Bentley  used  to  say  he  was  like  his 
battered  trunk,  which  held  together  if  left  to 
itself,  and  would  fall  to  pieces  with  the  jolts 
and  rough  usage  of  better  days.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  in  his  decrepitude,  was  unable 
to  support  the  rapid  motion  of  a  carriage ; 
and  when  about  to  take  an  airing,  said,  in 
allusion  to  the  foot’s  pace  at  which  he  crept 
along,  “  I  am  now  going  to  the  rehearsal  of 
my  funeral.”  The  expression  was  one  of 
many  which  showed  that  his  mind  had  not 
participated  in  the  decay  of  his  body ;  but 
even  with  men  less  remarkable  it  is  common 
for  the  intellect  to  remain  unbroken  amidst 
surrounding  infirmity.  The  memory  alone 
seldom  escapes.  Events  long  gone  by  retain 
their  hold  —  passing  incidents  excite  a  feeble 
interest,  and  are  instantly  forgotten.  The 
brain,  like  a  mould  that  has  set,  keeps  the 
old  impressions,  and  can  take  no  new  ones. 
Living  rather  in  the  past  than  the  present, 
the  aged  naturally  love  to  reproduce  it,  and 
grow  more  narrative  than  is  always  enter¬ 
taining  to  younger  ears ;  yet,  without  the 
smallest  sense  of  weariness,  they  can  sit  for 
hours  silent  and  unemployed,  for  feebleness 
renders  repose  delightful,  and  they  need  no 
other,  allurement  in  existence  thau  to  feel 
that  they  exist.  Past  recollections  them¬ 


selves  are  sometimes  erased.  Fontenelle  — 
not  the  author  on  our  present  list , —  outlived 
the  knowledge  of  his  writings,  but  the  win¬ 
ter  which  destroyed  his  memory  allowed  his 
wit  to  flourish  with  the  freshness  of  spring. 
He  could  mark  and  estimate  his  growing  in¬ 
firmities,  and  make  them  the  subject  of  lively 
sayings.  “I  am  about,”  he  remarked,  “to 
decamp,  and  have  sent  the  heavy  baggage 
on  before.”  When  Brydone’s  family  read 
him  his  admirable  Travels  in  Sicily,  he  was 
quite  unconscious  that  his  own  eyes  had  be¬ 
held  the  scenes,  and  his  own  lively  pen  de¬ 
scribed  them ;  but  he  comprehended  what 
he  heard,  thought  it  amusing,  and  wondered 
if  it  was  true  ! 

Next  the  body  relapses  into  helplessness, 
the  mind  into  vacancy  —  and  this  is  the  se¬ 
cond  childhood  of  man — an  expression  upon 
which  some  physiologists  have  built  fanciful 
analogies,  as  if  infancy  and  age,  like  the  ris¬ 
ing  and  setting  sun,  were  the  same  unaltered 
object  in  opposite  parts  of  the  horizon.  But 
there  is  little  more  resemblance  than  in  the 
vegetable  world  between  immaturity  and  rot¬ 
tenness.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  growing 
infirmities  made  him  speak  of  himself  play¬ 
fully  as  coming  round  to  the  starting-point  of 
the  circle,  said  he  wished  he  could  cut  a  new 
set  of  teeth.  The  remark  touched  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  morning  and  evening  of 
life.  Age  and  infancy  are  both  toothless, 
but  the  teeth  of  the  former  are  coming,  the 
teeth  of  the  latter  are  gone  —  the  one  is 
awakening  to  a  world  upon  which  the  other 
is  closing  its  eyes.  The  two  portraits  are  in 
perfect  contrast.  Here  activity,  there  tor¬ 
por —  here  curiosity,  there  listlessness  — 
here  the  prattle  of  dawning  intelligence, 
there  the  babbling  of  expiring  dotage.  De¬ 
crepitude  which  has  sunk  into  imbecility 
must  be  endeared  by  past  recollections  to  be 
loved.  But  to  despise  it  is  an  insult  to  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  to  pity  it  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count,  wasted  sympathy.  Paley  rightly  as¬ 
serted  that  happiness  was  with  dozing  old 
age  in  its  easy  chair,  as  well  as  with  youth 
in  the  pride  and  exuberance  of  life,  and  if  its 
feelings  are  less  buoyant  they  are  more  pla¬ 
cid.  To  die  piecemeal  carries  with  it  ^  a 
frightful  sound,  until  we  learn  by  observa¬ 
tion  that  of  all  destroyers  time  is  the  gen¬ 
tlest.  The  organs  degenerate  without  pain, 
and  dwindling  together,  a  perfect  harmony  is 
kept  up  in  the  system.  Digestion  languishes, 
the  blood  diminishes,  the  heart  beats  slower, 
and  by  imperceptible  gradations  they  reach 
at  last  their  lowest  term.  Drowsiness  in¬ 
creases  with  the  decline  of  the  powers  — 
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life  passes  into  sleep,  sleep  into  death.  De 
Moivre,  the  master  of  calculation,  spent,  at 
eighty,  twenty  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in 
slumber,  until  he  fell  asleep  and  woke  no 
more.  His  was  a  natural  death  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  disease,  and,  though  this  is  uncom¬ 
mon,  yet  disease  itself  lays  a  softer  hand 
upon  the  aged  than  the  young,  as  a  tottering 
ruin  is  easier  overthrown  than  a  tower  in  its 
strength. 

The  first  symptom  of  approaching  death 
with  some  is  the  strong  presentiment  that 
they  are  about  to  die.  Ozanam,  the  mathe¬ 
matician,  while  in  apparent  health,  rejected 
pupils  from  the  feeling  that- he  was  on  the 
eve  of  resting  from  his  labors,  and  he  ex¬ 
pired  soon  after  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 
Flcchier,  the  divine,  had  a  dream  which 
shadowed  out  his  impending  dissolution,  and 
believing  it  to  be  the  merciful  warning  of 
heaven,  he  sent  for  a  sculptor  and  ordered 
his  tomb.  “  Begin  your  work  forthwith,” 
he  said  at  parting ;  “  there  is  no  time  to 
lose and  unless  the  artist  had  obeyed  the 
admonition,  death  would  have  proved  the 
quicker  workman  of  the  two.  Mozart  wrote 
his  Requiem  under  the  conviction  that  the 
monument  he  was  raising  to  his  genius 
would,  by  the  power  of  association,  prove  a 
universal  monument  to  his  own  remains. 
When  life  was  hitting  fast,  he  called  for  the 
score,  and,  musing  over  it,  said,  “  Did  I  not 
tell  you  truly  that  it  was  for  myself  I  com¬ 
posed  this  death-chant  ?”  Another  great 
artist,  in  a  different  department,  convinced 
that  his  hand  was  about  to  lose  its  cunning, 
chose  a  subject  emblematical  of  the  coming 
event.  His  friends  inquired  the  nature  of 
his  next  design,  and  Hogarth  replied,  **  The 
end  of  all  things.”  ‘‘  In  that  case,”  rejoined 
one  of  the  number,  “  there  will  be  an  end  of 
the  painter.”  What  was  uttered  in  jest  he 
answered  in  earnest,  with  a  solemn  look  and 
a  heavy  sigh  :  **  There  will,”  he  said — “  and 
therefore  the  sooner  my  work  is  done  the 
better.”  He  commenced  next  day,  labored 
upon  it  with  unintermitting  diligence,  and 
when  he  had  given  it  the  last  touch,  seized 
his  palette,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  said  “  I 
have  finished.”  The  print  was  published  in 
March  under  the  title  of  “  Finis,”  and  in 
October,  “  the  curious  eyes  which  saw  the 
manners  in  the  face”  were  closed  in  dust. 
■  Our  ancestors,  who  were  prone  to  look  into 
the  air  for  causes  which  were  to  be  found 
upon  earth,  ascribed  these  intimations  to  su¬ 
pernatural  agency.  It  was  conjectured  that 
the  guardian  genius,  who  was  supposed  to 
attend  upon  man,  infused  into  his  mind,  a 


friendly  though  gloomy  foreboding,  or  more 
distinctly  prefigured  to  him  his  end  by  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  night.  John  Hunter  has  solved 
the  mystery,  if  mystery  it  can  be  called,  in 
a  single  sentence :  **  We  sometimes,”  he 

says,  “  feel  within  ourselves  that  we  shall 
not  live,  for  the  living  powers  become  weak, 
and  the  nerves  communicate  the  intelligence 
to  the  brain.”  His  own  case  has  often  been 
quoted  among  the  marvels  of  which  he 
afforded  the  rational  explanation.  He  inti¬ 
mated  on  leaving  home  that  if  a  discussion, 
which  awaited  him  at  the  Hospital,  took  an 
angry  turn,  it  would  prove  his  death.  A 
colleague  gave  him  the  lie  ;  the  coarse  word 
verified  the  prophecy,  and  he  expired  almost 
immediately  in  an  adjoining  room.  There 
was  everything  to  lament  in  the  circumstance, 
but  nothing  at  which  to  wonder,  except  that 
any  individual  could  show  such  disrespect  to 
the  great  genius,  a  single  year  of  whose  ex¬ 
istence  was  worth  the  united  lives  of  his  op¬ 
ponents.  Hunter,  in  uttering  the  prediction, 
had  only  to  take  counsel  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  ^without  the  intervention  of  invisible 
spirits.  He  had  long  labored  under  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  heart,  and  he  felt  the  disorder 
had  reached  the  point  at  which  any  sharp 
agitation  would  bring  on  the  crisis.  A  me¬ 
morable  instance  of  the  weakness  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  greatness  of  man,  when  an 
abusive  appellation  could  extinguish  one  of 
the  brightest  lights  that  ever  illumined 
science.  No  discoverer  has  left  more  varied 
titles  to  fame,  and  none  has  given  more 
abundant  evidence  that  he  would  have  added 
to  the  number  the  longer  he  lived,  for  his 
mind  teemed  with  original  ideas,  and  fast  as 
one  crop  was  cleared  away  another  sprang 

Circumstances  which  at  another  time 
would  excite  no  attention  are  accepted  for 
an  omen  when  health  is  failing.  The  order 
for  the  Requiem  with  Mozart,  the  dream 
with  Flechier,  turned  the  current  of  their 
thoughts  to  the  grave.  The  death  of  a  con¬ 
temporary,  which  raises  no  fears  in  the 
young  and  vigorous,  is  often  regarded  by 
the  old  and  feeble  as  a  summons  to  them¬ 
selves.  Foote,  prior  to  his  departure  for 
the  Continent,  stood  contemplating  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  brother-actor,  and  exclaimed,  his 
eyes  full  of  tears,  “  Poor  Weston  !”  '  In  the 
same  dejected  tone  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

Soon  others  shall  say.  Poor  Foote  !” — and, 
to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  a  few  days 
proved  the  justice  of  the  prognostica¬ 
tion.  The  expectation  of  the  event  has  a 
share  in  producing  it,  for  a  slight  shook 
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completes  the  destruction  of  prostrate  ener¬ 
gies.  Many  an  idle  belief,  in  superstitious 
times,  lent  a  stimulus  to  disease,  and  pushed 
into  the  grave  those  who  happened  to  be 
trembling  on  its  brink.  Kings  and  princes 
took  the  shows  of  the  skies  for  their  parti¬ 
cular  share.  Louise  of  Savoy,  the  mother 
of  Francis  I.,  when  sick  of  a  fever,  saw,  or 
fancied  she  saw,  a  comet.  “  Ha  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  there  is  an  omen  which  appears 
not  for  people  of  low  degree  :  God  sends  it 
for  us  great.  Shut  the  window  ;  it  announces 
ray  death ;  I  must  prepare.”  Her  physi¬ 
cians  assured  her  she  was  not  in  a  dying 
state.  “  Unless,”  she  replied,  “  I  had  seen 
the  sign  of  my  death  I  should  have  said  the 
same,  for  I  do  not  myself  feel  that  I  am 
sinking.”  She  sank,  however,  from  that 
time,  and  died  in  three  days.  Confidence 
in  the  physician  is  proverbially  said  to  be 
half  the  cure,  because  it  keeps  up  hope,  and 
lends  to  the  body  the  support  of  the  mind  ; 
but  when  despair  cooperates  with  the  dis¬ 
temper,  they  react  upon  one  other,  and*  a 
curable  complaint  is  easily  converted  Into  a 
mortal  disease.  The  case  of  Wolsey  was 
more  singular..  The  morning  before  he  died 
he  asked  Cavendish  the  hour,  and  was  an¬ 
swered  past  eight.  “  Eight  of  the  clock,” 
replied  Wolsey,  “  that  cannot  be, — eight  of 
the  clock,  eight  of  the  clock, — nay,  nay,  it 
cannot  be  eight  of  the  clock,  for  by  eight  of 
the  clock  shall  you  lose  your  master.”  The 
day  he  miscalculated, — the  hour  came  true. 
On  the  following  morning,  as  the  clock 
struck  eight  his  troubled  spirit  passed  from 
life.  Cavendish  and  the  bystanders  thought 
he  must  have  had  a  revelation  of  the  time  of 
his  death,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  the 
fact  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  we 
suspect  that  he  relied  upon  some  astrological 
prediction  which  had  the  credit  of  a  revela¬ 
tion  in  his  own  esteem. 

Persons  in  health  have  died  from  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  dying.  It  was  once  common 
for  those  who  perished  by  violence  to  sum¬ 
mon  their  destroyers  to  appear  within  a 
stated  time  before  the  tribunal  of  God ;  and 
we  have  many  perfectly  attested  instances 
in  which,  through  the  united  influence  of 
fear  and  remorse,  the  perpetrators  withered 
under  the  curse  and  died.  Pestilence  does 
not  kill  with  the  rapidity  of  terror.  The 
profligate  abbess  of  a  convent,  the  Princess 
Gonzaga  of  Cleves,  and  Guise,  the  profligate 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  took  it  into  their 
heads  for  a  jest  to  visit  one  of  the  nuns  by 
night,  and  exhort  her  as  a  person  who  was 
visibly  dying.  While,  in  the  performance  of 


their  heartless  scheme  they  whispered  to 
each  other,  She  is  just  departing,”  she  de¬ 
parted  in  earnest.  Her  vigor,  instead  of  de¬ 
tecting  the  trick,  sank  beneath  the  alarm, 
and  the  profane  pair  discovered  in  the  midst 
of  their  sport  that  they  were  making  merry 
with  a  corpse.  A  condemned  gentleman 
was  handed  over  to  some  French  physicians, 
who,  to  try  the  effects  of  imagination,  told 
him  that  it  was  intended  to  despatch  him  by 
bleeding — the  easiest  method  known  to  their 
art.  Covering  his  face  with  a  cloth,  they 
pinched  him  to  counterfeit  the  prick  of  the 
lancet,  placed  his  feet  in  a  bath,  as  if  to 
encourage  the  stream,  and  conversed  together 
on  the  tragic  symptoms  supposed  to  arise. 
Without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood,  his 
spirit  died  within  him  from  the  mental  im¬ 
pression,  and  when  the  veil  was  raised  he 
had  ceased  to  live.  Montaigne  tells  of  a 
man  who  was  pardoned  upon  the  scaffold, 
and  was  found  to  have  expired  while  await¬ 
ing  the  stroke.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the 
hope  to  extract  a  confession  from  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  Jars,  had  him  brought  to  the  block, 
and  though  he  comported  himself  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  courage  and  cheerfulness,  yet 
when,  an  instant  or  two  after  he  had  laid 
down  his  head,  his  pardon  was  announced 
to  him,  he  was  in  a  state  of  stupefaction 
which  lasted  several  minutes.  In  spite  of 
his  apparent  indifference  to  death,  there  was 
an  anxiety,  in  the  pause  when  he  was  mo¬ 
mentarily  expecting  the  axe  to  descend, 
which  had  all  but  proved  fatal. 

When  disease  passes  into  dying,  the  symp¬ 
toms  usually  tell  the  tak  to  every  eye. 
The  half-closed  eyes,  turned  upward  and 
inward,  sink  in  their  sockets ;  the  balls  have 
a  faded,  filmy  look ;  the  temples  and  cheeks 
are  hollow,  the  nose  is  sharp  ;  the  lips  hang, 
and,  together  with  the  face,  are  sometimes 
pale  from  the  failure  of  the  circulation,  and 
sometimes  livid  from  the  dark  blood  which 
creeps  sluggishly  through  the  veins.  Start¬ 
ling  likenesses  to  relations,  and  'the  self  of 
former  days,  are  sometimes  revealed  when 
the  wasting  of  the  flesh  has  given  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  framework  of  the  face.  The 
cold  of  Death  seizes  upon  the  extremities 
and  continues  to  spread, — a  sign  of  common 
notoriety  frotia  time  immemorial,  which 
Chaucer  has  described  in  verse,  Shakspeare 
in  still  more  picturesque  prose.  The  very 
breath  strikes  chill ;  the  skin  is  clammy ; 
the  voice  falters  and  loses  its  own  familiar 
tones — grows  sharp  and  thin,  or  faint  and 
murmuring — or  comes  with  an  unearthly, 
muffled  sound.  The  pulse,  sometimes  pre- 
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viously  deceitful,  breaks  down ;  is  first  feebler 
and  then  slower;  the  beats  are  fitful  and 
broken  by  pauses  ;  the  intervals  increase  in 
frequency  and  duration,  and  at  length  it  falls 
to  rise  no  more.  The  respiration,  whether 
languid  or  labored,  becomes  slow  at  the 
close ;  the  death-rattle  is  heard  at  every 
expulsion  of  air ;  the  lungs,  like  the  pulse, 
become  intermittent  in  their  action  ;  a  minute 
or  two  may  elapse  between  the  efforts  to 
breathe,  and  then  one  expiration,  which  has 
made  “  to  expire”  synonymous  with  “  to 
die,”  and  the  conflict  with  the  body  is  over. 

As  an  abstract  description  of  man  would 
fit  everybody,  although  forming  a  portrait 
of  no  one,  deaths  have  their  individual  pe¬ 
culiarities,  in  which  the  differences  of  detail 
do  not  affect  the  likeness  of  the  outline. 
Many  traits  are  frequent  which  are  far  from 
usual.  Some,  when  they  are  sinking,  toss 
the  clothes  from  their  chests,  and  though 
the  attendants,  indefatigable  in  enforcing 
their  own  notions  of  comfort,  replace  them 
unceasingly,  they  are  as  often  thrust  back. 
There  must  be  oppression  in  the  covering  or 
it  would  not  be  thrown  off,  but  the  patient 
himself  is  frequently  unconscious,  and  the 
act  is  instinctive,  like  the  casting  aside  the 
bed-clothes  on  a  sultry  night  in  the  oblivi¬ 
ousness  of  sleep.  Others  pick  at  the  sheets, 
or  work  them  between  their  fingers,  which 
may  be  done  in  obedience  to  an  impulse  of 
the  nerves,  or  to  excite  by  friction  the  sense 
of  touch,  which  is  growing  benumbed.  We 
have  seen  persons  among  the  lower  orders 
burst  into  tears  at  witnessing  an  action 
which  conveyed  to  their  minds  a  sentence 
of  death.  The  senses  are  constantly  subject 
to  allusions.  The  eyes  of  the  dying  will 
conjure  up  particles  which  they  mistake  for 
realities,  and  attempt  to  catch  them  with 
their  hand,  or,  if  they  are  looking  at  the  bed, 
they  suppose  them  specks  upon  the  clothes, 
and  assiduously  endeavor  to  brush  them 
away.  The  awful  shadow  cast  by  death 
throws  a  solemnity  over  every  object  within 
its  range,  and  gives  importance  to  actions 
that  would  otherwise  be  thought  too  trivial 
for  notice.  Ears,  soon  to  be  insensible  to 
sound,  are  often  assailed  by  imaginary  noises, 
which  sometimes  assume  the  form  of  words. 
Cowper,  who  was  afterward  the  thrall  of 
fancied  voices,  which  spoke  as  his  morbid 
spirit  inspired,  heard  three  times,  when  he 
hung  himself  in  earlier  days,  the  exclamation, 
**  ’Tis  over !”  The  old  idea  that  the  monitor 
of  man  summoned  him  when  his  final  minute 
had  arrived,  may  easily  have  been  founded 
upon  actual  occurrences,  and  the  agent  was 


invented  to  explain  an  undoubted  and  mys¬ 
terious  effect.  Shakspeare,  who  possessed 
the  power  to  press  everything  into  his  ser¬ 
vice,  has  recorded  the  superstition  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida : — 

“  Hark  !  you  are  called :  some  say  the  Genius  so 
Cries  Come  !  to  him  that  instantly  must  die  !” 

The  workings  of  the  mind,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  physical  weakness,  are 
often  prominent  among  the  symptoms  of 
dissolution.  Many  of  the  ancients  held  the 
novissima  verba  in  high  esteem.  They  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  departing  imbibed  a  divine 
power  from  that  world  to  which  they  were 
bound,  and  spoke  like  gods  in  proportion  as 
they  were  ceasing  to  be  men.  Though  the 
belief  is  extinct  that  the  prophet’s  mantle 
descends  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  dying, 
there  are  some  who  maintain  that  as  the 
body  wanes  the  mind  often  shines  with  in¬ 
creasing  lustre.  Baxter  called  a  churchyard 
the  market-place  where  all  things  are  rated 
at  4,heir  true  value,  and  those  who  are  ap¬ 
proaching  it  talk  of  the  world,  and  its  vani¬ 
ties,  with  a  wisdom  unknown  before.  But 
the  idea  that  the  capacity  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  itself  is  enlarged — that  it  acquires  new 
powers  and  fresh  vigor — is  due,  we  conceive, 
to  the  emotion  of  the  listeners.  The  scene 
impresses  the  imagination,  and  the  over¬ 
wrought  feelings  of  the  audience  color  every 
word.  Disease  has  more  frequently  an  in¬ 
jurious  effect,  and  the  mind  is  heavy,  weak¬ 
ened,  or  deranged.  Of  the  species  of  idiotcy 
which  ushers  in  death,  Mrs.  Quickly  gives  a 
perfect  description  in  her  narrative  of  Fal- 
staff’s  end — an  unrivaled  piece  of  painting, 
and  deeply  pathetic  in  the  midst  of  its  hu¬ 
mor  :  “  After  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the 
sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon 
his  fingers’  ends,  1  knew  there  was  but  one 
way,  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and 
’a  babbled  of  green  fields.”  Falstaff,  to 
whom  a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne  of  hu¬ 
man  felicity,  and  whose  heart  was  never 
open  to  a  rural  impression,  amusing  himself 
with  flowers  like  a  child — Falstaff,  the  im¬ 
personation  of  intellectual  wit,  and  Mfho  kept 
a  sad  brow  at  the  jests  which  moved  the 
mirth  of  every  one  besides,  regarding  his  fin¬ 
gers’  ends  with  simpering  imbecility — there 
is  an  epitome  of  the  melancholy  contrasts 
which  are  constantly  witnessed,  and  which 
would  be  mournful,  indeed,  if  we  did  not  know 
that  the  bare  grain  is.  not  quickened  except 
it  die,  and  that  the  stage  of  decay  must 
precede  its  springing  into  newness  of  life. 
The  intellect  of  Falstaff  has  degenerated  into 
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silliness,  but  he  knows  what  he  says,  and 
comprehends  what  he  sees.  When  the 
sensibility  to  outward  impressions  is  lost  or 
disordered,  and  the  mind  is  delirious,  the 
dying  dream  of  their  habitual  occupations, 
and  construct  an  imaginary  present  from  the 
past.  Dr.  Armstrong  departed  delivering 
medical  precepts ;  Napoleon  fought  some 
battle  o’er  again,  and  the  last  words  he  mut¬ 
tered  were  /e/e  (Tarmie;  Lord  Tenterden, 
who  passed  straight  from  the  judgment-seat 
to  his  death-bed,  fancied  himself  still  pre¬ 
siding  at  a  trial,  and  expired  with,  Gentlemen 
of  the  jurif,  you  will  now  consider  of  your 
verdict ;  Dr.  Adam,  the  author  of  the  “  Ro¬ 
man  Antiquities,”  imagined  himself  in  school, 
distributing  praise  and  censure  among  his 
pupils :  But  it  grows  dark.,  he  said  ;  the  hoys 
may  dismiss  ;  and  instantly  died.  The  phy¬ 
sician,  soldier,  judge,  schoolmaster,  each  had 
their  thoughts  on  their  several  professions, 
and  believed  themselves  engaged  in  the 
business  of  life  when  life  itself  was  issuing 
out  through  their  lips.  Whether  such  words 
are  always  an  evidence  of  internal  conscious¬ 
ness  may  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  mind  is 
capable  of  pursuing  a  beaten  track  without 
attending  to  its  own  operations,  and  the  least 
impulse  will  set  it  going  when  every  other 
power  has  fled.  De  Lagny  was  asked  the 
square  of  twelve  when  he  was  unable  to 
recognize  the  friends  about  his  bed,  and  me¬ 
chanically  answered,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four.  Repetitions  of  poetry  are  frequent  in 
this  condition,  and  there  is  usually  a  want 
of  coherence  and  intonation  which  appears 
to  indicate  a  want  of  intelligence,  and  leaves 
the  conviction,  expressed  by  Dr.  Symonds, 
that  the  understanding  is  passive.  But  upon 
many  occasions  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  language  of  the  lips  is  suggested  by  the 
mental  dream.  The  idea  of  Dr.  Adam,  that 
it  was  growing  dark,  evidently  arose  from 
the  fading  away  of  the  vision,  as  the  thick 
darkness  of  death  covered  his  mind  and 
clouded  his  perceptions.  The  man'  himself 
is  his  own  world,  and  he  lives  among  the 
phantoms  he  has  created,  as  he  lived  among 
the  actual  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  with 
the  diflerence,  perhaps,  that  the  feelings,  like 
the  picture,  are  faint  and  shadowy. 

There  is  a  description  of  dying  delirium 
which  resembles  drunkenness.  Conscious¬ 
ness  remains,  but  not  self-control.  The  in¬ 
dividual  nature  appears  in  its  nakedness,  un¬ 
relieved  by  the  modifications  which  interest 
imposes.  A  woman  who  had  combined  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  scandal  with  the  ex- 
tremest  caution  in  retailing  it,  fell  into  this 


state  a  few  hours  before  she  died.  This 
sluice  was  opened,  and  the  venom  and 
malice  were  poured  out  in  a  flood.  Her 
tones,  which  in  health  were  low  and  mys¬ 
terious,  grew  noisy  and  emphatic — the  hints 
were  displaced  by  the  strongest  terms  the 
language  could  afford — and  the  half-com¬ 
pleted  sentences,  which  were  formerly  left 
for  imagination  to  fill  up,  all  carried  now  a 
tail  and  a  sting.  “  I  verily  believe,”  said 
her  husband  afterward,  “  that  she  repeated 
in  that  single  day  every  word  she  had  heard 
against  anybody  from  the  time  she  was  a 
child.”  The  concentration  of  the  mind  upon 
the  single  topic,  the  variety  and  distinctness 
of  the  portraits,  the  virulence  and  energy  of 
the  abuse,  the  indifference  to  the  tears  of  her 
children — heart-broken  that  their  mother 
should  pass  from  the  world  uttering  anathe¬ 
mas  against  all  her  acquaintances,  living  and 
dead — made  a  strange  and  fearful  exhibition, 
one  more  impressive  than  a  thousand  ser¬ 
mons,  to  show  the  danger  of  indulging  an 
evil  passion. 

A  fatal  malady  sometimes  appears  to  make 
a  stop — the  patient  lives  and  breathes  ;  and 
his  friends,  who  had  considered  him  as  be¬ 
longing  to  another  world,  are  overjoyed  that 
he  is  once  more  one  of  themselves.  But  it 
is  death  come  under  a  mask.  The  lifting 
up  from  the  grave  is  followed  by  a  relapse 
which  brings  down  to  it  again  without  re¬ 
turn.  A  son  of  Dr.  Beattie  lay  sick  of  a 
fever,  which  suddenly  left  him :  the  delirium 
was  succeeded  by  a  complete  tranquillity, 
and  the  father  was  congratulating  himself 
on  the  danger  being  over,  when  the  phy¬ 
sicians  informed  him  truly  tliat  the  end  was 
at  hand.  Death  from  hydrophobia  is  not 
seldom  preceded  by  similar  appearance  of 
recovery.  A  victim  of  this  disorder,  in 
which  every  drop  of  liquid  aggravates  the 
convulsions,  and  the  very  sound  of  its  trick¬ 
ling  is  often  insupportable,  was  found  by 
Dr.  Latham  in  the  utmost  composure,  having 
drunk  a  large  jug  of  porter  at  a  draught. 
The  nurse  greeted  the  physician  with  the 
exclamation,  “  What  a  wonderful  cure  !”  but 
in  half  an  hour  the  man  was  dead.  Sir 
Henry  Halford  had  seen  four  or  five  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain  where  the  rav¬ 
ing  was  succeeded  by  a  lucid  interval — 
the  lucid  interval  by  death.  One  of  these 
was  a  gentleman  who  passed  three  days  in 
lunatic  violence,  without  an  instant’s  cessa¬ 
tion  or  sleep.  He  then  became  rational, 
settled  his  affairs,  sent  messages  to  his  rela¬ 
tions,  and  talked  of  a  sister  lately  dead, 
whom  he  said  he  should  follow  immediately. 
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as  he  did  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Many 
such  instances  are  upon  record ;  and  Cer¬ 
vantes  must  have  witnessed  something  of 
the  kind,  or  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
restore  Don  Quixote  to  reason  in  his  final 
illness,  make  him  abjure  knight-errantry, 
and  die  a  sensible  as  he  had  lived  a  worthy 
man  ;  for  throughout  his  adventures  he  dis¬ 
plays  a  loftiness  of  principle  and  a  rectitude 
of  purpose  which  give  an  elevation  to  his 
character,  and  render  him  estimable  when 
most  ridiculous.  Sir  Henry  Halford  cau¬ 
tioned  the  younger  members  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  against  these  appearances,  which  have 
often  deluded  physicians  themselves.  The 
medical  attendant  of  Charleval,  a  French 
versifier,  called  out  exultingly  to  a  brother 
of  the  faculty  who  entered  the  room,  “  Come 
and  see,  the  fever  is  going !”  After  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  observation,  the  other,  more  expe¬ 
rienced,  replied,  “  No — it  is  the  patient.” 
The  amendment  is  not  real  unless  the  pulse 
has  improved :  the  energies  of  life  are  other¬ 
wise  worn  out ;  and  either  the  inertness  of 
the  disease  proceeds  from  a  want  of  power 
to  sustain  it,  or,  if  it  has  fairly  retired,  the 
system  has  been  too  much  depressed  to  re¬ 
bound.  The  temporary  revival  is  rarely 
complete ;  but  a  partial  intermission,  from 
its  comparative  ease,  creates  a  considerable 
change  of  sensation.  Hence  the  pause  in 
the  disorder  has  received  the'  name  of  a 
“  lightening  before  death” — a  removal  of  the 
load  of  pain  and  stupor  by  which  the  patient 
was  previously  oppressed.  Shakspeare  con¬ 
fines  the  term  to  the  merriment  of  mind 
which  usually  accompanies  the  relief.  Paley 
has  said,  and  he  wrote  after  many  visitations 
of  gout,  that  the  subsidence  of  pain  is  a 
positive  pleasure  which  few  enjoyments  can 
exceed.  The  observation  is  sometimes  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrated  in  surgical  operations,  when 
neither  the  smarting  of  the  wound  nor  the 
attendant  horrors  have  the  power  to  disturb 
the  sense  of  satisfaction  which  directly  en¬ 
sues.  Sir  Charles  Bell  opened  the  windpipe 
of  a  man  attacked  with  spasms  of  the  throat, 
and  who  was  dying  through  want  of  air. 
The  incision  closed  with  the  convulsive 
throbs,  and  it  was  necessary  to  slit  out  a 
piece  of  the  cartilage ;  but  when  the  man, 
whose  face  was  lately  a  picture  of  distress, 
who  streamed  with  the  sweat  of  suffering, 
and  who  toiled  and  gasped  for  life,  breathed 
freely  through  the  opening,  he  fell  fast 
asleep  while  half  a  dozen  candles  threw  their 
glare  upon  his  eyes,  and  the  surgeons,  with 
their  hands  bathed  in  his  blood,  were  still  at 
work  upon  the  wound,  inserting  materials  to 


keep  it  open.  A  soldier,  struck  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  Waterloo  with  a  musket-ball,  had  his 
skull  sawn  through  with  a  trephine  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  author  of  the  “  Surgical  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  and  a  bone  pulled  out  which  had 
been  driven  half  an  inch  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  Nearly  lifeless  before,  he  in- 
stently  sat  up,  talked  with  reason  and  com¬ 
placency,  and  rose  and  dressed  the  same 
day.  The  transition  is  little  less  sudden  in 
the  “  lightening  before  death  ;”  and  though 
the  debility  is  usually  too  great  for  exuber¬ 
ance  of  spirits,  there  is  sometimes  a  gentle 
gaiety  which  would  have  a  contftgious  charm 
if  it  were  not  the  signal  of  a  coming  gloom, 
made  a  hundred  fold  more  dark  by  the  con¬ 
trast  with  the  short-lived  mirth,  never  in  this 
world — unless  by  the  tearful  eye  of  memory 
^to  be  beheld  again. 

The  moment  which  converts  a  sensitive 
body  to  inanimate  matter  is  often  indistin¬ 
guishable  ;  but  one  would  hardly  think  that 
any  who  had  deliberately  contemplated  a 
corpse — icy,  stiff,  and  motionless,  with  noth¬ 
ing  of  humanity  except  the  form — could  sup¬ 
pose  that  life  might  put  on  the  “  borrowed 
likeness  of  shrunk  death,”  and  men,  who 
were  still  of  the  present  world,  be  consigned 
by  mistake  to  a  living  tomb.  Yet  many  per- 
.sons,  especially  women,  are  so  haunted  with 
the  idea,  that  they  will  almost  fear  to  sleep 
lest  they  should  wake  with  six  feet  of  earth 
for  their  covering  and  a  coffin  for  their  bed. 
Solemn  physicians  abroad — for  in  England 
these  terrorists  boast  no  educated  disciples — ’ 
have  written  books  to  accredit  the  belief,  and 
add  a  deeper  horror  to  the  grave.  Each 
successive  production  of  the  kind,  however, 
is  little  more  than  a  resuscitation  of  its  for¬ 
gotten  predecessor,  from  which  it  differs 
about  as  much  as  the  Almanac  of  this  year 
from  the  Almanac  of  last.  In  1834,  Julia 
de  Fontenelle,  a  man  of  science — if  several 
lines  of  philosophical  titles  written  after  his 
name  are  a  voucher  for  the  character — pub¬ 
lished  his  “  Medico-legal  Researches  on  the 
Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Death,”  which 
volume  is  at  present,  we  believe,  the  stand¬ 
ard  one  on  the  subject.  The  horror  of  being 
buried  alive  was  his  least  motive  for  rousing 
up  the  public  to  a  sense  of  their  danger. 
Convinced,  he  said,  that  unwholesome  diet 
and  evil  passions,  the  abuse  of  drugs  and  the 
ignorance  of  physicians,  are  but  too  success¬ 
ful  in  swelling  the  number  of  the  undoubted 
dead,  he  conceives  it  his  duty  in  compensa¬ 
tion  to  preserve  to  society  the  many  who 
were  only  dead  in  appearance.  He  seems  to 
have  persuaded  himself  that  burialTgrounds 
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are  a  species  of  human  slaughter-house,  and, 
if  he  had  read  the  English  Martyrology, 
would  have  seen  something  more  than  a  ly¬ 
ing  legend  in  the  story  of  St.  Frithstane, 
who,  saying  one  evening  masses  for  the  dead 
in  the  open  air,  as  he  pronounced  the  words 
requiescanl  in  pace,  heard  a  chorus  of  voices 
from  the  surrounding  graves  respond  loudly 
Amen.  M.  Fontenelle’s  hopes  of  recruiting 
the  population  from  churchyards  are  ground¬ 
ed  on  a  hundred  cases  of  apparent  deaths 
gleaned  from  the  entire  history  of  the  world 
— a  rather  slender  counterpoise  to  the  victims 
of  passion,  gluttony,  drugs,  and  physicians, 
even  if  the  instances  were  all  well  founded 
and  all  to  the  purpose.  “  He  cheats  by  pence, 
is  cheated  by  the  pound.”  But  of  his  ex¬ 
amples  those  which  are  true  are  inapplicable, 
and  those  which  are  applicable  are  unsub¬ 
stantiated. 

The  marvellous  is  most  credible  when 
left  to  the  imagination ;  the  attempt  to  verify 
it  dissipates  the  illusion.  Supernatural  ap¬ 
pearances  seemed  to  be  probable  when  the 
argument  rested  on  the  general  belief;  noth¬ 
ing  more  unlikely  when  the  specific  facts 
were  collected  and  weighed.  A  volume  of 
ghost  stories  is  the  best  refutation  of  ghosts. 
That  persons,  by  every  outward  sign  long 
dead,  have  revived,  is  also  among  the  opin¬ 
ions  that  have  found  adherents  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  many  are  the  superstitions  to  which 
it  has  given  rise.  Roger  North,  in  his  Life 
of  the  Lord  Keeper,  mentions  that  the  Turks, 
if  a  noise  is  heard  in  a  tomb,  dig  up  the 
corpse,  and,  as  one  method  of  making  mut¬ 
ters  sure,  chop  it  into  pieces.  He  adds,  that 
some  English  merchants,  riding  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  company  with  a  Janizary,  passed  an 
aged  and  shriveled  Jew,  who  was  sitting  on 
a  sepulchre.  .The  Janizary  never  doubted  that 
of  this  sepulchre  the  Jew  himself  was  the 
rightful  tenant,  and  ordered  him  back  to  his 
grave,  after  rating  him  soundly  for  stinking 
the  world  a  second  time.  Nations  sunk  lower 
in  barbarism  give  credence  to  fables  still  more 
absurd,  though  they  do  not  exceed  in  ex¬ 
travagance  what  we  might  expect  from  the 
exagjgenations  of  ignorance  and  terror,  if  the 
cries  and  struggles  of  buried  men  had  been 
heard  disturbing  the  stillness  of  the  tomb ; 
but  the  moment  an  eflfort  is  made  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  belief  by  authentic  examples,  the 
edifice  is  overthrown  by  the  very  endeavor 
to  prop  it  up.  Timidity  itself  would  take 
courage  on  reading  the  terrific  register  of  the 
credulous  Fontenelle.  An  examination  of 
his  proof,  while  it  indicates  the  precautions 
that  are  prudent  to  be  taken,  will  reassure 


those  who  are  accustomed  to  shrink  from  the 
semblance  of  death,  with  its  frightful  accom¬ 
paniments,  far  more  than  they  dread  the  re¬ 
ality  ;  for  it  will  show  that,  unless  by  culpa¬ 
ble  recklessness  and  haste,  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  that  a  single  individual  should  be  en¬ 
tombed  before  his  time. 

The  first  page  shows  how  much  his  criti¬ 
cism  has  been  outstripped  by  his  zeal,  for  he 
counts  among  the  victims  of  error  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Zenon,  who  is  said  to  have  been  interred 
when  he  was  drunk,  by  the  order  of  his  wife, 
ambitious  of  his  crown.  M.  Fontenelle  him¬ 
self  relates,  that  for  two  nights  he  continu¬ 
ally  cried  from  his  capacious  sepulchre, 
“Have  mercy  on  me!  Take  me  out!”  and 
surely  his  petition  would  not  have  been  in 
vain,  if  they  had  buried  him  in  good  faith 
through  an  unhappy  mistake.  Horrors  never 
come  singly :  it  is  added,  that  in  his  hunger 
he  ate  up  his  shoes  and  the  flesh  of  his  arms. 
A  case  among  the  accidents,  that  of  an  Arch¬ 
bishop  Geron — when  or  where  he  lived  is 
not  told — has  a  close  Resemblance  to  the  end 
of  poor  Zenon: 

He  waked  in  the  boat,  and  to  Charon  he  said 

That  he  would  be  rowed  back,  for  he  was  not 
yet  dead. 

But  the  persons  who  heard  him  shouting 
from  the  sepulchre  refused  to  believe  him, 
and  he  was  left  to  his  fate.  There  was 
an  Abbe  who  had  better  luck.  He  re¬ 
vived  on  the  way  to  the  grave ;  and  his  at¬ 
tendants  having  thought  fit  to  bury  his  cat 
with  him,  which  sat  like  a  night-mare  upon 
his  chest,  the  Abbe  employed  his  returning 
strength  to  drive  off  the  ii^ubus.  The  ani¬ 
mal  mewed  with  the  pain,  and  more  regard 
being  paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  a  cat  than 
to  those  of  an  Archbishop,  the  procession 
was  stopped  and  the  coffin  unscrewed.  Out 
jumped  the  cat,  and  immediately  after  the 
dead  man  followed,  and  took  to  his  heels. 
The  bearers  are  said  to  have  been  “  frozen 
with  fear ;”  and  the  cat  and  the  Abbe  must 
have  partaken  of  the  chill.  Some  who  came 
off  with  life,  have  yet  had  reason  to  rue  the 
misconception.  A  gentleman  of  Rouen,  re¬ 
turning  from  a  tour  just  as  his  wife  was  being 
borne  to  the  tomb,  he  ordered  back  the  coffin, 
and  had  a  surgeon  to  make  five-and-twenty 
incisions  on  the  corpse — a  strange  method  of 
cherishing  the  remnant  of  existence,  if  he 
suspected  any.  Nevertheless,  at  the  twenty- 
sixth  incision,  which  went  deeper  than  the 
rest,  she  mildly  inquired  “  What  mischief 
they  were  doing  her  ?”  and  she  survived  to 
bear  her  husband  six-and-twenty  children — 
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a  pledge  for  every  gash.  An  English  soldier 
showed  more  vigor  and  less  endurance  than 
this  meekest  of  women.  He  was  carried  to 
the  dissecting-room  of  a  French  hospital, 
where  a  student,  to  practice  anatomy,  cut  his 
jugular  vein.  Furious  with  rage  and  pain, 
he  leaped  upon  the  student  and  flung  him  to 
the  ground,  where  he  fainted  with  alarm. 
The  soldier  must  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
laughter-loving  Roderick  Random,  who  coun¬ 
terfeited  death  on  his  recovery  from  a  fever, 
and  snapped  at  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon  as 
he  was  closing  his  eyes.  But  the  more  valor¬ 
ous  son  of  Mars  had  nearly  carried  the  jest 
too  far,  when  he  suffered  his  jugular  vein  to 
be  opened  before  “  he  played  out  the  play.” 
Zadig,  in  Voltaire’s  story,  pretends  to  be  | 
dead,  to  test  the  affection  of  his  wife ;  and 
his  friend,  who  is  in  the  plot,  applies  imme¬ 
diately  for  the  vacant  post,  and  feigns  a  pain 
in  his  side,  which  nothing  can  cure  except 
the  application  of  a  dead  man’s  nose.  But 
when  the  widow,  deeming  that  a  living  lover 
is  worth  more  than  a  departed  husband,  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  coffin  with  an  open  razor  to 
take  possession  of  the  specific,  Zadig  is  wise 
enough  to  cover  his  nose  with  one  hand  while 
he  thrusts  the  instrument  aside  with  the  other. 

A  man  of  war,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
recover  in  a  dissecting-room  without  the  aid 
of  the  knife,  seeing  himself  surrounded,  on 
opening  his  eyes,  by  mutilated  bodies,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  perceive  that  the  action  has  been 
hot !”  And  if  M.  Fontenelle  had  opened  j 
his  eyes  he  might  easily  have  perceived  that  I 
the  anecdote  was  a  jest.  Indeed,  such  is  his  j 
credulity,  that  the  story  of  a  surgeon  addicted  I 
to  cards,  whose  deiith  had  been  tested  by 
bawling  in  his  ears,  rising  up  when  a  friend 
whispered  in  the  language  of  piquet,  “a 
quint,  fourteen  and  the  point,”  has  been  mis¬ 
taken  by  him  for  an  extraordinary  case  of  re¬ 
suscitation,  instead  of  a  commonplace  joke  on 
the  passion  for  play.  The  jest-book  has  always 
contributed  abundant  materials  to  the  compi¬ 
lers  of  horrors.  Several  anecdotes  turn  on  that 
inexhaustible  theme  for  merriment — the  sor¬ 
rows  of  matrimony.  In  passing  through 
the  street  a  bier  was  struck  against  the  cor- 
ner  of  a  house,  and  the  corpse  reanimated 
by  the  shock.  Some  years  afterward,  when 
the  woman  died  in  good  earnest,  her  hus¬ 
band  called  to  the  bearers,  “  Pmy,  gentle¬ 
men,  be  careful  in  turning  the  corners.”  Thus 
there  is  not  even  a  step  from  the  mirthful  to 
the  terrible.  The  stories,  unaltered,  do  double 
duty. 

Two  Parisian  merchants,  bound  together 
in  close  friendship,  had  one  a  son  and  the 
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other  a  daughter,  who  were  friends  and 
something  more.  The  daughter,  compelled 
by  her  parents  to  sacrifice  her  lover  for  a 
wealthy  suitor,  fell  into  what  M.  Fontenelle 
calls  an  “  hysterical  syncope,”  and  was  bu¬ 
ried.  Fortune  frowns  upon  lovers  that  she 
may  enhance  the  value  of  her  smiles.  A 
strange  instinct  induced  her  adorer  to  disin¬ 
ter  the  body,  and  he  had  the  double  pleas¬ 
ure  of  delivering  the  fair  one  from  a  horrible 
death  and  a  hateful  husband.  Holding  that 
the  interment  had  broken  the  marriage-tie, 
they  fled  to  England,  but  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  ventured  back  to  Paris,  where  the  lady 
was  met  by  the  original  husband,  who,  do- 
ways  surprised  that  she  should  have  revisited 
the  earth,  nor  staggered  by  her  denials,  laid 
a  formal  claim  to  her  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  lover  boldly  sustained  that  he  who  res¬ 
cued  her  from  death  had  more  right  to  her 
than  the  claimant  who  interred  her  alive  ;  but 
the  doctrine  being  new  to  a  court  of  law, 
the  prudent  pair  anticipated  the  decision  by 
returning  to  England,  where  they  finally  ter¬ 
minated  their  adventures.  The  plot  and  mo¬ 
rality  of  the  story  are  thoroughly  character- 
j  istic  of  M.  Fontenelle’s  nation,  and  the  sim- 
j  plicity  which  believes  it  is  not  less  so  of  hira- 
I  self.  The  countrymen  of  Shakspeare  will 
recognize  a  French  version  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  All  ladies  are  not  blest  with  resur¬ 
rectionist  lovers,  but  covetousness  will  some¬ 
times  do  the  work  of  chivalry.  A  domestic 
visited  his  mistress  in  her  tomb,  enticed  by  a 
diamond  ring,  which  resisting  his  efforts  to 
draw  it  off,  he  proceeded  to  amputate  the 
finger.  Thereupon  the  mistress  revives,  and 
the  domestic  drops  down  dead  with  alarm  : 
“Thus,”  says  M.  Fontenelle,  “death  had  his 
prey ;  it  was  only  the  victim  which  was 
changed.”  He  gives  further  on  a  similar 
story,  in  which  the  lady  with  the  ring  was 
supposed  to  have  died  in  childbirth,  and  some 
j  grave-diggers  were  the  thieves.  In  the  hurry 
1  of  their  flight  they  left  a  lantern  which  served 
to  light  the  lady  to  her  door.  “  Who’s  there  ?” 
inquired  the  girl  who  answered  her  knock. 
“  Your  mistress,”  was  the  reply.  The  ser¬ 
vant  needed  to  hear  no  more  ;  she  rushed 
into  the  room  where  her  master  was  sitting, 
and  informed  him  that  the  spirit  of  his  wife 
was  at  the  door.  He  rebuked  the  girl  for 
her  folly,  and  assured  her  that  her  mistress 
was  in  Abraham’s  bosom,  but  on  looking  out 
of  the  window  the  well-known  voice  ex¬ 
claimed,  “For  pity’s  sake,  open  the  door. 
Do  you  forget  that  I  have  just  been  confined . 
and  that  cold  in  my  condition  will  be  fatal  ?” 
This  was  not  the  doubt  which  troubled  his 
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mind,  nor  was  it  the  first  observation  we 
should  have  expected  a  wife  to  address  to  her 
husband,  when,  newly  released  from  her  grave 
by  an  almost  miraculous  deliverance,  she  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  before  him  in  the  dead  of 
night,  wearing  the  habiliments  of  the  tomb. 
But  as  the  husband  was  satisfied,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  be  critical.  Numerous  places  are  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  incident 
of  the  ring,  which  M.  Fontenelle  considers 
to  be  cumulative  testimony  to  its  truth.  We 
should  have  thought,  on  tlie  contrary,  that 
his  faith  would  have  been  diminished  as  the 
stories  increased.  Marvels  rarely  go  in  flocks. 
In  the  present  instance  few  need  to  be  told 
that  M.  Fontenelle  has  been  drawing  upon  the 
standard  literature  of  the  nursery — that  the 
ring-story  is  one  of  those  with  which  children 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  terrified  and 
amused.  “  The  nurse’s  legends  are  for  truth 
received,”  and  to  the  inventions  which  en¬ 
tertained  their  infancy  many  are  indebted 
for  their  after- apprehensions  lest  the  fate  at 
which  they  shuddered  in  another  should 
prove  prophetic  of  their  own.  M.  Fontenelle 
has  himself  thought  that  it  w^ould  help  out 
his  subject  to  insert  the  poem  of  a  M.  Les- 
guillon,  in  which  he  relates  from  imagination 
the  burial  and  resurrection  of  a  lady,  who 
was  set  free,  at  the  crisis  of  her  despair,  by 
the  accident  of  a  s  -xton  cleavinjj  her  coffin 
with  his  spade.  What  calls  forth  M.  Fonte- 
nille’s  special  admiration  is,  that  the  author 
has  “  wedded  reason  to  rhyme,”  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  there  is  as  much  reason 
in  M.  Lesguillon’s  verse  as  in  M.  Fontenelle’s 
prose. 

As  a  set-ofi'  to  the  miserable  mortals  who 
lost  their  lives  through  a  seeming  death,  this 
very  appearance  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the 
means  of  averting  the  reality.  Tallemant 
has  a  story  of  a  Baroness  de  Panat,  who 
was  choked  by  a  fish-bone,  and  duly  buried 
for  dead.  Her  servants,  to  get  her  jewels, 
disinterred  her  by  night,  and  the  lady’s  maid, 
who  bbre  her  a  grudge,  struck  her  in  revenge 
several  blows  upon  the  neck.  The  maligni¬ 
ty  of  the  maid  was  the  preservation  of  the 
mistress.  Out  flew  the  bone,  set  free  by  the 
blows,  and  up  rose  the  Baroness,  to  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  her  domestics.  The  retributive 
justice  w  as  complete,  and  the  only  objection 
to  the  narrative  is,  that  like  the  fish-bone,  it 
sticks  in  the  throat.  In  this  particular,  the 
stories  mostly  agree  ;  a  single  anecdote  comes 
recommended  by  intrinsic  probabilit)’,  and  is 
no  less  distinguished  from  hearsay  romances 
by  the  external  authority  ;  for  it  is  told  by 
vhe  famous  Sydenham,  a  man  who  w'as  not 
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more  an  honor  to  his  profession  by  his  skill 
than  to  his  kind  by  his  virtues.  The  faculty 
of  his  day  demonstrated,  on  principles  deri¬ 
ved  from  abstract  reasoning,  that  the  small¬ 
pox  ought  to  yield  to  a  hot  regimen,  and, 
though  patients  died,  physicians  thought 
death  under  a  philosophical  treatment  better 
than  a  capricious  and  perverse  recovery  in 
defiance  of  rules.  Sydenham,  who  reform¬ 
ed  the  whole  system  of  medicine  by  substitu¬ 
ting  experience  for  speculation,  and  who, 
besides  indicating  the  right  road,  was  him¬ 
self  perhaps  the  nicest  observer  of  the  habits 
of  disease  that  ever  lived,  had  early  discovered 
that  the  antidote  was  to  be  found  at  the  other 
end  of  the  thermometer.  The  science  which 
saved  the  lives  of  the  public  was  the  torment  of 
his  own.  He  was  assailed  by  the  profession 
to  the  close  of  his  days  for  being  wiser  than  his 
generation,  and  among  the  facts  by  which  he 
mildly  and  modestly  defended  his  practice, 
he  relates  with  evident  satisfaction  how  a 
young  man  at  Bristol  was  stewed  by  his  phy¬ 
sician  into  a  seeming  death,  and  afterward 
recovered  by  mere  exposure  to  cold.  The 
moment  he  appeared  to  expire,  his  attend- 
j  ants  laid  him  out,  leaving  nothing  upon  his 
body  except  a  sheet  thrown  lightly  over  it. 
No  sooner  had  he  escaped  from  the  domain 
of  art  to  the  dominion  of  nature  than  he  be¬ 
gan  to  revive,  and  lived  to  vindicate  Syden¬ 
ham,  to  shame  his  opponents,  and  to  prove 
that  there  are  occasions  in  which  the  reme¬ 
dy  against  death  is  to  seem  to  be  dead.  The 
ancient  who  originated  the  celebrated  saying, 
“The  physician  that  heals  is  death,”  never 
anticipated  such  a  verification  of  his  maxim. 

The  three  examples,  however,  which  the 
resurrectionists  consider  their  stronghold,  yet 
remain  to  be  told,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  many  have  lent  them  the  weight  of  their 
authority  who  reject  the  mass  of  old  wives’ 
fables,  though  with  the  imposing  addition  of 
being  sanctioned  b}^  a  philosopher  and  print¬ 
ed  in  a  book.  There  was  a  French  captain 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  who  used  to  sign 
himself  “Francois  de  Civile — thrice  dead, 
thrice  buried,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  thrice 
restored.”  The  testimony  seems  striking ; 
as  he  himself  related  his  history  to  Misson 
the  traveler,  either  Civile  was  a  liar,  say  our 
authors,  or  the  story  is  true.  But  without 
taking  much  from  the  romance  of  his  adven¬ 
tures,  the  details  are  fatal  to  the  value  of  the 
precedent.  His  first  burial,  to  begin  with, 
occurred  before  he  was  born.  His  mother 
died  when  she  was  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
during  her  husband’s  absence,  and  nobody, 
before  committing  her  body  to  the  ground, 
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thought  of  saving  the  child.  His  father’s  re¬ 
turn  prevented  his  going  altogether  out  of 
the  world  before  he  had  come  into  it — and 
here  was  concluded  the  first  act  of  the  death, 
burial,  and  restoration  of  Francois  de  Civile. 
His  next  death  was  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  in 
1562,  where  he  fell  senseless,  struck  by  a 
ball,  and  some  workmen  who  were  digging  a 
trench  immediately  threw  a  little  mould 
upon  his  body,  which  was  burial  the  second. 
The  servant  of  Civile  tried  to  find  out  his  re¬ 
mains,  with  the  intention  to  bestow  on  them 
a  formal  interment.  Returning  from  a  fruit¬ 
less  search,  he  caught  sight  of  a  stretched-out 
arm,  which  he  knew  to  be  his  master’s  by  a 
diamond  ring  that  glittered  on  the  hand,  and 
the  body,  as  he  drew  it  forth,  was  visibly 
breathing.  For  some  days  life  and  death 
waged  an  equal  contest,  and  when  life  was 
winning,  a  party  of  the  enemy,  the  town  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken,  discovered  him  in  bed,  and 
threw  him  from  the  window.  He  fell  on  a 
dung-heap,  where  they  left  him  to  perish, 
which  he  considered  was  death  and  burial 
the  third.  Civile’s  case  would  never  have 
been  quoted  on  its  own  meiits ;  the  promi¬ 
nence  given  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  imposing 
description  which  a  passion  for  notoriety 
made  him  write  after  his  name,  and  which 
still  continues  to  arrest  the  imagination.  He 
survived  to  have  a  fourth  funeral,  and  we 
hope  when  he  was  finally  laid  in  the  earth 
that  he  did  not  verify  a  proverb,  much  in 
vogue  in  his  day,  that  a  sailor  often  wreck¬ 
ed  gets  drowned  at  last. 

More  of  our  readers  may  recollect  the  sto¬ 
ry  of  the  Spanish  grandee  who  was  opened 
by  the  great  anatomist  Vesalius,  and  his  heart 
found  beating  notwithstanding  the  havoc  that 
had  been  made  by  the  knife.  The  family  of 
the  nobleman,  so  runs  the  tale,  complained 
to  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Inquisition  decided 
that  in  a  physician  with  the  skill  of  Vesalius 
such  an  error  implied  a  crime.  Philip  II. 
employed  his  authority  to  procure  a  par¬ 
don,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  that  the 
sentence  of  death  should  be  commuted  into 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Hallam, 
whose  epithets  have  almost  a  judicial  author¬ 
ity,  calls  the  accusation  absurd,  and  absurd 
it  may  be  proved  on  physiological  grounds. 
But  the  whole  story  is  an  idle  rumor  written 
by  somebody  from  Spain  to  Hubert  Languet, 
after  the  death  of  Vesalius,  to  account  for 
a  journey  which  puzzled  the  public.  Clusius, 
who  was  in  Madrid  at  the  time  that  Vesalius 
set  out,  and  had  his  information  from  Tise- 
nau,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Low 
Countries,  the  land  of  the*  anatomist’s  birth 


and  affections,  has  related  the  origin  of  the 
pilgrimage  in  a  note  on  the  history  of  De 
Thou,  whose  narrative,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
agrees  with  his  own.  Hating  the  manners 
of  the  Spaniards,  pining  for  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  refused  by  Philip  permission  to  re¬ 
turn  thither,  Vesalius  sickened  with  vexation, 
and  vowed  on  his  recovery  to  travel  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  less  from  any  superstition  of  his  own, 
than  to  obtain  his  release  by  an  appeal  to  the 
superstition  of  the  king.  A  newsmonger,  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  motives  of  an  action,  appeases 
the  cravings  of  curiosity  by  invention  ;  that 
the  Inquisition  should  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  business,  was  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  a 
too  probable  guess,  and  a  pretext  for  its  in¬ 
terference  was  devised  out  of  the  profession¬ 
al  pursuits  of  the  pilgrim.  The  original  re¬ 
port  soon  acquired  strength  in  its  progress. 
The  offence  of  Vesalius  was  shortly  .avouch¬ 
ed  to  be  neither  accidental  nor  solitary,  and 
by  the  time  the  story  reached  Burton,  the 
author  of  the  “  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  it 
assumed  the  form  of  a  general  assertion, 
“  that  Vesalius  was  wont  to  cut  men  up 
alive.” 

The  fabled  end  of  the  Spanish  grandee  is 
also  asserted  of  the  Abbe  Prevost, — the  third 
vaunted  example  of  simulated  death.  He  had 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  on  a  journey,  and  the 
mayor  of  the  village  ordered  an  immediate 
examination  of  the  body.  The  anguish  of 
the  incision  restored  the  Abbe  to  a  momenta¬ 
ry  consciousness,  and  he  expired  with  a  cry. 
No  authority  is  given  for  the  story,  and,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  character  of  the  other  assertions, 
it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  there  was 
none  to  give.  But  if  it  be,  indeed,  a  genuine 
fact  among  the  fables,  it  proves  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  the  criminal  haste  of  the  village  mayor, 
and  the  criminal  heedlessness  of  the  village 
practitioner, — vices  which,  in  connection  with 
death,  are  for  the  most  part  opposed  to  the 
feelings,  the  prudence,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
usage  of  mankind.  No  perfect  security  can 
be  devised  against  willful  carelessness  any 
more  than  against  willful  murder;  but  because 
a  friendless  traveler  fell  a  victim  to  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  an  ignorant  surgeon,  there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  fright  the  world  from  their  propri¬ 
ety,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  them  that, 
with  the  best  intentions,  the  living  are  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  the  dead,  to  be  pack¬ 
ed  sleeping  in  a  coffin,  and  stifled  waking  in 
a  grave. 

In  the  midst  of  exaggeration  and  inven¬ 
tion,  there  was  one  undoubted  circumstance 
w  hich  formerly  excited  the  worst  apprehen¬ 
sions, — the  fact  that  bodies  were  often  found 
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turned  in  their  coffins,  and  the  grave-clothes  |  a  direct  effect  in  determining  a  flow  of  blood 


disarranged.  But  what  was  ascribed,  with 
seeming  reason,  to  the  throes  of  vitality,  is 
now  known  to  be  due  to  the  agency  of 
corruption,  A  gas  is  developed  in  the  de¬ 
caying  body  which  mimics  by  its  mechanical 
force  many  of  the  movements  of  life.  So 
powerful  is  this  gas  in  corpses  which  have 
lain  long  in  the  water,  that  M.  Devergie, 
the  physician  to  the  Morgue  at  Paris,  and 
the  author  of  a  text-book  on  legal  medicine, 
says  that  unless  secured  to  the  table  they 
are  often  heaved  up  and  thrown  to  the 
ground.  Frequently  strangers,  seeing  the 
motions  of  the  limbs,  run  to  the  keeper  of 
the  Morgue,  and  announce  with  horror  that  a 
person  is  alive.  All  bodies,  sooner  or  later, 
generate  the  gas  in  the  grave,  and  it  con¬ 
stantly  twists  about  the  corpse,  blows  out 
the  skin  till  it  rends  with  the  distention,  and 
sometimes  bursts  the  coffin  itself.  When 
the  gas  explodes  with  a  noise,  imagination 
has  converted  it  into  an  outcry  or  groan ; 
the  grave  has  been  re-opened ;  the  position 
of  the  body  has  confirmed  the  suspicion,  and 
the  laceration  been  taken  for  evidence 
that  the  wretch  had  gnawed  his  flesh  in  the 
frenzy  of  despair.  So  irany  are  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  will  occasionally  concur  to 
support  a  conclusion  that  is  more  unsubstan¬ 
tial  than  the  fabric  of  a  dream.  Violent  and 
painful  diseases,  which  kill  speedily,  are 
.  favorable  to  the  rapid  formation  of  the  gas  ; 
.it  may  then  exist  two  or  three  hours  after 
death,  and  agitating  the  limbs  gives  rise  to 
.the  idea  that  the  dormant  life  is  rousing  itself 
up  to  another  effort.  Not  infrequently  the 
food  in  the  stomach  is  forced  out  through 
the  mouth,  and  blood  poured  from  the  nose, 
or  the  opening  in  a  vein  where  a  victim  of 
apoplexy  has  been  attempted  to  be  bled. 
Extreme  mental  distress  has  resulted  from 
these  fallacious  symptoms,  for  where  they 
occur  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
former  appearance  of  death  was  deceitful, 
and  that  recovery  was  possible  if  attend¬ 
ance  had  been  at  hand. 

The  old  superstition,  that  a  murdered 
body  would  send  forth  a  bloody  sweat  in 
the  murderer’s  presence,  or  bleed  from  the 
wound  at  his  touch,  must  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  same  cause.  The  sweat,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  observed,  is  produced  by 
the  struggling  gas  driving  out  the  fluids  at 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  Through  a  rare  coin¬ 
cidence,  it  may  possibly  have  occurred  during 
the  period  that  the  assassin  was  confronted 
with  the  corpse  ;  and  the  ordeal  of  the 
touch,  in  compressing  the  veins,  would  have 


from  the  wound,  where  it  chanced  that  the 
current,  by  the  impulse  of  the  gas,  was 
nearly  ready  to  break  forth.  A  latitude 
would  not  fail  to  be  allowed  to  the  experi¬ 
ment.  If  at  any  time  afterward  the  body 
sweated  or  bled,  it  would  never  have  been 
doubted  that  it  was  prompted  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  murderer,  though  the  manifest¬ 
ation  was  delayed.  One  success  bears  out 
many  failures,  for  failures  imply  the  absence 
of  notable  incidents,  and  having  nothing  to 
arrest  attention  are  quickly  forgotten,  while 
the  wonders  of  a  success  take  hold  of  the 
mind  and  live  in  the  memory. 

The  generation  of  gas  in  the  body,  with 
all  its  consequences,  was  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  when  M.  Fontenelle  wrote,  but  what¬ 
ever  could  weaken  his  case  is  systematically 
suppressed.  Nor  is  there  in  the  whole  of 
his  book  one  single  case  bearing  out  his  po¬ 
sition  that  is  attested  by  a  name  of  the 
slightest  reputation,  or  for  which  much  bet¬ 
ter  authority  could  be  found  than  the  Greek 
manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  Solomon, 
found  by  a  peasant  while  digging  potatoes 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon.  It  is  no  un¬ 
reasonable  scepticism  to  assume  that  the 
majority  of  the  persons  revived  had  never 
even  lived.  Yet  not  only  is  this  book  still 
in  vogue,  but  the  French  newspapers  an¬ 
nually  multiply  these  tales  to  an  extent 
which  would  be  frightful  if  they  w^ere  not 
refuted  by  their  very  number.  An  English 
country  editor,  in  want  of  a  paragraph,  pro¬ 
claims  that  a  bird  of  passage  has  been  shot 
out  of  season,  that  an  apple-tree  has  blos¬ 
somed  in  October,  or  that  a  poor  woman  has 
added  to  her  family  from  three  to  half  a 
dozen  children  at  a  birth,  and  by  the  latest 
advices  was  doing  well.  But  we  are  tame 
and  prosaic  in  our  insular  tastes.  Our  agree¬ 
able  neighbors  require  a  stronger  stimulus, 
and  therefore  endless  changes  are  rung  upon 
the  theme  of  living  men  buried,  and  dead 
men  brought  to  life  again. 

Shakspeare,  who,  it  is  evident  from  nu¬ 
merous  passages  in  his  dramas,  had  watched 
by  many  a  dying  bed  with  the  same  interest 
and  sagacity  that  he  bestowed  upon  those 
who  were  playing  their  part  in  the  busy 
world,  has  summed  up  the  more  obvious 
characteristics  of  death  in  the  description  the 
Friar  gives  to  Juliet  of  the  effects  of  the 
draught,  which  is  to  transform  her  into  the 
temporary  likeness  of  a  corpse  : — 

“  Nck  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat 
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No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  livest ;  | 
The  roses  on  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade  i 
To  paly  ashes ;  thy  eyes’  windows  fall,  j 

Like  Death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  Life  ; 
Each  part,  deprived  of  supple  government. 

Shall  stiff,  and  stark,  and  cold  appear,  like  Death.” 

These  are  the  ordinary  signs  by  which 
death  has  always  been  distinguished ;  and  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  seek  hot  water 
beneath  cold  ice,  as  to  look  for  any  remnant 
of  vitality  beneath  so  inanimate  an  exterior. 
The  cessation  of  breathing,  in  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie — and  no  opinion,  from 
his  natural  acuteness,  his  philosophical  habits, 
and  his  vast  experience,  can  be  more  entitled 
to  weight — is  alone  a  decisive  test  of  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  life,  and  a  test  as  palpable  to 
sense  in  the  application  as  it  is  sure  in  the 
result.  “  The  movements,”  he  says,  “  of  res¬ 
piration  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  one 
who  does  not  choose  to  overlook  them,  and 
the  heart  never  continues  to  act  more  than 
four  or  five  minutes  after  respiration  has 
ceased.”  The  ancient  distinction  of  the 
heart  was  to  be  primum  vivens,  ultimum 
moriens,” — the  first  to  live,  the  last  to 
die  :  and  a  Commission  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  who  lately  made  a  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  admit  that  when  there  is  a  considerable 
pause  in  its  pulsations  it  is  impossible  for 
life  to  be  lurking  in  the  body.  But  as  the 
heart  can  only  beat  for  a  brief  space  unless 
the  lungs  play,  and  as  common  observers 
can  detect  the  latter  more  readily  than  the 
former,  the  termination  of  the  breathing  is 
the  usual  and  safe  criterion  of  death.  To 
ascertain  with  precision  whether  it  had  com¬ 
pletely  stopped,  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  apply  a  feather  or  a  mirror  to  the  lips. 
When  Lear  brings  in  Cordelia  dead,  he  ex¬ 
claims  : — 

“  Lend  me  a  looking-glass ; 

If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why  then  she  lives.” 

And  immediately  afterward  he  adds.  This 
feather  stirs :  she  lives !  The  same  test 
which  led  Lear  to  the  fallacious  inference 
that  Cordelia  lived,  induced  Prince  Henry  to 
infer  falsely  that  his  father  was  dead : — 

“  By  these  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  dowm 
Perforce  must  move.” 

Nor  were  these  methods  merely  popular: 
they  were  long  likewise  the  trust  of  physi¬ 
cians.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  terms  them 


**  the  critical  tests  of  death  ;”  and  presuming 
that  the  Romans  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
them,  he  thought  their  calling  in  the  ears  of 
corpses  “  a  vanity  of  affection,” — an  osten¬ 
tation  of  summoning  the  departed  back  to  life 
when  it  was  known  by  other  infallible  means 
that  life  had  fled.  But  it  is  now  held  to  be 
a  better  method  to  scrutinize  the  movements 
of  the  chest  and  belly :  one  or  both  of  which 
will  rise  and  fall  while  any  breathing  what¬ 
soever  continues.  It  is  generally,  however, 
expedient  to  leave  the  body  undisturbed  for 
two  or  three  hours  after  all  seems  over ;  for 
the  case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  related  by 
Cheyne  in  his  “  English  Malady,”  appears  to 
favor  the  supposition,  that  though  the  heart 
and  lungs  have  both  stopped,  life  may  now' 
and  then  linger  a  little  longer  than  usual. 

Colonel  Townshend,  described  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  great  honor  and  integrity,”  was  in 
a  dying  state.  One  morning  he  informed 
his  physicians.  Dr.  Cheyne  and  Dr.  Baynard, 
and  his  apothecary,  Mr.  Skrine,  that  he  had 
found  for  some  time  “  he  could  expire  when 
he  pleased,  and  by  an  effort  come  to  life 
again.”  He  composed  himself  for  the  trial, 
while  one  felt  his  pulse,  another  his  heart, 
and  the  third  applied  a  looking-glass  to  his 
mouth.  Gradually  the  pulse  ceased  to  beat, 
the  heart  to  throb,  the  breath  to  stain  the 
mirror,  until  the  nicest  scrutiny  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  indication  that  he  lived.  Thus  he 
continued  for  half  an  hour :  his  physicians 
believing  that  he  had  carried  the  experiment 
too  far  and  was  dead  beyond  recall,  when 
life  returned,  as  it  had  receded,  by  gradual 
steps.  It  was  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  that  the  trial  was  made,  and  at  six  in 
the  evening  Colonel  Townshend  was  a  corpse. 
The  post-mortem  examination  did  nothing 
toward  clearing  up  the  mystery.  His  only 
disorder  was  a  cancer  of  the  right  kidney, 
which  accounted  for  his  death,  without  ac¬ 
counting  for  his  singular  power  of  suspend¬ 
ing  at  will  the  functions  of  life.  Many 
boldly  cut  the  knot  they  are  not  able  to  un¬ 
tie,  and  maintain  that  there  was  an  action  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  which  the  physicians 
wanted  the  skill  to  perceive.  The  narrative 
of  Cheyne  leaves  an  opening  for  criticism  ; 
but  let  it  be  considered  that  he  was  a  man 
of  eminence,  that  all  three  attendants  were 
professional  persons,  accustomed  to  mark 
and  estimate  symptoms,  that  their  attention 
was  aroused  to  the  utmost  by  previous  no¬ 
tice,  and  that  they  had  half  an  hour  to  con¬ 
duct  their  observations  ;  and  it  must  at  least 
be  acknowledged  that  the  signs  which  es¬ 
caped  them  were  too  obscure  to  be  a  safe 
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criterion  for  the  world  at  large.  Yet,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  its  other  physiological  bearings, 
it  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  life  and 
breath  are,  for  the  purposes  of  sepulture, 
convertible  terms.  Without  attaching  im¬ 
portance  to  a  principal  peculiarity ,  of  the 
case,  that  it  required  an  effort  of  the  will  to 
bring  Colonel  Townshend  into  the  state,  and 
that  by  an  effort  of  the  will  he  could  bring 
himself  out  of  it,  he  was  unable,  after  all,  to 
prolong  the  period  of  suspension,  or  appar¬ 
ently  suspended,  animation  beyond  a  single 
half  hour  ;  and  in  order  to  his  being  buried 
alive  he  must  have  been  a  party  to  the  act, 
and  prepared  his  funeral  in  advance.  The 
assumption,  indeed,  pervades  M.  Fontenelle’s 
book,  that  everybody  wrongly  supposed  to 
be  dead  had  a  narrow  escape  of  premature 
interment,  though  it  has  never  been  long,  in 
any  instance  that  is  known  to  be  authentic, 
before  some  outward  sign  attracted  attention, 
unless  death  had  merely  slackened  his  pace 
instead  of  turning  aside  his  footsteps.  Fu¬ 
nerals,  it  is  true,  on  the  Continent  take  place 
sooner  than  with  us.  In  Spain,  if  M.  Fonte¬ 
nelle’s  word  is  a  warrant  for  the  fact,  whoever 
oversleeps  himself  will  have  to  finish  out  his 
slumbers  in  the  grave, — which,  beyond 
doubt,  is  the  most  powerful  incentive  to 
early  rising  that  was  ever  devised.  But  in 
France,  the  grand  theatre  for  these  harrowing 
tragedies,  it  is  usual  to  bury  on  the  third  day  ; 
and  if  at  that  interval  it  was  common  for 
seeming  corpses  to  revive,  we,  in  this  country, 
should  be  habituated  to  behold  persons  whose 
death  had  been  announced,  whose  knell  had 
tolled,  and  whose  coffins  had  been  made, 
rise  up  and  doff  their  grave-clothes,  to  appear 
once  more  among  astonished  friends.  Yet 
so  far  is  this  from  being  a  frequent  occur¬ 
rence,  that  whoever  heard  in  modern  Eng¬ 
land  of  a  person  who  had  been  numbered 
three  days  among  the  dead  resuming  his  va¬ 
cant  place  among  the  living  ?  At  sea  there 
may  be  better  ground  for  apprehension.  No¬ 
thing  more  excites  the  superstitious  fears  of 
a  sailor  than  a  cat  thrown  overboard,  or  a 
corpse  that  is  not ;  and  very  shortly  after 
death  occurs  it  is  usual  to  transfer  the  body 
from  the  ship  to  the  deep.  On  one  occasion 
a  man,  with  concussion  of  the  brain,  who 
had  lost  the  power  of  speech  and  motion, 
overheard  what  must  have  been  to  him  the 
most  interesting  conversation  that  ever  fell 
upon  his  ears, — a  discussion  between  his 
brother  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  as  to 
whether  he  should  immediately  be  consigned 
to  the  waves,  or  be  carried  to  Rotterdam,  to 
be  buried  on  shore.  Luckily  their  predilec¬ 


tions  were  for  a  land  funeral ;  and,  though  a 
colloquy  so  alarming  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  complete  the  injury  to  the  poor 
man’s  brain,  he  recovered  from  the  double 
shock  of  fright  and  disease.  Dr.  Alfred 
Taylor,  who  has  treated  the  signs  of  death 
with  the  sound  sense  and  science  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  all  his  writings  upon  legal  medicine, 
relates  the  anecdote  as  if  he  was  satisfied  of 
its  truth,  and  the  fate  which  one  has  nar¬ 
rowly  missed,  it  is  not  impossible  may  h.ave 
overtaken  others.  But  even  at  sea,  nothing 
short  of  the  grossest  negligence  could  occa¬ 
sion  the  calamity  ;  and  for  negligence,  we 
repeat,  there  is  no  effectual  cure. 

The  ceasing  to  breathe  is  not  the  only  cri¬ 
terion  of  death  antecedent  to  corruption. 
Therefis  a  second  token  specified  by  Shak- 
speare,  and  familiar  to  every  village  nurse, 
which  is  quite  conclusive, — the  gradual  tran¬ 
sition  from  suppleness  to  rigidity.  The  first 
effect  of  death  is  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 
The  lower  jaw  usually  drops,  the  limbs  hang 
heavily,  the  joints  are  flexible,  and  the  flesh 
soft.  The  opposite  state  of  contraction  en¬ 
sues  ;  then  the  joints  are  stiff  and  the  flesh 
firm,  and  the  body,  lately  yielding  and  pli¬ 
ant,  becomes  hard  and  unbending.  The 
contraction  commences  in  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  trunk,  appears  next  in  the  upper 
extremities,  then  in  the  lower,  and  finally  re¬ 
cedes  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  came  on. 
It  begins  on  an  average  five  or  six  hours  af¬ 
ter  death,  and  ordinarily  continues  from  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty -four.  But  the  period  both 
of  its  appearance  and  duration  are  con¬ 
siderably  varied  by  the  constitution  of  the 
person,  the  nature  of  the  death,  and  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  With  the  aged 
and  feeble,  with  those  who  die  of  chronic 
diseases,  and  are  wasted  away  by  lingering 
sickness,  it  comes  on  quickly — sometimes  in 
half  an  hour — and  remains  for  a  period  which 
is  short  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  its 
appearance.  With  the  strong  and  the  mus¬ 
cular,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  persons 
who  perish  by  a  sudden  or  violent  death  in 
the  fullness  of  their  powers,  it  is  slow  in  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  slow  in  going  off.  In  cases 
like  these,  it  is  often  a  day  or  two  before  it 
commences,  and  it  has  been  known  to  last  a 
week.  When  decay  begins  its  reign,  this 
interregnum  of  contraction  is  at  an  end,  and 
therefore  a  warm  and  humid  atmosphere, 
which  hastens  corruption,  curtails  the  period 
of  rigidity,  while  it  is  protracted  in  the  cold 
and  dry  weather  that  keeps  putrefaction  at 
bay.  Though  a  symptom  of  some  disorders, 
there  is  this  clear  line  between  mortal  rigid- 
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ity  and  the  spasm  of  disease — that  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  attack  is  never  preceded  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  death.  In  the  one  case  the  re¬ 
sult  comes  after  a  train  of  inanimate  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  in  the  other,  amidst  functions  pe¬ 
culiar  to  life.  The  alarmists,  who  deal  in  ex¬ 
travagant  fables,  will  persist  in  retaining  un¬ 
reasonable  fears  ;  but  upon  no  question  are 
medical  authorities  more  thorouglily  agreed 
than  that  the  moment  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  is  apparent,  there  can  be  no  revival 
unless  the  breath  of  life  could  be  breathed 
afresh  into  the  untenanted  clay. 

There  is  one  effect  of  the  muscular  con¬ 
traction  of  death  which  often  occasions  erro¬ 
neous  and  painful  ideas.  In  the  stage  of  re¬ 
laxation,  when  the  muscles  fall,  and  there  is 
neither  physical  action  nor  mental  emotion 
to  disturb  the  calm,  the  countenance  assumes 
the  mild,  angelic  air”  described  by  Byron 
in  The  Giaour,  and  which  he  says  in  a  note 
lasts  for  “  a  few,  and  but  a  few  hours”  after 
the  spirit  has  taken  flight.  It  is  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  muscular  contraction  which  dissipates 
the  charm,  which  knits  the  brow,  draws 
down  the  mouth,  pinches  the  features,  and 
changes  a  soft  and  soothing  expression  to  a 
harsh,  uneasy,  suffering  look.  Where  the 
contraction  is  slierht  the  face  is  less  disturb- 
ed ;  and  Dr.  Symonds  has  known  it  drawn 
into  a  seeming  smile.  Those  who  may  only 
chance  to  see  the  corpse  of  a  relative  while 
it  bears  the  care-worn  aspect  w'hich  is  far 
the  most  frequent,  are  distressed  at  what 
they  suppose  to  be  an  indication  that  the 
latest  impressions  of  the  world  were  troubled 
— that  death  took  place  amid  pain  of  body 
and  sorrow  of  mind.  It  appears  from  the 
Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  evidently 
visited  the  mortal  remains  of  his  wife  during 
the  crisis  of  contraction,  what  a  pang  the 
sight  communicated  to  a  heart  which,  if 
quick  to  feel,  could  never  be  outdone  in  the 
resolution  to  endure.  Violent  pasMons,  ex¬ 
treme  agony,  and  protracted  suffering  may 
give  a  set  to  the  muscles  which  the  rigid 
state  will  bring  out  anew  into  strong  relief. 
But  the  expression  of  the  face  is  chiefly  de¬ 
termined  by  the  condition  of  the  body,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  the  degree  of  contraction. 
Persons  who  have  died  of  exhausting  dis¬ 
eases  will  often,  notwithstanding  they  expire 
in  despair,  wear  a  look  of  benign  repose ; 
while  a  more  muscular  subject  who  fell 
asleep  in  peaceful  hope,  may  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  a  mournful,  lowering  visage.  Even 
when  the  expression  is  influenced  by  the 
bent  which  was  given  to  the  muscles  by  pre¬ 
vious  feelings,  it  is  mostly  the  memorial  of  a 


storm  which  had  spent  its  fury  before  life 
w.as  extinct;  for  usually  in  natural  death 
there  is  a  lull  at  the  last,  and  the  setting  is 
peaceful,  however  tempestuous  the  decline. 
In  strict  reason  it  can  matter  nothing,  when 
the  weary  are  once  at  rest,  whether  the  con¬ 
cluding  steps  of  the  journey  were  toilsome 
or  pleasant ;  but  it  is  so  much  our  instinct  to 
attach  importance  to  last  impressions,  and 
wounded  hearts  are  so  sensitive,  that  to 
many  it  will  be  a  relief  to  know  their  infer¬ 
ences  are  mistaken  and  their  grief  misplaced. 

When  the  heat-developing  faculty  is  ex¬ 
tinct  the  body  obeys  the  laws  of  inanimate 
objects,  and  coincident  for  the  most  part  with 
the  stage  of  rigidity  is  that  chill  and  clammy 
condition  of  the  skin  which  is  so  familiarly 
associated  with  death.  To  judge  by  the 
feelings,  the  atmosphere  is  genial  compared 
to  the  corpse.  But  the  skin  of  the  dead  is  a 
powerful  conductor,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  appropriates  the  warmth  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  leaves  a  chill  behind  which  is  a  deceitful 
measure  of  its  actual  frost.  The  length  of 
time  which  a  body  takes  to  cool  will  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  body  itself,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  may  chance  to  be 
placed.  The  process  will  be  slower  when  it 
is  well  wrapped'  up  than  when  lightly  cov¬ 
ered  ;  in  summer  than  in  winter ;  in  a  still  at¬ 
mosphere  than  in  currents  of  air ;  with  the 
stout  than  with  the  thin  ;  with  persons  in 
their  prime  than  with  the  aged  or  the  young. 
Usually  in  proportion  as  the  disease  is  acute, 
and  the  death  rapid,  the  less  heat  has  been 
expended  before  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and 
the  corpse  will  be  the  longer  in  parting  with 
its  warmth.  If  the  disease  is  slow',  the  lamp 
burns  dimly  before  it  quite  goes  out,  and  the 
temperature,- declining  during  life,  will  after¬ 
ward  arrive  the  sooner  at  its  lowest  point. 
This  will  also  happen  in  particular  disorders 
which,  though  sudden  and  violent,  are  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  development  of  animal  warmth. 
In  certain  forms  of  hysteria,  in  swoons,  and 
in  cholera  morbus,  the  body,  to  the  touch, 
might  sometimes  seem  a  corpse.  An  icy 
skin  is  not  of  itself  an  evidence  of  death,  but 
it  is  sooner  or  later  an  unfailing  accompani¬ 
ment. 

To  rigidity  succeeds  corruption,  which, 
both  from  its  own  nature  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances,  cannot  possibly  be  con¬ 
founded  with  vital  gangrene.  It  commences 
in  the  belly,  the  skin  of  which  turns  to  a 
bluish  green,  that  gradually  deepens  to  brown 
or  black,  and  progressively  covers  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  body.  But  when  the  hue  of  pu¬ 
trefaction  has  spread  over  the  belly  there  is 
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a  risk  to  health,  without  an  addition  to  secu¬ 
rity,  in  waiting  for  the  further  encroachments 
of  decay.  In  England  a  body  is  seldom 
committed  to  the  ground  before  there  is  set 
upon  it  this  certain  mark  that  it  is  hurrying 
to  the  dust  from  whence  it  sprung.  Nor  is 
the  haste  which  is  used  at  some  seasons,  and 
in  some  diseases,  a  real  deviation  from  the 
rule.  The  rapid  onset  of  corruption  creates 
the  necessity,  and  that  which  renders  the 
burial  speedy  ensures  its  being  safe. 

Of  the  innumerable  paths  which  terminate 
in  the  common  goal  some  are  easier  to  tread 
than  others,  and  it  might  be  expected  from 
the  diversities  of  temperament  that  there 
would  be  a  dift'erence  of  opinion  about  which 
was  best.  Caesar  desired  the  death  which 
was  most  sudden  and  unexpected.  His 
words  were  spoken  at  supper,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  Senate-house  witnessed 
the  fulfillment  of  the  wish.  Pliny  also  con¬ 
sidered  an  instantaneous  death  the  highest 
felicity  of  life ;  and  Augustus  held  a  some¬ 
what  similar  opinion.  When  he  heard  that 
any  person  had  died  quickly  and  easily,  he 
invoked  the  like  good  fortune  for  himself 
and  his  friends.  Montaigne  was  altogether 
of  Caesar’s  party,  and,  to  use  his  own  meta¬ 
phor,  thought  that  the  pill'  was  sw’allowed 
best  without  chewing.  If  Sir  Thomas  Browne . 
had  been  of  Caesar’s  religion,  he  would  have 
shared  his  desires,  and  preferred  going  off  at 
a  single  blow  to  being  grated  to  pieces  with 
a  torturing  disease.  He  conceived  that  the 
Eastern  favorite  who  was  killed  in  his  sleep, 
would  hardly  have  bled  at  the  presence  of 
his  destroyer.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  w'as  one 
of  those  men  who  habitually  apply  their 
hearts  unto  wisdom,  and  his  latter  end,  come 
when  it  might,  would  have  found  him  pre¬ 
pared.  But  Christianity,  in  enlarging  our 
hopes,  has  added  to  our  fears.  He  felt  that 
the  mode  of  dying  was  comparatively  an  in¬ 
significant  consideration,  and  however  much 
he  inclined  by  nature  to  Caesar’s  choice,  and 
studied  to  be  ready  for  the  hastiest  summons, 
a  sense  of  infirmity  taught  him  the  wisdom 
of  that  petition  in  the  Litany  by  which  we 
ask  to  be  delivered  from  sudden  death.  With 
the  majority  flesh  and  blood  speak  the  same 
language ;  they  had  rather  that  the  candle 
should  burn  to  the  socket  than  the  flame  be 
blown  out.  The  prospect,  nevertheless,  of 
protracted  suffering  will  sometimes  drive 
desperate  beings  to  seek  a  shorter  and  easier 
passage  from  the  world.  Many  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  during  the  plague  of  Syracuse  attacked 
the  posts  of  the  enemy,  that  they  might  fall 
by  the  sword  instead  of  the  pestilence. 


Every  day  for  a  considerable  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  numbers  drowned  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Seine,  to  anticipate  the  tedious 
anguish  of  famine.  Death,  which  in  one  form 
is  fled  from  as  an  enemy,  in  a  different  shape 
is  welcomed  as  a  friend.  A  condemned  sol¬ 
dier,  in  Montaigne’s  time,  remarked  .some 
preparations  from  his  prison  which  led  him 
to  think  he  was  to  perish  by  torture  ;  he  re¬ 
solved  to  discharge  for  himself  the  execu¬ 
tioner’s  office,  though  he  had  no  other  weap¬ 
on  than  a  rusty  nail,  which,  having  first  in¬ 
effectually  mangled  his  throat,  he  thrust  into 
his  belly  to  the  very  head.  The  authorities 
hastened  to  his  cell  to  read  out  the  sentence, 
that  the  law  might  yet  be  beforehand  with 
death.  The  solJier,  sufliciently  sensible  to 
hear  what  was  passing,  found  that  his  pun¬ 
ishment  was  simple  beheading.  He  imme¬ 
diately  rallied,  expressed  his  delight,  accept¬ 
ed  wine  to  recruit  his  strength,  and  by  the 
change  in  the  kind  of  death  seemed,  says  Mon¬ 
taigne,  as  though  he  was  delivered  from  death 
itself.  If  his  suspicions  had  proved  correct, 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  his  tormentors 
could  have  improved  on  his  own  perform¬ 
ances  with  the  rusty  nail. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  realized  his  as¬ 
pirations  on  the  field  of  Lutzen,  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  no  man  was  happier  than 
he  who  died  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling.  So 
Nelson  wished  the  roar  of  cannon  to  sound 
his  parting  knell.  “  You  know  that  I  al¬ 
ways  desired  to  die  this  way,”  said  Moore 
to  Hardinge  at  Corunna — and  the  anguish 
of  the  wound  had  no  power  to  disturb  his 
satisfaction.  Marshal  Villars^was  told  in  his 
latest  moments  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
had  just  met  at  the  seige  of  Philipsburg  with 
a  soldier’s  death,  and  he  answered,  “  I  have 
always  said  that  he  was  more  fortunate  than 
myself.”  His  confessor  urged  with  justice 
that  the  better  fortune  was  to  have  leisure 
to  prepare  for  eternity ; — but  possibly  the 
exclamation  proceeded  from  a  momentary 
gleam  of  martial  ardor,  which  instinct  kin¬ 
dled,  and  reflection  quenched.  A  Christian 
would  never,  indeed,  fail  to  make  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  battle  a  preparation  for  death. 
Unless  “every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as 
every  sick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  mote 
out  of  his  conscience,”  he  must  know  that  he 
is  staking  both  soul  and  body  on  the  hazard 
of  the  fight.  “Soldiers,”  says  an  old  di¬ 
vine,  “  that  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
should  carry  the  grace  of  God  in  their 
hearts.”  Death  at  the  cannon’s  mouth  may 
be  sudden,  and  answer  the  first  of  Caesar’s 
conditions ;  with  none  but  the  piesumptuous 
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can  it  answer  the  second,  and  come  unex¬ 
pected.  We  once  beard  a  i-ecruit  assign  as 
his  reason  for  enlisting,  that  he  should  now 
at  least  see  something  of  life.  “  And,”  add¬ 
ed  his  companion,  “something  of  death.” 
The  poor  fellow,  perhaps,  like  many  others, 
had  forgotten  that  any  such  contingency  was 
included  in  the  bond. 

The  Duke  d’Enghien  appeared  to  feel  like 
a  man  reprieved,  when,  on  issuing  from  his 
prison,  he  found  he  was  to  perish  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  execution.  Suicides  are  prone  to  use 
the  implements  of  their  trade.  It  was  the 
usage  in  Ireland  in  rude  times,  when  rebels 
perhaps  were  more  plentiful  than  rope,  to 
hang  them  with  willows.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  a  criminal  of  this  description  peti¬ 
tioned  the  deputy  against  the  breach  of  the 
observance,  and  begged  the  favor  to  suffer 
by  the  time-honored  “  wyth,”  instead  of  the 
new-fangled  halter.  When  Elizabeth  her¬ 
self  expected  Mary  to  put  her  to  death,  she 
had  resolved  on  the  request  to  be  beheaded 
with  a  sword,  and  not  with  an  axe, — which 
seems  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  In 
the  same  category  we  may  place  Lord  Fer- 
rers’s  prayer  for  a  silken  rope  at  Tyburn.  But 
the  fancy  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  could  it 
be  considered  established,  is  the  most  singu¬ 
lar  on  record.  He  must  have  been  strange¬ 
ly  infatuated  by  the  “  Pleasures  of  Memory,” 
when  he  imagined  his  favorite  Malmsey 
could  give  a  relish  to  drowning.  Suffoca¬ 
tion  was  not  more  luxurious  to  the  parasites 
of  Elagabalus  that  they  were  stifled  with  per¬ 
fumes. 

Old  Fuller,  having  pondered  all  the  modes 
of  destruction,  arrived  at  the  short  and  deci¬ 
sive  conclusion — “  None  please  me.”  “  But 
away,”  the  good  man  adds,  “  with  these 
thoughts;  the  mark  must  not  choose  what 
arrow  shall  be  shot  against  it.”  The  choice 
is  not  ours  to  make,  and  if  it  were,  the  priv¬ 
ilege  would  prove  an  embarrassment.  But 
there  is  consolation  in  the  teaching  of  phy¬ 
siology.  Of  the  innumerable  weapons  with 
which  Death  is  armed,  the  worst  is  less  in¬ 
tolerable  than  imagination  presents  it — his 
visage  is  more  terrible  than  his  dart. 

The  act  of  dying  is  technically  termed 
“  the  agony.”  The  expression  embodies  a 
common  and  mistaken  belief,  which  has  gived 
birth  to  many  cruel  and  even  criminal  pracn 
tices.  The  Venetian  ambassador  in  Englan- 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  mentions  among 
the  regular  usages  of  the  lower  orders,  that 
a  pillow  was  placed  upon  the  mouth  of  the  dy¬ 
ing,  on  which  their  nearest  relations  sat  or  lean¬ 
ed  till  they  were  stifled.  The  office  was 


held  to  be  pious  and  privileged ;  father  per¬ 
formed  it  for  son,  son  for  father.  They  con¬ 
sidered  they  were  curtailing  the  dreaded 
deatli^truggle — that  a  headlong  fall  from 
the  precipice  was  as  much  easier  as  it  was 
quicker  than  the  winding  descent  by  the  path. 
In  France  it  was  the  established  practice  to 
put  death  persons  attacked  by  hydrophobia 
the  moment  the  disease  was  plainly  incura¬ 
ble.  There  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  those 
who  are  wounded  by  a  rabid  dog  become 
inoculated  with  the  animal’s  propensity  to  bite. 
But  the  motive  of  self-defence — of  ridding 
the  world  of  a  fellow-creature  who  had  entered 
into  the  class  of  noxious  beings,  which  might 
be  suspected  to  have  had  an  influence  in 
hard-hearted  times — was  not  the  source  of 
these  unnatural  homicides.  They  were  de¬ 
signed  in  pure  pity  to  the  wretched  sufferers, 
though  the  tender  mercies  which  are  wicked 
are  always  cruel.  Lestoile  in  his  Journal, 
which  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  relates  the  events  of  the  kind 
which  came  to  his  knowledge  under  the  date 
of  their  occurrence.  A  young  woman  at¬ 
tacked  with  hydrophobia  had  in  such  horror 
the  smothering,  which,  the  Diarist  quietly 
observes  in  a  parenthesis,  “  is  usual  in  these 
maladies,”  that  she  was  rendered  more  fran¬ 
tic  by  the  prospect  of  the  remedy  than  by 
the  present  disease.  Habit  with  her  rela¬ 
tions  was  stronger  than  nature  ;  they  had  no 
idea  of  remitting  the  customary  violence, 
even  at  the  entreaties  of  the  interested  per¬ 
son,  and  only  so  far  yielded  to  her  dread  of 
suffocation  as  to  mingle  poison  with  her  medi¬ 
cine  instead,  which  Lestoile  says  was  admin¬ 
istered  by  her  husband  “  with  all  the  regrets 
in  the  world.”  Sometimes,  however,  the  vic¬ 
tims  invited  their  doom.  A  page,  on  his  way 
to  the  sea,  then  esteemed  a  specific  in  hydro¬ 
phobia,  was  scratched  by  a  thorn  which  drew 
blood,  as  he  passed  through  a  wood.  For  a 
person  in  his  condition  to  see  his  own  blood 
was  supposed  to  be  fatal.  The  lad,  appre¬ 
hending  the  accession  of  a  fit,  begged  the 
attendants  to  smother  him  on  the  spot,  “  and 
this,”  says  Lestoile,  “  they  did  weeping — an 
event  piteous  to  hear,  and  still  more  to  behold.” 
A  second  page  is  mentioned  by  the  same 
Diarist,  who  happily  died  as  they  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  shoot  him.  It  is  evident  how 
much  these  domestic  immolations  must  have 
weakened  the  awful  reverence  for  life ;  the 
weeping  executioner  of  his  dearest  relatives 
was  separated  by  a  far  less  impassable  ^If 
from  the  cold-blooded  murderer.  A  medical 
trickery,  which  grew  no  doubt  from  •  the 
frightful  reality,  still  remains  in  France 
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among  the  resources  of  medicine.  Hydro¬ 
phobia  is  sometimes  feigned,  and  when  the 
physician  suspects  imposture  he  orders  the 
patient  to  be  smothered  between  a  couple 
of  mattresses,  which  cures  him,  says  Orfila, 
as  if  by  enchantment. 

A  mode  of  suffocation  less  murderous  in 
appearance  than  the  smothering  with  the 
pillow  was  prevalent  for  centuries,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England.  The  supports  were 
withdrawn  by  a  jerk  from  beneath  the  head, 
which  being  suddenly  thrown  back,  the  res¬ 
piration  that  before  was  labored  and  difficult 
became  shortly  impossible.  Hence  it  is  that 
Shakspeare’s  Timon,  enumerating  the  accurs¬ 
ed  effects  of  gold,  says  that  it  will — 

“  Pluck  stout  men’s  pillows  from  below  their 
heads.” 

Another  practice  which  tortured  the  dying 
under  pretence  of  relief,  even  in  this  country, 
lingered  among  the  ignorant  till  recent  days. 
The  expiring  ascetic  of  the  Romish  faith,  pro¬ 
longing  his  penance  into  death,  yielded  up  his 
breath  on  a  couch  of  hair.  Customs  survive 
when  their  reasons  are  forgotten.  A  physic¬ 
al  virtue  had  come  to  be  ascribed  to  the  hair, 
and  Protestants,  slowly  sinking  to  their  rest, 
were  dragged  from  their  feather-beds,  and 
laid  on  a  mattress  to  quicken  their  depar¬ 
ture.  The  result  of  most  of  these  perverted 
proceedings  was  to  combine  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  both  kinds  of  death — to  add  the 
horror  of  violence  to  the  protracted  pain  of 
gradual  decay.  When  the  wearied  swimmer 
touched  the  shore,  a  furious  billow  dashed 
him  on  the  rock. 

The  pain  of  dying  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  pain  of  the  previous  disease,  for 
when  life  ebbs  sensibility  declines.  As  death 
is  the  final  extinction  of  corporal  feeling,  so 
numbness  increases  as  death  comes  on.  The 
prostration  of  disease,  like  healthful  fatigue, 
engenders  a  growing  stupor — a  sensation  of 
subsiding  softly  into  a  coveted  repose.  The 
transition  resembles  what  may  be  seen  in 
those  lofty  mountains,  whose  sides  exhibiting 
every  climate  in  regular  gradation,  vegeta¬ 
tion  luxuriates  at  their  base,  and  dwindles  in 
the  approach  to  the  regions  of  snow  till 
its  feeblest  manifestation  is  repressed  by 
the  cold.  The  so-called  agony  can  never 
be  more  formidable  than  when  the  brain  is 
the  last  to  go,  and  the  mind  preserves  to  the 
end  a  rational  cognizance  of  the  state  of  the 
body.  Yet  persons  thus  situated  commonly 
attest  that  there  are  few  things  in  life  less 
painful  than  the  close.  “  If  I  had  strength 
enough  to  hold  a  pen,”  said  William  Hunter, 


I  would  write  how  easy  and  delightful  it  is 
to  die.”  “  If  this  be  dying,”  said  the  niece 
of  Newton  of  Olney,  “  it  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  die ;”  “  the  very  expression,”  adds  her 
uncle,  “  which  another  friend  of  mine  made 
use  of  on  her  death-bed  a  few  years  ago.” 
The  same  words  have  so  often  been  uttered 
under  similar  circumstances,  that  we  could 
fill  pages  with  instances  which  are  only  va¬ 
ried  by  the  name  of  the  speaker.  **  If  this  be 
dying,”  said  Lady  Glenorchy,  it  is  the  easi¬ 
est  thing  imaginable.”  “  I  thought  that  dying 
had  been  more  difficult,”  said  Louis  XIV.  “  I 
did  not  suppose  it  was  so  sweet  to  die,”  said 
Francis  Suarez,  the  Spanish  theologian.  An 
agreeable  surprise  was  the  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  with  them  all ;  they  expected  the  stream 
to  terminate  in  the  dash  of  the  torrent,  and 
they  found  it  was  losing  itself  in  the  gentlest 
current.  The  whole  of  the  faculties  seem 
sometimes  concentrated  on  the  placid  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  day  Arthur  Murphy  died  he  kept 
repeating  from  Pope, 

“  Taught  half  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay, 

To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pass  away.” 

Nor  does  the  calm  partake  of  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  sickness.  There  was  a  swell  in  the 
sea  the  day  Collingwood  breathed  his  last 
upon  the  element  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  his  glory.  Captain  Thomas  expressed  a 
fear  that  he  was  disturbed  by  the  tossing  of 
the  ship  :  No,  Thomas,”  he  replied  ;  I 
am  now  in  a  state  in  which  nothing  in  this 
world  can  disturb  me  more.  I  am  dying : 
and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  consolatory  to  you, 
and  all  who  love  me,  to  see  Jiow  comfortably 
I  am  coming  to  my  end.” 

A  second  and  common  condition  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  is  to  be  lost  to  themselves  and  all  around 
them  in  utter  unconsciousness.  Counte¬ 
nance  and  gestures  might  in  many  cases  sug¬ 
gest  that,  however  dead  to  the  external  world, 
interior  sensibility  still  remained.  But  we 
have  the  evidence  of  those  whom  disease  has 
left  at  the  eleventh  hour,  that  Avhile  their 
supposed  sufferings  were  pitied  by  their 
friends,  existence  was  a  blank.  Montaigne, 
when  stunned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  tore 
open  his  doublet ;  but  he  was  entirely  sense¬ 
less,  and  only  knew  afterward  that  he  had 
done  it  from  the  information  of  the  attendants. 
The  delirium  of  fever  is  distressing  to  witness, 
but  the  victim  awakes  from  it  as  from  a 
.  heavy  sleep,  totally  ignorant  that  he  has  pass¬ 
ed  days  and  nights  tossing  wearily  and  talk¬ 
ing  wildly.  Perceptions  which  had  occupied 
the  entire  man  could  hardly  be  obliterated  in 
the  instant  of  recovery  ;  or,  if  any  one  were  in- 
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dined  to  adopt  the  solution,  there  is  yet  a  proof 
that  the  callousness  is  real,  in  the  unflinching 
manner  in  which  bed-sores  are  rolled  upon, 
that  are  too  tender  to  bear  touching  when 
sense  is  restored.  Wherever  there  is  insensi¬ 
bility,  virtual  death  precedes  death  itself, 
and  to  die  is  to  awake  in  another  world. 

More  usually  the  mind  is  in  a  state  inter¬ 
mediate  between  activity  and  oblivion.  Ob¬ 
servers,  unaccustomed  to  sit  by  the  bed  of 
death,  readily  mistake  increasing  languor 
for  total  insensibility.  But  those  who  watch 
closely  can  distinguish  that  the  ear,  though 
dull,  is  not  yet  deaf — that  the  eye,  though 
dim,  is  not  yet  sightless.  When  a  bystand¬ 
er  remarked  of  Dr.  Wollaston  that  his  mind 
was  gone,  the  expiring  philosopher  made  a 
signal  for  paper  and  pencil,  wrote  down  some 
figures,  and  cast  them  up.  The  superior  en- 
ergy  of  his  character  was  the  principal  differ¬ 
ence  between  himself  and  thousands  who  die 
and  give  no  open  sign.  Their  faculties  sur¬ 
vive,  though  averse  to  even  the  faintest  effort, 
and  they  barely  testify  in  languid  and  broken 
phrases  that  the  torpor  of  the  body  more  than 
keeps  pace  with  the  inertness  of  the  mind. 
The  same  report  is  given  by  those  who  have 
advanced  to  the  very  border  of  the  country 
from  whence  no  traveler  returns.  Montaigne 
after  his  accident  passed  for  a  corpse,  and  the 
first  feeble  indications  of  returning  life  resem¬ 
bled  some  of  the  .commonest  symptoms  of 
death.  But  his  own  feelings  were  those 
of  a  man  who  is  dropping  into  the  sweets  of 
slumber,  and  his  longing  was  toward  blank 
rest,  and  not  for  recovery.  **  Methought,” 
he  says,  “  ray  life  only  hung  upon  my  lips  ; 
and  I  shut  my  eyes  to  help  to  thrust  it  out, 
and  took  a  pleasure  in  languishing  and  letting 
myself  go.”  In  many  of  these  instances,  as 
in  the  cases  of  stupefaction,  there  are  appear¬ 
ances  which  we  have  learnt  to  associate  with 
suffering,  because  constantly  conjoined  with 
it.  A  cold  perspiration  bedews  the  skin,  the 
breathing  is  harsh  and  labored,  and  some¬ 
times,  especially  in  delicate  frames,  death  is’ 
ushered  in  by  convulsive  movements  which 
look  like  the  wrestling  with  an  oppressive 
enemy.  But  they  are  signs  of  debility  and 
a  failing  system,  which  have  no  relation  to 
pain.  There  is  hardly  an  occasion  when  the 
patient  fights  more  vehemently  for  life  than 
in  an  attack  of  asthma,  which,  in  fact,  is  a 
sufficiently  distressing  disorder  before  the 
sensibility  is  blunted  and  the  strength  sub¬ 
dued.  But  the  termination  is  not  to  be  judg¬ 
ed  by  the  beginning.  Dr.  Campbell,  the 
well-known  Scotch  professor,  had  a  seizure, 
which  all  but  carried  him  off,  a  few  months 


before  he  succumbed  to  the  disease.  A  cor¬ 
dial  gave  him  unexpected  relief ;  and  his  first 
words  were  to  express  astonishment  at  the 
sad  countenance  of  his  friends,  because  his 
own  mind,  he  told  them,  was  in  such  a  state 
at  the  crisis  of  the  attack,  from  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  immediate  dissolution,  that  there  was 
no  other  way  to  describe  his  feelings  than  by 
saying  he  was  in  rapture.  Light,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  suffering  as  he  gasped 
for  breath,  since  physical  agony,  had  it  exist¬ 
ed,  would  have  quite  subdued  the  mental 
ecstasy. 

As  little  is  the  death-sweat  forced  out  by 
anguish.  Cold  as  ice,  his  pulse  nearly  gone, 
“a  mortal  perspiration  ran  down  the  body” 
of  La  Boiitie,  the  friend  of  Montaigne,  and 
it  was  at  this  very  moment  that,  roused  by 
the  weeping  of  his  relations,  he  exclaimed, 
“  Who  is  it  that  torments  me  thus  ?  Why 
was  I  snatched  from  my  deep  and  pleasant 
repose  ?  Oh !  of  what  rest  do  you  deprive 
me !”  Such  fond  lamentations  disturb  many 
a  last  moment ;  and  the  dying  often  remon¬ 
strate  by  looks  when  they  cannot  by  words. 
Hard  as  it  may  be  to  control  emotions  with 
the  very  heart-strings  ready  to  crack,  pity 
demands  an  effort  in  which  the  strongest  af¬ 
fection  will  be  surest  of  success.  The  grief 
will  not  be  more  bitter  in  the  end,  that  to 
keep  it  back  had  been  the  last  service  of  love. 
Tears  are  a  tribute  of  which  those  who  be¬ 
stow  it  should  bear  all  the  cost.  A  worse 
torment  is  the  attempt  to  arrest  forcibly  the 
exit  of  life  by  pouring  cordials  down  throats 
which  can  no  longer  swallow,  or  more  madly 
to  goad  the  motionless  body  into  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  existence  by  the  appliance  of  pain.  It 
is  like  the  plunge  of  the  spur  into  the  side  of 
the  courser,  which  rouses  him  as  he  is  falling, 
to  take  another  bound  before  he  drops  to  rise 
no  more. 

Queen  Margaret. — Help,  lords,  the  king  is  dead. 
Somerset. — Rear  up  his  body :  wring  him  by 
the  nose. 

But  the  most  approved  method  of  what, 
in  the  language  of  the  time,  was  called  “  fetch- 
ing  again,”  was  to  send  a  stream  of  smoke 
up  the  nostrils,  which  Hooker  states  to  be 
“  the  wonted  practicing  of  well-willers  upon 
their  friends,  although  they  know  it  a  matter 
impossible  to  keep  them  living and  well- 
willing  thoughtlessness  among  our  peasantry 
to  this  very  hour  often  endeavors  to  rescue 
friends  from  the  grasp  of  death  by  torturing 
them  into  making  one  writhing  struggle.  The 
gentle  nature  of  our  great  dramatist  taught 
him,  that  to  those  descending  into  the  grave 
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nothing  was  more  grateful  than  its  own  still¬ 
ness.  Salisbury,  at  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  interposes  with  the  remonstrance, 

“  Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably.” 

And  when  Edgar  is  calling  to  Lear, 

“  Look  up,  my  lord,  ” 

Kent,  with  reverent  tenderness,  says, 

“  Vex  not  his  ghost :  O  !  let  him  pass.” 

When  Cavendish,  the  great  chemist,  per¬ 
ceived  that  his  end  drew  near,  he  ordered  his 
attendant  to  retire,  and  not  to  return  till  a 
certain  hour.  The  servant  came  back  to  find 
his  master  dead.  He  had  chosen  to  breathe 
out  his  soul  in  solitude  and  silence,  and  would 
not  be  distracted  by  the  presence  of  a  man, 
since  vain  was  his  help.  Everybody  desires 
to  smooth  the  bed  of  death  ;  but  unreflecting 
feeling,  worse  than  the  want  of  it  in  the  re¬ 
sult,  turns  it  often  to  a  bed  of  thorns. 

It  is  not  always  that  sickness  merges  into 
the  agony.  The  strained  thread  may  break  at 
last  with  a  sudden  snap.  This  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  consumption.  Burke’s  son,  upon  whom 
his  father  has  conferred  something  of  his  own 
celebrity,  heard  his  parents  sobbing  in  an¬ 
other  room  at  the  prospect  of  an  event  they 
knew  to  be  inevitable.  He  rose  from  his  bed, 
joined  his  illustrious  father,  and  endeavored 
to  engage  him  in  a  cheerful  conversation. 
Burke  continued  silent,  choked  with  grief. 
His  son  again  made  an  effort  to  console  him. 
“  I  am  under  no  terror,”  he  said ;  “  I  feel 
myself  better  and  in  spirits,  and  yet  my  heart 
flutters,  I  know  not  why.  Pray  talk  to  me, 
sir  !  talk  of  religion,  talk  of  morality,  talk, 
if  you  will,  of  indifferent  subjects.”  Here  a 
noise  attracted  his  notice,  and  he  exclaimed. 
Does  it  rain  ? — No ;  it  is  the  rustling  of  the 
wind  through  the  trees.”  The  whistling  of 
the  wind  and  the  waving  of  the  trees  brought 
Milton’s  majestic  lines  to  his  mind,  and  he  re¬ 
peated  them  with  uncommon  grace  and 
effect : — 

“His  praise, ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines ; 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship,  wave  !” 

<  A  second  time  he  took  up  the  sublime  and 
melodious  strain,  and,  accompanying  the  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  word,  waved  his  own  hand  in  to¬ 
ken  of  worship,  and  sunk  into  the  arms  of  his 
father — a  corpse.  Not  a  sensation  told  him 
that  in  an  instant  he  would  stand  in  the  pres¬ 


ence  of  the  Creator  to  whom  his  body  was 
bent  in  homage,  and  whose  praises  still  re¬ 
sounded  from  his  lips.  But  commonly  the 
hand  of  death  is  felt  for  one  brief  moment 
before  the  work  is  done.  Yet  a  parting  word, 
or  an  expression  of  prayer,  in  which  the  face 
and  voice  retain  their  composure,-  show  that 
there  is  nothing  painful  in  the  warning.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Boileau  expired  from 
the  effects  of  a  dropsy.  A  friend  entered 
the  room  where  he  was  sitting  ;  and  the  poet, 
in  one  and  the  same  breath,  bid  him  hail  and 
farewell.  “  Good  day  and  adieu,”  said  he ; 

“  it  will  be  a  very  long  adieu,” — and  instant¬ 
ly  died. 

In  sudden  death  which  is  not  preceded 
by  sickness,  the  course  of  events  is  much  the 
same.  Some  expire  in  the  performance  of 
the  ordinary  actions  of  life,  some  with  a  half- 
completed  sentence  on  their  lips ;  some  in 
the  midst  of  a  quiet  sleep.  Many  die  with¬ 
out  a  sound,  many  with  a  single  sigh,  many 
with  merely  a  struggle  and  a  groan.  In  other 
instances  there  are  two  or  three  minutes  of 
contest  and  distress,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
termination  is  distant  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  attack,  there  will  be  room  for 
the  ordinary  pangs  of  disease.  But  upon 
the  whole  there  can  be  no  death  less  awful 
than  the  death  which  comes  in  the  midst  of 
life,  if  it  were  not  for  the  shock  it  gives  the 
survivors  and  the  probability  with  most  that 
it  will  find  them  unprepared.  When  there 
are  only  a  few  beats  of  the  pulse,  and  a  few 
heavings  of  the  bosom  between  health  and 
the  grave,  it  can  signify  little  whether  they 
are  the  throbbings  of  pain,  ^r  the  thrills  of 
joy,  or  the  mechanical  movements  of  an  un¬ 
conscious  frame. 

There  is,  then,  no  foundation  for  the  idea 
that  the  pain  of  dying  is  the  climax  to  the 
pain  of  disease,  for,  unless  the  stage  of  the 
agony  is  crossed  at  a  stride,  disease  stupefies 
when  it  is  about  to  kill.  If  the  anguish  of 
the  sickness  has  been  extreme,  so  striking 
from  the  contrast  is  the  ease  that  supervenes, 
that — without  even  the  temporary  revival 
which  distinguishes  the  lightening  before 
death — “  kind  nature’s  signal  for  retreat”  is 
believed  to  be  the  signal  of  the  retreat  of  the 
disease.  Pushkin,  the  Russian  poet,  suffered 
agony  from  a  wound  received  in  a  duel.  His 
wife,  deceived  by  the  deep  tranquillity  which 
succeeded,  left  the  room  with  a  countenance 
beaming  with  joy,  and  exclaimed  to  the  phy¬ 
sician,  “  You  see,  he  is  to  live  ;  he  will  not 
die.”  “  But  at  this  moment,”  says  the  nar¬ 
rative,  “  the  last  process  of  vitality  had  al¬ 
ready  begun.”  Where  the  symptoms  are 
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those  of  recovery  there  is  in  truth  more  pain 
to  be  endured  than  when  the  issue  is  death, 
for  sickness  does  not  relinquish  its  hold  in  re¬ 
laxing  its  grasp.  In  the  violence  which  pro¬ 
duces  speedy  insensibility  the  whole  of  the 
downward  course  is  easy  compared  to  the 
subsequent .  ascent.  When  Montaigne  was 
stunned,  he  passed,  we  have  seen,  from  stu¬ 
por  to  a  dreamy  elysium.  But  when  return¬ 
ing  life  had  thawed  the  numbness  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  blow,  then  it  was  that  the  pains 
got  hold  of  him  which  imagination  pictures 
as  incident  to  death.  Cowper,  on  reviving 
after  his  attempt  to  hang  himself,  thought 
he  was  in  hell ;  and  those  who  are  taken 
senseless  from  the  water,  and  afterward  re¬ 
covered,  re-echo  the  sentiment  though  they 
may  vary  the  phrase.  This  is  what  we  should 
upon  reflection  expect.  The  body  is  quickly 
deadened  and  slowly  restored ;  and  from  the 
moment  corporal  sensitiveness  returns,  the 
throes  of  the  still  disordered  functions  are  so 
many  efforts  of  pain.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a 
question  cf  bodily  suffering,  death  is  the  lesser 
evil  of  the  two. 

Of  the  trials  to  be  undergone  before  dying 
sets  in,  everybody,  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence  or  observation  of  disease,  has  formed  a 
general  idea.  Duration  is  an  element  as  im¬ 
portant  as  intensity,  and  slow  declines,  which 
are  not  accompanied  by  any  considerable  suf¬ 
fering,  put  patience  and  fortitude  to  a  severe 
test.  “My  friends,”  said /Ac  Fontenelle,  a 
short  time  before  he  died,  “  I  have  no  pain, 
—only  a  little  difficulty  in  keeping  up  life 
but  this  little  difficulty  becomes  a  great  fa¬ 
tigue  when  protracted  without  intermission 
through  weeks  and  months.  More,  the  Pla- 
tonist,  who  was  afflicted  in  this  way,  des¬ 
cribed  his  feelings  by  the  expressive  compar¬ 
ison  that  he  was  as  a  fish  out  of  its  element, 
which  lay  tumbling  in  the  dust  of  the  street. 
With  all  the  kindness  bestowed  upon  the 
sick,  there  is  sometimes  a  disposition  to  judge 
them  by  the  standard  of  our  own  healthy 
sensations,  and  blame  them  for  failings  which 
are  the  effects  of  disease.  We  complain  that 
they  are  selfish,  not  always  remembering 
that  it  is  the  importunity  of  suffering  which 
makes  them  exacting ;  we  call  them  impatient 
— forgetful  that,  though  ease  can  afford  to 
wait,  pain  craves  immediate  relief ;  we  think 
them  capricious,  and  overlook  that  fancy  pic¬ 
tures  solace  in  appliances  which  aggravate 
upon  trial,  and  add  disappointment  to  dis¬ 
tress.  There  is  not  any  situation  in  which 
steady  minds  and  sweet  dispositions  evince  a 
greater  superiority  over  the  hasty  and  sensual 
part  of  mankind  ;  but  self-control  adapts  it¬ 


self  to  the  ordinary  exigences  of  life,  and  if 
surprised  by  evils  with  which  it  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  measure  its  strength,  the  firm¬ 
est  nerve  and  the  sunniest  temper  are  over¬ 
come  by  the  sudden  violence  of  the  assault. 
Unless  the  undersUmding  is  affected,  irrita¬ 
bility  and  waywardness  constantly  diminish 
when  experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  and 
duty  of  patience,  and  there  soon  springs  up 
with  well-ordered  minds  a  generous  rivalry 
between  submission  on  the  one  hand  and  for¬ 
bearance  on  the  other.  From  the  hour  that 
sin  and  death  entered  into  the  world,  it  was 
mercy  that  disease  and  decay  should  enter 
too.  A  sick-room  is  a  school  of  virtue, 
whether  we  are  spectators  of  the  mortality 
of  our  dearest  connections,  or  are  experiencing 
our  own. 

Violent  often  differs  little  from  natural 
death.  Many  poisons  destroy  by  setting  up 
disorders  resembling  those  to  which  flesh  is 
the  inevitable  heir,  and  as  in  ordinary  sick¬ 
ness,  though  the  disorder  may  be  torture, 
the  mere  dying  is  easy.  The  drugs  which 
kill  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  or  which 
act  by  lulling  the  whole  of  the  senses  to  sleep, 
can  first  or  last  create  no  suffering  worthy  of 
the  name.  Fatal  hemorrhage  is  another  re¬ 
sult  both  of  violence  and  disease,  and  from 
the  example  of  Seneca — his  prolonged  tor¬ 
ments  after  his  veins  were  opened,  and  his 
recourse  to  a  second  method  of  destruction 
to  curtail  the  bitterness  of  the  first — was  held 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  be  a  dreadful  kind 
of  death.  Browne  was  more  influenced  by 
what  he  read  than  by  what  he  saw,  or  he 
must  have  observed  in  the  course  of  his  prac¬ 
tice  that  it  is  not  of  necessity,  nor  in  general, 
an  agonizing  process.  The  pain  depends  upon 
the  rate  at  which  life  is  reduced  below  the 
point  where  sensibility  ends.  The  sluggish 
blood  of  the  aged  Seneca  refused  to  flow  in 
an  ample  stream,  and  left  him  just  enough 
vigor  to  feel  and  to  suffer.  A  fuller  discharge 
takes  rapid  effect,  and  renders  the  suffering 
trifling  by  making  it  short.  An  obstruction 
to  respiration  is  beyond  comparison  more 
painful  than  total  suffocation. 

To  be  shot  dead  is  one  of  the  easiest  modes 
of  terminating  life;  yet,  rapid  as  it  is,  the 
body  has  leisure  to  feel  and  the  mind  to  re¬ 
flect.  On  the  first  attempt  by  one  of  the 
fanatic  adherents  of  Spain  to  assassinate  the 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
ball  passed  through  the  bones  of  his  face, 
and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  In  the 
instant  of  time  that  preceded  stupefaction, 
he  was  able  to  frame  the  notion  that  the 
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ceiling  of  the  room  had  fallen  and  crushed 
hina.  The  cannon-shot  which  plunged  into 
the  brain  of  Charles  XII.  did  not  prevent 
him  from  seizing  his  sword  by  the  hilt.  The 
idea  of  an  attack  and  the  necessity  for  de¬ 
fence  were  impressed  upon  him  by  a  blow 
which  we  should  have  supposed  too  tremen¬ 
dous  to  leave  an  interval  for  thought.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  infliction  of 
fatal  violence  is  accompanied  by  a  pang. 
From  w'hat  is  known  of  the  first  eftects  of 
gun-shot  wounds,  it  is  probable  that  the  im¬ 
pression  is  rather  stunning  than  acute.  Un¬ 
less  death  be  immediate,  the  pain  is  as  varied 
as  the  nature  of  the  injuries,  and  these  are 
past  counting  up.  But  there  is  nothing 
singular  in  the  dying  sensations,  though 
Lord  Byron  remarked  the  physiological  pe¬ 
culiarity,  that  the  expression  is  invariably 
that  of  languor,  while  in  death  from  a  stab 
the  countenance  reflects  the  traits  of  natural 
character — of  gentleness  or  ferocity — to  the 
latest  breath.  Some  of  the  cases  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  show  with  what  slight  disturbance 
life  may  go  on  under  mortal  wounds  till  it 
suddenly  comes  to  a  final  stop.  A  foot- 
soldier  at  Waterloo,  pierced  by  a  musket- 
ball  in  the  hip,  begged  water  from  a  trooper 
who  chanced  to  possess  a  canteen  of  beer. 
The  wounded  man  drank,  returned  his 
heartiest  thanks,  mentioned  that  his  regiment 
was  nearly  exterminated,  and,  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  dozen  yards  in  his  way  to  the  rear, 
fell  to  the  earth,  and  with  one  convulsive 
movement  of  his  limbs  concluded  his  career. 
“  Yet  his  voice,”  says  the  trooper,  who  him¬ 
self  tells  the  story,  “  gave  scarcely  the  small¬ 
est  sign  of  weakness.”  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
who  in  his  early  youth  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  has  singled  out  from  the 
confusion  which  consigns  to  oblivion  the 
woes  and  gallantry  of  war,  another  instance 
extremely  similar,  which  occurred  on  that 
occasion.  An  old  officer,  who  was  shot  in 
the  head,  arrived  pale  and  faint  at  the  tem¬ 
porary  hospital,  and  begged  the  surgeon  to 
look  at  his  wound,  which  was  pronounced 
to  be  mortal.  “  Indeed,  I  feared  so,”  he 
responded  w'ith  impeded  utterance — “  and 
yet  I  should  like  very  much  to  live  a  little 
longer — if  it  were  possible.”  He  laid  his 
sword  upon  a  stone  at  his  side,  as  gently,” 
says  Hall,  “  as  if  its  steel  had  been  turned 
to  glass,  and  almost  immediately  sunk  dead 
upon  the  turf.” 

Drowning  was  held  in  horror  by  some  of 
the  ancients  who  conceived  the  soul  to  be  a 
fire,  and  that  the  water  would  put  it  out. 
But  a  Sybarite  could  hardly  have  quarreled 


with  the  death.  The  struggles  at  the  outset 
are  prompted  by  terror,  not  by  pain,  which 
commences  later,  and  is  soon  succeeded  by 
a  pleasing  languor  ;  nay  some,  if  not  the  ma¬ 
jority,  escape  altogether  the  interval  of  suf¬ 
fering.  A  gentleman,  for  whose  accuracy 
we  can  vouch,  told  us  he  had  not  experienced 
the  slightest  feeling  of  suffocation.  The 
stream  was  transparent,  the  day  brilliant, 
and  as  he  stood  upright  he  could  see  the 
sun  shining  through  the  water,  with  a 
dreamy  consciousness  that  his  eyes  were 
about  to  be  closed  upon  it  for  ever.  Yet 
he  neither  feared  his  fate,  nor  wished  to 
avert  it.  A  sleepy  sensation  which  soothed 
and  gratiBed  him  made  a  luxurious  bed  of  a 
watery  grave.  A  friend  informed  Mothe-le- 
Vayer,  that  such  was  his  delight  in  groping 
at  the  bottom,  that  a  feeling  of  anger  passed 
through  his  mind  against  the  persons  who 
pulled  him  out.  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  our  readers  may  have  seen  a  singularly 
striking  account  of  recovery  from  drowning 
by  a  highly  distinguished  officer  still  living, 
who  also  speaks  to  the  total  absence  of  pain 
while  under  the  waves  ;  but  adds  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  startling  interest — namely,  that 
during  the  few  moments  of  consciousness  the 
whole  events  of  his  previous  life,  from  child¬ 
hood,  seemed  to  repass  with  lightning-like 
rapidity  and  brightness  before  his  eyes :  a 
narration  which  shows  on  what  accurate 
knowledge  the  old  Oriental  framed  his  story 
of  the  Sultan  who  dipped  his  head  into  a 
basin  of  water,  and  had,  as  it  were,  gone 
through  all  the  adventures  of  a  crowded  life 
before  he  lifted  it  out  again.  No  one  can 
have  the  slightest  dispositioh  to  question  the 
evidence  in  this  recent  English  case  ;  but  we 
do  not  presume  to  attempt  the  physiological 
explanation. 

That  to  be  frozen  to  death  must  be  fright¬ 
ful  torture,  many  would  consider  certain  from 
their  own  experience  of  the  effects  of  cold. 
But  here  we  fall  into  the  usual  error  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  suffering  will  increase  with 
the  energy  of  the  agent,  which  could  only 
be  the  case  if  sensibility  remained  the  same. 
Intense  cold  brings  on  speedy  sleep,  which 
fascinates  the  senses  and  fairly  beguiles  men 
out  of  their  lives.  A  friend  of  Robert  Boyle, 
who  was  overtaken  by  the  drowsiness  while 
comfortably  seated  on  the  side  of  a  sledge, 
assured  him  that  he  had  neither  power  nor 
inclination  to  ask  for  help ;  and  unless  his 
companions  had  observed  his  condition  he 
would  have  welcomed  the  snow  for  his  wind¬ 
ing-sheet.  But  the  most  curious  example 
i  of  the  seductive  power  of  cold  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  adventures  of  the  botanical  party  who, 
in  Cook’s  first  voyage,  were  caught  in  a 
snow-storm  on  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Dr.  So- 
lander,  by  birth  a  Swede,  and  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  destructive  deceits  of  a  rigorous 
climate,  admonished  the  company,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  lassitude,  to  keep  moving  on. 

“  Whoever,”  said  he,  sits  down  will  sleep 
— and  whoever  sleeps  will  perish.”  The 
Doctor  spoke  as  a  sage,  but  he  felt  as  a  man. 
In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  those  whom 
he  had  instructed  and  alarmed,  he  was  the 
first  to  lie  down.  A  black  servant,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example,  was  told  he  would  die, 
and  he  replied  that  to  die  was  all  he  desired. 
But  the  Doctor  despised  his  own  philosophy ; 
he  said  he  would  sleep  first,  and  go  on 
afterward.  Sleep  he  did  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  would  have  slept  for  ever  unless 
his  companions  had  happily  succeeded  in 
kindling  a  fire.  The  scene  was  repeated 
thousands  of  times  in  the  retreat  from  Mos¬ 
cow.  “The  danger  of  stopping,”  says 
Beaupre,  who  was  on  the  medical  sLift*,  “  was 
universally  observed,  and  generally  disre¬ 
garded.”  Expostulation  was  answered  by  a 
stupid  gaze,  or  by  the  request  to  be  allowed 
to  sleep  unmolested,  for  sleep  was  delicious, 
and  the  only  suffering  was  in  resisting  its 
call.  Mr.  Alison,  the  historian,  to  try  the 
experiment,  sat  down  in  his  garden  at  night 
when  the  thermometer  had  fallen  four  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  and  so  quickly  did  the 
drowsiness  come  stealing  on,  that  he  won¬ 
dered  how  a  soul  of  Napoleon’s  unhappy 
band  had  been  able  to  resist  the  treacherous 
influence.  And  doubtless  they  would  all 
have  perished  if  the  fear  of  death  had  not 
somelimes  contended  with  the  luxury  of  dy¬ 
ing.  Limbs  are  sacrificed  where  life  escapes, 
and  such  is  the  obtuseness  of  feeling  that 
passengers  in  the  streets  of  St.  Peters  burgh 
rely  on  one  another  for  the  friendly  warning 
that  their  noses  are  about  to  precede  them 
to  the  tomb.  An  appearance  of  intoxication 
is  another  common  result,  and  half-frozen 
people  in  England  have  been  punished  for 
drunkards — an  injustice  the  more  galling, 
that  in  their  own  opinion  the  state  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  very  want  of  their  sovereign 
specific,  “  a  glass  of  something  to  keep  out 
.the  cold.”  The  whole  of  the  effects  are 
readily  explained.  The  contracting  force 
of  the  cold  compresses  the  vessels,  drives  the 
blood  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  the 
surface,  deprived  of  the  life-sustaining  fluid, 
is  left  torpid  or  dead.  A  part  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  circulation  takes  refuge  in  the  brain,  and 
the  congestion  of  the  brain  is  the  cause  of 


the  stupor.  The  celerity  of  the  operation, 
when  not  r<^sisted  by  exercise,  may  be  judged 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  few*  instants 
Dr.  Solander  slept,  his  shoes  dropped  ofl' 
through  the  shrinking  of  his  feet.  There  is 
the  less  to  wonder  at  in  the  contradiction 
between  his  precepts  and  his  practice.  In 
proportion  to  the  danger  which  his  mind 
foretold  was  the  ease  with  which  his  vigil¬ 
ance  was  overpowered  and  disarmed. 

It  was  a  desire  worthy  of  Caligula  that  the 
victims  of  the  state  should  taste  their  death. 
The  barbarous  maxim  has  never  lacked 
patious  in  barbarous  times,  nor  has  human¬ 
ity  always  kept  pace  with  refinement.  Man¬ 
ners  continued  to  soften,  and  still  it  \v<is  not 
thought  wrong  that  in  heinous  cases  a  for¬ 
feited  life  should  be  wrung  out  by  any  tor¬ 
ture,  however  lengthened  and  intense.  The 
physicians  of  Montpellier  in  the  sixteenth 
centur)'  received  from  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  the  annual  present  of  a  criminal  to  be 
dissected  alive  for  the  advancement  of  sci¬ 
ence.  The  theory  of  the  medical  art  could 
have  gained  nothing  to  justify  lessons  which 
brutalized  its  professors.  No  amount  of 
skill  can  supply  to  society  the  place  of  re¬ 
spect  for  life  and  sympathy  for  suffering.* 
Savage  buffoonery  was  sometimes  employed 
to  give  an  edge  to  cruelty.  Among  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  persons  executed  in  France  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  by  every  variety  of 
device,  for  an  insurrection  against  the  salt- 
tax,  three  were  found  guilty  of  killing  two 
collectors,  and  exclaiming  as  they  threw  the 
bodies  into  the  river,  “  Go,  wicked  salt-tax 
gatherers,  and  sidt  the  fish  in  the  Charente.” 
The  grave  and  reverend  seigniors  who  sat  in 
judgment  exerted  their  ingenuity  to  devise 


*  When  the  poison-tamperli^  Queen  in  Cymbe- 
line  tells  the  Doctor — 

“  I  will  try  tlie  force 

Of  iheie  thy  compoiindo  oo  auch  creatures  a« 

We  count  not  worth  tJie  hanging  (bnt  none  human)” — 

her  medical  ctmfidant  replies — 

“  Your  Highness 

Shall  by  snch  {iracUce  but  make  hard  your  heart 

and  on  this  reply, in  one  of  those  notes  which  mod¬ 
em  editors  usually  sneer  at,  but  to  which  Mr.  Knight 
occasionally  (as  here)  does  more  justice,  we  read : — 
“  The  thought  would  probably  have  been  more  am¬ 
plified  had  our  author  lived  to  be  shocked  with  such 
experiments  as  have  been  performed  in  later  times 
by  a  race  of  men  who  have  practiced  torturing  with¬ 
out  pity,  and  are  yet  suffered  to  erect  their  heads 
among  human  beings.”  So  wrote  Dr.  Johnson — and 
he  himself  could  hardly  have  anticipated  the  sys¬ 
tematic  devilishness  of  many  French  and  some  Eng¬ 
lish  surgeons  in  our  own  day. 
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a  scene  in  mimicry  of  this  passionate  out¬ 
burst  of  infuriated  men.  Their  legs  and 
arms  having  first  been  broken  with  an  iron 
bar,  the  culprits,  whilst  yet  alive,  were  thrown 
into  a  fire,  the  executioner  calling  after  them 
in  obedience  to  the  sentence,  “  Go,  mad 
wretches,  to  roast  the  fish  of  the  Charente 
that  you  have  salted  with  the  bodies  of  the 
ofiBcers  of  your  sovereign  lord  and  king.”  The 
assassin  of  Henry  IV.  was  tortured  for  hours, 
— his  guilty  hand  burnt  off,  his  flesh  torn 
with  pincers,  molten  lead  and  boiling  oil 
poured  into  his  wounds — and  the  tragedy 
concluded  by  yoking  horses  to  his  arms  and 
legs,  and  tearing  him  limb  from  limb.  The 
frightful  spectacle  was  made  a  court  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  lords,  ladies,  and  princes  of 
the  blood  remained  to  the  end,  feasting  their 
eyes  with  his  contortions  and  their  ears  with 
his  cries.  Much  nearer  our  own  times,  when 
Damiens,  who  was  half-crazed,  struck  at 
Louis  XV.  with  a  penknife,  and  slightly 
wounded  him  in  the  ribs,  the  entire  scene 
was  again  acted  over,  and  again  high-born 
dames  were  the  eager  spectators  of  the  tor¬ 
ment.  Generations  of  luxury  had  given  to 
the  manners  of  court  minions  the  polish  of 
steel,  and  its  hardness  to  their  hearts. 

Executions  in  England  were  less  appalling 
than  in  France,  and  the  circumstances  of 
cruelty  became  sooner  abhorrent  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  nation.  But  there  was  enough 
which  revolts  our  humaner  feelings,  and  the 
emboweling  of  traitors  in  particular  was  a 
frequent  horror.  A  contemporary  writer 
has  preserved  the  details  of  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Blount,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
He  was  hanged  in  form,  immediately  cut 
down,  and  seated  on  a  bench  before  the  fire 
prepared  to  consume  his  entrails.  The  exe¬ 
cutioner,  holding  a  razor  in  his  hand,  knelt 
and  asked  his  pardon.  “  Are  you  the  per¬ 
son,”  inquired  Sir  Thomas,  “  appointed  to 
deliver  me  from  this  world  ?”  and  the  execu¬ 
tioner  having  answered  “  Yes,”  and  received 
a  kiss  of  peace,  proceeded  with  the  razor  to 
rip  up  his  belly.  In  this  way  perished  many 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  had  sentence 
for  conspiracies  against  Elizabeth.  Either 
from  the  caprice  of  the  executioner,  or  the 
private  instructions  of  his  superiors,  the  mea¬ 
sure  dealt  out  was  extremely  unequal.  Some 
were  permitted  to  die  before  the  operation 
was  begun,  some  were  half-strangled,  and 
some,  the  instant  the  halter  had  closed  round 
their  throats,  were  seized  and  butchered  in 
the  fullness  of  life.  In  the  latter  cases,  at 
least,  much  of  the  rigor  of  the  sentence  was 
'at  the  discretion  of  the  wretch  who  carried  it 


into  effect ;  and  as  the  friends  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  bribed  him,  when  they  could  afford  it,  to 
plunge  the  knife  into  a  vital  part,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  regulated  his  mercy  by  his 
avarice.  Lord  Russell  remarked,  that  it  was 
a  pretty  thing  to  give  a  fee  to  be  beheaded. 
But  the  custom  of  presenting  fees  to  the 
headsman  had  the  same  origin  with  these 
gratuities  to  the  hangman — the  desire  of  his 
victims  to  propitiate  a  functionary  who,  un¬ 
less  they  paid  him  like  gentlemen,  had  it  al¬ 
ways  in  his  power  to  behave  like  a  ruffian. 
In  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  letter  of  the 
law  of  treason  was  brought  into  harmony 
with  what  had  long  been  the  practice,  and  it 
was  enacted  that  until  life  was  extinct  the 
mutilation  of  the  body  should  not  be  commen¬ 
ced.  The  change  was  an  evidence  of  the 
complete  revolution  in  public  opinion.  In¬ 
stead  of  grades  of  anguish,  simple  death  is 
the  highest  punishment  known  to  the  law. 
The  horror  of  violence,  the  agony  of  suspense, 
the  opprobrium  of  mankind,  the  misery  of 
friends,  the  pangs  of  conscience,  the  dread  of 
eternity,  form  a  compilation  of  woe  which 
requires  no  addition  from  bodily  torture. 
Every  year  contributes  to  falsify  the  old  re¬ 
proach,  that  fewer  hours  had  been  devoted 
to  soften  than  to  exasperate  death.  Modern 
investigations  have  all  been  directed  the 
other  way  ;  and  the  desire  is  universal,  that 
even  the  criminal,  whose  life  is  most  justly 
the  forfeit  of  his  crime,  should  find  speedy 
deliverance. 

Hanging  has  prevailed  more  universally 
than  any  single  mode  of  execution — nay,  more, 
perhaps,  than  all  other  methods  combined. 
Recommended  by  simplicity,  and  the  absence 
of  bloodshed,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  death 
from  which  imagination  revolts.  None 
would,  prior  to  experience,  be  conceived 
more  distressing,  for  the  agony  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  realized  to  utmost  intensity  in 
the  sudden  transition  from  the  vigor  of  health 
to  a  forced  and  yet  not  immediate  death. 
Many,  indeed,  fancy  that  the  fall  of  the  body 
dislocates  the  neck,  when  the  consequent  in¬ 
jury  to  the  spinal  cord  would  annihilate  life 
at  the  instant  of  the  shock.  But  this  is  among 
the  number  of  vulgar  errors.  Though  a  pos¬ 
sible  result,  it  very  rarely  occurs,  unless  a 
special  manoeuvre  is  employed  to  produce  it. 
Before  revolutionary  genius  had  discarded 
the  gibbet  in  France,  Louis,  the  eminent  pro¬ 
fessor,  struck  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
criminals  in  Paris  were  some  instants  in  dying, 
while  those  of  Lyons  hung  a  lifeless  mass  the 
moment  the  rope  was  strained  by  their  weight, 
learned  from  the  executioner  the  trick  of 
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trade  which  spared  his  victims  a  struggle. 
In  flinging  them  from  the  ladder  he  steadied 
with  one  hand  the  head,  and  with  the  other 
imparted  to  the  body  a  rotatory  movement 
which  gave  a  wrench  to  the  neck.  The  ver¬ 
itable  Jack  Ketch  of  the  reign  of  James  II., 
who  has  transmitted  his  name  to  all  the  in¬ 
heritors  of  his  office,  may  be  conjectured 
from  a  story  current  at  the  time  to  have 
been  in  the  secret,  for  it  was  the  boast  of  his 
wife  that  though  the  assistant  could  manage 
to  get  through  the  business,  her  husband 
alone  was  possessed  of  the  art  to  make  a 
culprit  “  die  sweetly.”  Where  the  fall  is 
great,  or  the  person  corpulent,  dislocation 
might  take  place  without  further  interference, 
but  with  an  occasional  exception,  those  who 
are  hanged  perish  simply  by  suffocation. 
There  is  nothing  in  that  circumstance  to  occa¬ 
sion  special  regret.  An  immense  number  of 
persons  recovered  from  insensibility  have  re¬ 
corded  their  sensations,  and  asrree  in  the  re- 
port  that  an  easier  end  could  not  be  desired. 
An  acquaintance  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  meant 
to  hang  himself  partially,  lost  his  footing, 
and  was  cut  down  at  the  last  extremity,  hav¬ 
ing  nearly  paid  for  his  curiosity  with  his  life. 
He  declared  that  he  felt  no  pain,  and  his  only 
sensation  was  of  fire  before  his  eves,  which 
changed  first  to  black  and  then  to  sky-blue. 
These  colors  are  even  a  source  of  pleasure. 
A  Captain  Montagnac,  who  was  hanged  in 
France  during  the  religious  wars,  and  rescued 
from  the  gibbet  at  the  intercession  of  Viscount 
Turenne,  complained  that,  having  lost  all 
pain  in  an  instant,  he  had  been  taken  from  a 
light  of  which  the  charm  defied  description. 
Another  criminal,  who  escaped  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  cord,  said  that,  after  a  second  of 
suffering,  a  fire  appeared,  and  across  it  the 
most  beautiful  avenue  of  trees.  Henry  IV. 
of  France  sent  his  physician  to  question  him, 
and  when  mention  was  made  of  a  pardon,  the 
man  aswered  coldly  that  it  was  not  worth 
the  asking.  The  uniformity  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions  renders  it  useless  to  multiply  instances. 
They  fill  pages  in  every  book  of  medical 
jurisprudence.  All  agree  that  the  uneasiness 
is  quite  momentary,  that  a  pleasurable  feel¬ 
ing  immediately  succeeds,  that  colors  of 
various  hue  start  up  before  the  sight,  and 
that,  these  having  been  gazed  on  for  a  trivial 
space,  the  rest  is  oblivion.  The  mind,  avert¬ 
ed  from  the  reality  of  the  situation,  is  enga¬ 
ged  in  scenes  the  most  remote  from  that  which 
fills  the  eye  of  the  spectator, — the  vile  rab¬ 
ble,  the  hideous  gallows,  and  the  struggling 
form  that  swings  in  the  wind.  Formerly  in 
England  the  friends  of  the  criminal,  in-  the 
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natural  belief  that  while  there  was  life  there 
was  pain,  threw  themselves  upon  his  legs  as 
the  cart  drove  away,  that  the  addition  of 
their  weight  might  shorten  his  j'angs.  A 
more  sad  satisfaction  for  all  the  pa -ties  con¬ 
cerned  could  not  well  be  conceived. 

In  the  frenzy  of  innovation  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  French  Revolution,  when  every¬ 
thing  was  to  be  changed,  and  (as  impostors 
pretended  and  dupes  believed)  to  be  changed 
for  the  better,  the  reforming  mania  extended 
to  the  execution  of  criminals,  and  Dr.  Guil- 
lotin,  a  weak,  vain  coxcomb,  who  revived 
with  improvements  an  old  machine,  had  the 
honor  of  giving  his  name  to  an  adopted 
child  whose  operations  have  insured  himself 
from  oblivion.  The  head,  he  assured  the 
tender-hearted  legislature,  would  fly  off  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  its  owner  suffer 
nothing.  It  has  since  been  maintained  that, 
far  from  feeling  nothing,  he  suffers  at  the 
time,  and  for  ten  minutes  afterward, — that 
the  trunkless  head  thinks  as  usual,  and  is 
master  of  its  movements, — that  the  ear  hears, 
the  eye  sees,  and  the  lips  essay  to  speak. 
M.  Sue,  the  father  of  the  novelist,  whose 
theories  of  human  physiology  have  a  thorough 
family  resemblance  to  his  son’s  representa¬ 
tions  of  human  nature,  went  so  far  as  to 
contend  that  the  body  felt  as  a  body  and 
the  head  as  a  head.”  The  experience  of 
the  living  sets  the  first  of  these  assertions  at 
rest.  When  a  nerve  of  sensation  is  severed 
from  its  communication  with  the  brain,  the 
part  below  the  lesion  ceases  to  feel.  The 
muscular  power  often  continues,  but  sensi¬ 
bility  there  is  none.  The  head  is  not  dis¬ 
posed  of  so  readily,  for  since  it  is  the  centre 
of  feeling,  it  is  impossible  in  decapitation  to 
infer  the  torpor  of  the  brain  from  the  cal¬ 
lousness  of  the  body.  But  it  would  require 
the  strongest  evidence  to  prove  that  sensa¬ 
tion  survives  the  shock  ;  and  the  evidence,  on 
the  contrary,  is  exceedingly  weak.  The  al¬ 
leged  manifestations  of  feeling  are  only 
what  occur  in  many  kinds  of  death  where 
we  know  that  the  pain  is  already  past.  No 
one  frequently  appears  to  die  harder  when 
the  face  is  uncovered  than  the  man  that  is 
hanged,  and  yet  all  the  time  there  is  horror 
on  his  countenance,  within  he  is  either  calm 
or  unconscious.*  If  those  who  stood  by  the 

*  The  face  after  han^ng  is  sometimes  natural, 
but  more  commonly  distorted.  Shakspeare  has 
given  a  vivid  and  exact  description  of  the  change  in 
the  speech  where  W arwick  points  to  the  indications 
of  violence  which  prove  that  the  Duke  of  Gloeter 
had  been  murdered ; — 

“  Bat  tee,  hit  face  is  black  and  fall  of  bkwd  ; 

Hit  eye  balls  farther  oat  than  when  he  lived, 
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guillotine  had  been  equally  curious  about 
other  modes  of  dying,  they  would  have 
known  that  the  peculiarity  was  not  in  the 
signs,  but  in  the  interpretations  they  put  upon 
them.  The  lips  move  convulsively, — the 
head,  say  they,  is  striving  to  speak, — the 
eyes  are  wide  open,  and  are  thereft're  watch¬ 
ing  the  scene  before  them ;  as  if  it  was  not 
common  in  violent  death  for  lips  to  quiver 
when  the  mind  was  laid  to  rest,  and  for  eyes 
to  stare  when  their  sense  was  shut.  It  is 
affirmed,  however,  that  the  eyes  are  some¬ 
times  fixed  upon  cherished  objects.  But  were 
the  anguish,  as  is  asserted,  “  full,  fine,  per¬ 
fect,”  the  head,  instead  of  employing  itself 
in  the  contemplation  of  friends,  would  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  its  own  intolerable  torments.  The 
illusion  is  probably  produced  by  the  rela¬ 
tives  themselves,  who  look  in  the  direction  of 
the  eyes,  which  then  appear  to  return  the 
aze.  But  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  safe  to 
nd  a  solution  for  every  marvel.  Few  have 
had  the  opportunity,  and  fewer  still  the  ca¬ 
pacity,  for  correct  observation.  The  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  spectator  is  powerfully  excited, 
and  a  slight  perversion  suffices  to  convert  a 
mechanical  movement  into  an  emotion  of 
feeling  or  an  effort  of  the  will.  There  are  not 
many  of  the  ordinany  statements  which  rest 
upon  the  testimony  of  competent  observers  ; 
and  most  of  the  extraordinary,  such  as  the 
blushing  of  Charlotte  Corday  when  her 
cheek  was  struck  by  the  villain  who  held 
up  her  head,  are  not  attested  by  any 
witness  whatsoever.  Though  everybody 
repeats  them,  no  one  can  tell  from  whence 


Staring  fall  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man  ; 

Hit  hair  upreared,  liis  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling  ; 

His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasped 

And  tagged  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  saodaed.” 

The  great  poets  beat  the  philosophers  out  of  the 
field.  They  have  the  two-fold  faculty  essential  to 
description, — the  eye  which  discriminates  the  char¬ 
acteristic  circumstances,  and  the  words  which  bring 
them  up  like  pictures  before  the  mind.  By  “  his 
hands  abroad  displayed”  must  be  understood  that 
they  were  thrust  to  a  distance  from  the  body,  which 
is  an  impulse  with  persons  who  are  stifled  by  force. 
That  the  hands  themselves  should  be  wide  open  is 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  and  with  the  idea  of 
“grasping.”  They  are  sometimes  clenched  with 
such  violence  that  the  nails  penetrate  the  flesh  of 
the  palms, — another  instance  among  many,  after 
what  we  know  of  the  sensations  in  hanging,  how 
little  the  convulsive  movements  of  dying  are  con¬ 
nected  with  pain.  The  circumstance  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  now  that  the  splendid  investigations  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  which  may  challenge  comparison  with 
anything  that  has  ever  been  done  in  physiology, 
have  demonstrated  that  the  nerves  of  motion  are 
distinct  from  the  nerves  of  feeling,  and  that  they 
are  capable  of  acting  independently  of  one  another. 


they  came.  It  is  a  point  upon  which  M.  Sue 
and  his  school  have  not  been  exacting.  One 
of  the  number  mentions  a  man,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  head  of  a  man,  who 
turned  his  eyes  whichever  way  they  called 
him ;  and  having  thus  digested  the  camel 
without  difficulty,  he  grows  scrupulous 
about  the  gnat,  and  cannot  be  confident 
whether  the  name  of  the  person  was  Tillier 
or  De  Tillier.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  plan 
upon  which  many  of  the  papers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  penned.  The  authors  take  care  of 
the  pence  and  leave  the  pounds  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  For  our  own  part,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  crashing  of  an  axe  through  the 
neck  must  completely  paralyze  the  sensation 
of  the  brain,  and  that  the  w  orst  is  over  when 
the  head  is  in  the  basket. 

The  section  of  physiologists  who  would 
hardly  refuse  credit  to  the  unpunctuated 
averment  that  King  Charles  walked  and 
talked  half  an  hour  after  his  head  was  cut 
off,  are  left  behind  by  some  Polish  physi¬ 
cians,  who  w'ere  persuaded  that  by  bringing 
i  into  contact  the  new’ly  severed  parts  they 
could  make  them  reunite.  They  had  suffi¬ 
cient  faith  in  their  folly  to  petition  that  the 
head  when  it  had  grown  to  the  shoulders 
might  be  suffered  to  remain,  and  obtained  a 
promise  that  their  work  should  be  respected, 
and  the  revivified  criminal  spared  a  second 
execution.  Among  the  authenticated  curios¬ 
ities  of  surgery  is  the  case  of  a  soldier,  w  ho 
had  his  nose  bitten  off  in  a  street  riot,  and 
thrown  into  the  gutter.  He  picked  up  the 
fragment,  deposited  it  in  the  house  of  a 
neighboring  surgeon,  and,  having  pursued 
the  aggressor,  returned,  and  had  it  refitted  to 
the  parent  stock.  On  the  following  day  it 
had  begun  to  unite,  and  on  the  fourth  the 
old  nose  was  again  incorporated  with  the 
old  face.  The  Polish  doctors  may  have 
founded  their  hopes  on  some  examples  of 
the  kind.  But  they  overlooked  that  time 
was  an  element  in  the  cure,  and  that  life 
must  be  sustained  while  adhesion  was  going 
on.  They  seem  to  have  imagined  that  the 
neck  and  head  would  unite  together  upon 
the  first  application,  with  the  same  celerity 
that  they  had  flown  asunder  at  the  stroke 
of  the  executioner.  With  the  exception  of 
these  sages  of  Poland,  nobody,  until  the  guil¬ 
lotine  had  been  busy  in  France,  appears  to 
have  dreamt  that  after  head  and  body  had 
parted  company  life  or  feeling  could  subsist. 
Decapitation,  as  the  most  honorable,  was 
the  most  coveted  kind  of  death,  and  Lord 
Russell  scarcely  exaggerated  the  general 
opinion  when  he  said,  shortly  before  his  fatal 
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moment,  that  the  pain  of  losing  a  head  was 
less  than  the  pain  of  drawing  a  tooth.  Ha¬ 
tred  to  the  guillotine  has  had  a  large  influ¬ 
ence  upon  later  judgments.  The  instrument 
for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  became  the 
instrument  of  guilt,  and  there  is  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  extend  to  the  machine  a  part  of  the 
opprobrium  which  attaches  to  those  who 
put  it  in  motion.  And  unquestionably  there 
are  moral  associations,  independent  of  every 
physical  consideration,  which  will  always 
render  jt  the  most  loathsome  and  sickening 
of  all  the  contrivances  by  which  felons  are 
made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  crime. 

The  punishment  of  the  wheel  was  among 
the  deaths  exploded  by  the  guillotine,  and 
out  of  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  everything  which 
preceded  the  Revolution,  the  barbarities  that 
attended  it  have  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
The  criminal  fastened  to  a  St.  Andrew’s 
cross  had  his  limbs  fractured  with  an  iron 
bar.  Though  each  blow  might  be  conjectured 
to  be  a  death  in  itself,  the  notorious  Mandrin 
laughed  on  receiving  the  second  stroke,  and 
when  the  confessor  reproved  his  levity,  re¬ 
plied  that  he  was  laughing  at  his  own  folly  in 
supposing  that  sensibility  could  survive  the 
first  concussion.  The  demeanor  of  a  culprit 
is  uncertain  evidence  of  the  pain  he  Endures. 
The  timid  shriek  with  apprehension, — the 
brave  by  the  energy  of  self-control  can  con¬ 
tinue  calm  in  the  extremest  torture.  Mandrin 
was  of  that  class  of  men  whose  minds  are  not 
to  be  penetrated  by  the  iron  which  enters 
the  flesh,  and  his  indifference  perhaps  was 
partly  assumed.  But  such  blows  have 
certainly  a  stunning  effect,  and  rendered  the 
punishment  far  less  dreadful  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  picture  it.  From  the  cross 
the  mangled  body  was  transferred  to  the 
wheel, — the  back  curved  over  the  upper  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  the  feet  and  head  depending 
downward.  Here  it  was  common,  according 
to  some  who  have  written  since,  for  the  un¬ 
happy  wretches  to  linger  for  hours — writh¬ 
ing  with  agony,  and  often  uttering  blasphe¬ 
mies  in  their  torment.  Happen  now  and 
then  it  did,  but  common  it  was  not.  Of 
those  condemned  to  the  wheel,  all  except  the 
worst  description  of  criminals  were  strangled 
beforehand.  Of  those  who  were  broken  alive, 
none  were  deneid  the  couu-de-grace  for  the 
final  stroke.  This  was  a  blow  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  with  the  intention,  seldom  defeated, 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  tortures  of  the  victim. 
Rarely  after  the  blow  of  grace  did  he  con¬ 
tinue  to  breathe — more  rarely  to  feel.  Yet 
upon  the  ground  of  this  feature  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  wheel  Mr.  Alison  declares  he  is 


tempted  to  forget  all  the  cruelties  of  the 
Revolution,  and  exclaim  with  Byron,  ‘‘  Arise, 
ye  Goth?,  and  glut  your  ire !”  But  assuming 
the  truth  of  the  misstatements  which  he  has 
adopted  from  a  writer  of  French  memoirs, 
was  it  because  ruffians  who  had  inflicted 
greater  suffering  than  they  endured  were  put 
to  death  by  methods  repudiated  in  a  humaner 
age,  or,  if  he  pleases,  though  it  was  not  the 
case,  repudiated  at  the  time  by  the  avengers, 
whom  events  proved  to  be  more  sanguinary 
than  the  laws, — was  it  on  this  account  that 
kings  and  nobles  should  be  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
butchered  by  thousands,  the  church  be  over¬ 
thrown,  property  confiscated, — that  massacre, 
war,  havoc,  and  ruin  should  desolate  the  land? 
Feelings  find  vent  in  exaggerated  language, 
and  we  should  not  be  critical  upon  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  sympathy,  though  extravagant  in 
sentiment  and  offensive  in  form,  unless  these 
outbursts  of  spurious  indignation  had  pervad¬ 
ed  the  whole  of  Mr.  Alison’s  account  of  the 
French  Revolution.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
abundance  of  passages  of  an  opposite  descrip¬ 
tion,  for  the  jarring  elements  of  hot  and  cold 
are  poured  out  indiscriminately,  and  left  to 
mingle  as  they  may. 

Worse  than  the  halter,  axe,  or  wheel,  was 
the  fire  which,  as  typical  of  the  flames  of  hell, 
was  employed  in  the  blindness  of  theological 
fury  to  consume  the  foremost  of  the  pilgrims 
to  heaven.  The  legs  of  Bishop  Hooper  were 
charred,  and  his  body  scorched,  before  he  was 
fully  enveloped  in  the  fire,  which  a  wind  blew 
aside,  nor  was  it  till  the  pile  had  been  twice 
replenished  that  he  bowed  his  head  and  gave 
up  the  ghost.  *  A  similar  misfortune  attended 
Ridley.  An  excess  of  fagots  hindered  the 
flames  ascending,  and  his  extremities  were 
in  ashes  when  his  body  was  unsinged.  Rid¬ 
ley  yielded  slightly  to  the  dictates  of  nature, 
and  struggled  at  the  height  of  his  protracted 
anguish.  Hooper  remained  immovable  as 
the  stake  to  which  he  was  chained.  For 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  his  patience  was 
proof  against  the  fury  of  the  flames,  and  he 
died  at  length  as  quietly  as  a  child  in  its  bed. 
But  the  pain  of  burning  is  of  fearful  intensity, 
and  the  meek  endurance  of  these  heroes  at 
the  stake  w'as  the  triumph  of  mind  over  the 
tortures  of  the  flesh. 

The  Head,  the  Hoj^,  the  Supporter  of 
those  who  gave  their  bodies  to  be  burnt, 
drank  himself  of  a  bitterer  cup.  Of  all  the 
devices  of  cruel  imagination,  crucifixion  is 
the  masterpiece.  Other  pains  are  sharper 
for  a  time,  but  none  are  at  once  so  agonizing 
and  so  long.  One  aggravation,  however, 
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was  wanting,  which,  owing  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  in  painters,  is  still,  we  believe, 
commonly  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
punishment.  The  weight  of  the  body  was 
borne  by  a  ledge  which  projected  from  the 
middle  of  the  upright  beam,  and  not  by  the 
bands  and  feet,  which  were  probably  found 
unequal  to  the  strain.  The  frailty  of  man’s 
frame  comes  at  last  to  be  its  own  defence  ; 
but  enough  remained  to  preserve  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  torture  to  the  cross.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  nailing  was  exquisite  torment,  and 
yet  worse  in  what  ensued  than  in  the  actual 
infliction.  The  spikes  rankled,  the  wounds 
inflamed,  the  local  injury  produced  a  general 
fever,  the  fever  a  most  intolerable  thirst ; 
but  the  misery  of  miseries  to  the  sufferer 
was,  while  racked  with  agony,  to  be  fastened 
in  a  position  which  did  not  permit  him  even 
to  writhe.  Every  attempt  to  relieve  the  mus¬ 
cles,  every  instinctive  movement  of  anguish, 
only  served  to  drag  the  lacerated  flesh,  and 
wake  up  new  and  acuter  pangs ;  and  this 
torture,  which  must  have  been  continually 
aggravated,  until  advancing  death  began  to 
lay  it  to  sleep,  lasted  on  an  average  two  or 
three  days. 

Several  punishments  allied  to  crucifixion,  but 
which  differed  in  the  method  of  fastening  the 
body,  were  once  common,  and  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  obsolete.  Whether  men  are  nailed  to 
a  cross,  hung  up  with  hooks,  or  fixed  upon 
stakes,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  the 
sufifering  produced ;  and  any  differential 
circumstance  which  adds  to  the  torture,  also 
curtails  it.  Maundrell  has  given  from  hearsay 
an  account  of  impalement  as  practiced  at 
Tripoli,  which  would  throw  its  rivals  into 
the  shade.  A  post  the  size  of  a  man’s  leg, 
sharpened  at  the  top,  was  placed  in  the 
ground,  and  when  the  point  had  been  insert- 
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ed  between  the  legs  of  the  victim,  he  was  ^ 

drawn  on,  as  a  joint  of  meat  upon  a  spit,  until  | 

the  stake  came  through  at  the  shoulders.  In 
this  condition  he  would  sometimes  sit  for  a 
day  and  a  night,  and  by  smoking,  drinking, 
and  talking,  endeavor  to  beguile  the  weary 
time.  Maundrell  is  a  trustworthy  traveler, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  was  certainly  deceiv¬ 
ed,  or  the  anatomy  of  man  has  degenerated 
since.  A  race  of  beings  who  could  endure 
a  post  the  size  of  a  leg  to  traverse  their  vi¬ 
tals,  and  be  alive  at  the  close — who,  yet 
more,  could  sit  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
engaged  in  festive  occupations,  no  matter 
with  how  slight  a  relish,  while  pierced  from 
end  to  end  with  a  staff  more  ’  clumsy  than 
that  of  Goliath’s  spear — a  race  of  beings  so 
tenacious  of  life,  and  insensible  to  pain,  would 
require  punishments  to  be  heightened  to  meet 
the  callousness  of  their  structure  ;  but  with 
our  delicate  organization,  too  rough  a  usage 
breaks  the  golden  cord.  Nature  has  set 
bounds  to  the  cruelty  of  man,  for  torture 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point  defeats  itself. 

Sorrow  occupies  a  larger  space  in  our  minds 
than  it  does  in  our  existence.  Time,  who  in 
our  happier  hours  put  on  wings  and  flew  like 
the  wind,  in  our  misery  toils  heavily  with 
leaden  feet ;  but  though  he  may  lag  he  can¬ 
not  stop,  and,  when  every  other  alleviation 
is  gone,  this  will  always  remain  to  sustain 
patience  under  aggravated  torments — that 
there  must  be  a  speedy  abatement  or  a 
speedy  release. 

We  have  been  accompanying  the  body  in 
its  progress  to  the  grave.  We  had  meant 
next  to  retrace  our  steps,  .and  observe  the 
workings  of  the  mind  in  its  approach  to  the 
boundary  which  divides  time  from  eternity  ; 
but  this  subject  is,  we  find,  too  extensive  to  be 
made  an  appendage. 
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“TO  STRUGGLE  WHEN  HOPE  IS  BANISHED” 


To  struggle  when  hope  is  banished ; 

To  live  when  life’s  salt  is  gone  ; 

To  dwell  in  a  dream  that’s  vanished  ; 

To  endure  and  go  calmly  on ; 

To  know  and  to  doubt  the  knowledge ; 

The  past  to  undo  in  thought ; 

To  study  in  Misery’s  college 

The  woes  that  can  there  be  taught ; — 

Oh !  what  but  despair  can  finish 
A  task  such  as  that  for  man  f 
His  strength  will  each  hour  diminish 
While  pressed  by  so  heavy  a  ban. 


But,  no !  the  heart  steeped  in  sorrow 
Still  points  to  a  distant  goal, 

And  whispers,  “  There  comes  a  morrow. 
With  peace  to  the  steadfast  soul !” 

A  peace  that  is  based  on  duty, 

I’he  will  and  the  power  to  think, 

Can  carry,  unscathed  in  beauty, 

The  brave  where  the  feeble  sink. 

At  need,  then,  is  help  the  nighest : 

Where  the  storm  is  fiercest,  there 
The  courage  must  still  be  highest. 

To  act — to  resist — to  bear. 
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From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  T 

The  memory  of  great  deeds  is  a  part  of 
the  true  wealth  of  a  people,  a  property 
that  ought  to  be  as  jealously  guarded  as  any 
portion  of  their  riches ;  and  they  who  protect 
it  from  unjust  invasion  do  good  service  to  their 
country,  because  they  thus  contribute  to 
keep  alive,  in  health  and  vigor,  the  spirit  by 
which  those  great  deeds  were  originally 
achieved.  Believing  this  to  be  true  philoso- 
phy.  we  have  determined  to  bestow  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  labors  upon  a  remarkable  portion 
of  a  very  remarkable  work, — we  mean  the 
continuation  of  his  history  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  by  M.  Thiers,  in  which  wrong  is  done 
to  the  victors  of  Trafalgar.  We  seek  to  vin¬ 
dicate  their  renown,  and  to  show  that  the 
historian  lacks  not  only  good  faith,  but  gen¬ 
erosity  and  good  feeling,  when  he  endeavors 
to  impeach  it. 

M.  Thiers  writes  history  as  he  would  a 
pamphlet.  He  is  always  thinking  of  M.  Thiers 
and  the  porlefeuille  of  a  minister.  His  His- 
toire  du  Consulat  et  de  V Empire  is  an  elab¬ 
orate  political  paper,  and  not  a  history ;  an 
attempt  to  win  popularity  and  power  for  the 
writer  by  flattering  the  national  susceptibili¬ 
ties  of  his  very  susceptible  countrymen,  and 
not  what  a  history  ought  to  be, — an  honest, 
because  an  accurate  record  of  those  events 
which  it  proposes  to  retain  in  the  memory  of 
mankind.  His  theme  has  given  him  many 
legitimate  occasions  for  triumphant  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  successful  valor  of  French  sol¬ 
diers,  and  the, wondrous  skill  of  their  great 
Chieftain,  Napoleon.  With  these,  however, 
he  was  not  content,  but  seeks  to  gather  lau¬ 
rels  for  France  in  fields  wherein  victory  has 
not  hitherto  been  of  her  achievement. 

There  is  a  point  upon  which  French  na¬ 
tional  vanity  is  peculiarly  sore,  and  that  is  the 
naval  superiority  of  England ;  and  any  politi¬ 
cian  who  wishes  easily  and  certainly  to  win 
popular  favor  in  France,  has  only  to  give  the 
nation  a  reason,  or  the  semblance  of  a  reason, 
for  believing  that  this  superiority  on  the  part 
of  England  is  a  mere  pretence,  and  to  prove 
by  the  aid  of  elastic  figures  and  hardy’ asser¬ 
tions,  that  in  valor,  in'  seamanship,  in  naval 
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military  skill,  the  French  are  immeasurably 
our  seperiors.  In  the  way  of,  and  opposed 
to,  this  result  are  certain  inconvenient  events, 
among  which  two  shine  out  with  an  exceed¬ 
ing  lustre, — Nile  and  Trafalgar;  victories 
which  placed  Nelson  incontestably  at  the 
head  of  all  naval  chieftains,  and  insured  for 
England,  even  after  his  death,  the  suprema¬ 
cy  of  the  seas  all  the  remaining  years  of  her 
gigantic  strife  with  Napoleon.  But  M.  Thiers, 
not  satisfied  with  placing  the  hero  of  his  his¬ 
torical  romance  “  above  all  Greek,  above  all 
Roman  fame,”  as  a  soldier,  and  a  statesman 
and  legislator,  endeavors  to  prove  him  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  other  men  upon  the  ocean  also ;  and 
to  that  end  he  attempts  to  explain  away  these 
two  overwhelming  defeats,  by  showing  that 
Napoleon’s  naval  policy  failed  rather  from 
untoward  accidents  than  by  reason  of  the  val¬ 
or  or  the  skill  of  his  opponents.  In  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  M.  Thiers,  English  sailors  are  always 
beaten  by  his  countrymen  when  the  forces 
approximate  even  to  equality.  Overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers  alone  give,  in  any  case,  the  vic¬ 
tory  to  the  English ;  and  the  Nile  and  Trafal¬ 
gar  are  made  to  be  disasters,  not  defeats. 

A  politician — an  unscrupulous  politician — 
striving  for  popular  favor  by  thus  falsifying  his¬ 
tory,  and  endeavoring,  by  unfair  and  dispara¬ 
ging  glosses,  to  soothe  a  wounded  national 
vanity,  exhibits  no  uncommon,  though  it  be  a 
very  unedifying  spectacle ;  but  that  one  who 
pretends  to  the  character  of  a  philosopher, 
statesman,  and  historian,  should  stoop  to 
such  low  arts,  is  verily  a  painful  and  humilia¬ 
ting  subject  of  contemplation  for  those  who 
have  hitherto  vainly  flattered  themselves  with 
the  belief  that  in  all  that  belongs  to,  and 
constitutes  true  civilization  in  the  present  age, 
we  surpass  all  the  ages  that  have  gone  by, 
and  are  destined  to  hold  out  a  high  example 
even  for  ages  yet  to  come.  Painful,  we  say, 
this  spectacle  is,  because  it  proves,  we  fear, 
but  too  surely  that  the  standard  of  public 
morality  in  France,  even  as  set  up  by  the 
most  distinguished  of  her  citizens  (and  France, 
be  it  remembered,  calls  herself  the  head  of 
European  civilization),  is  a  low  and  debasing 
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standard,  because  it  admits  as  a  principle 
that  truth  may  be  sacrificed  without  hesita¬ 
tion  or  shame  even  for  mere  personal  ends ; 
and  that  to  mislead  and  deceive  a  people  is 
justifiable,  when  such  deception  merely  leads 
to  personal  aggrandizement. 

This  mode  of  writing  history  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  very  satisfactory,  neither  can  it  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  promote  any  really  desirable  end. 
The  French  nation  cannot  derive  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  being  deceived ;  and  no  people,  we 
should  suppose,  could  better  afford  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  themselves  defeated  when  they 
really  were  so  than  they.  Their  valor  is  be¬ 
yond  dispute,  whether  at  sea  or  on  the  land. 
They  need  no  false  glosses  upon  their  history 
to  make  succeeding  generations  look  with 
wonder  and  admiration  upon  the  heroic 
achievements  of  their  arms  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  the  great  chief  who  so  often  led 
them  to  victory.  They  can  afford  to  trust  to 
simple  truth  ;  and  he  is  not  a  faithful  histori¬ 
an,  in  any  sense  of  the  term — he  is  not  a  loy¬ 
al  and  true  friend  to  the  peace  of  France, 
who  seeks  to  enhance  the  real  successes  of  her 
warriors  by  attempting  to  convert  their  de¬ 
feats  into  victories,  or  to  exalt  their  glory  by 
unfairly  disparaging  their  opponents.  The 
attempt,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  throw  dis¬ 
credit  upon  his  whole  history ;  for  had  we  no 
evidence  beyond  that  of  M.  Thiers  by  which 
to  esUiblish  Napoleon’s  title  to  be  deemed  a 
successful  general,  we  should  hesitate  and 
doubt,  simply  because  we  find  the  historian 
dealing  thus  unscrupulously  with  the  facts 
which  he  professes  to  describe.  Facts  are 
sometimes  called  stubborn  things ;  they  are 
not  so  in  the  hands  of  M.  Thiers.  By  him 
they  are  made  to  square  with  his  theories,  to 
suit  his  predetermined  views  and  opinions. 
This  is  done  by  a  short,  if  not  a  satisfactory 
process.  The  facts  are  the  subject  of  change, 
and  not  the  views  which  are  supposed  to  re¬ 
sult  from  them. 

To  describe  one  case  in  which  this  has 
been  done,  and  upon  a  subject  of  no  ordina¬ 
ry  importance,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
paper. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1805,  Napoleon 
saw  a  whole  Austrian  army  defile  before  him 
prisoners  of  w'ar.  Let  M.  Thiers  relate  this 
remarkable  event : — 

“  Le  lendemain,  en  effet  20  Octobre,  1806,  jour 
a  jamais  memorable,  Najwleon  place  au  pied 
au  Michalsburg,  en  face  d’Ulm  vit  detiler  sous 
ses  yeux  I’amiee  autrichienne.  II  occupait  un 
talus  cleve,  ay  ant  derriere  lui  son  infanterie  ran- 
gee  en  demi-cercle  sur  le  versant  des  hauteurs, 
et  vis-a-vis  sa  cavalerie  deployee  sur  une  ligne 


droite.  Les  Autrichiens  defilaient  entre  deux,  de- 
posant  leurs  armes  a  I’entree  de  cette  espece 
d’amphitheatre.  On  avail  prepare  un  grand  feu 
de  bivac,  aupres  duquel  Napoleon  assistait  au  de¬ 
file.  Le  GeneralMack  se  presentale  premier,  et 
lui  remit  son  epee  fen  s’ecnant  avecdouleur,  ‘  Voi- 
ci  le  malheureux  Mack  !’  Napoleon  le  recut  lui 
et  les  officiers  avec  une  parfaite  courtoisie,  et  les 
fit  ranger  a  ses  cotes.  Les  soldats  autrichiens 
avant  d’arriver  en  sa  presence,  jetaient  leurs  ar¬ 
mes  avec  un  depit  honorable  pour  eux,  et  n’etaient 
arraches  a  cc  sentiment  que  par  celui  de  Ir  curios- 
ite  qui  les  saisissait  en  approchant  de  Napoleon. 
Tous  devoraient  des  yeux  ce  terrible  vainqueur 
qui,  depuis  dix  annees,  faisait  subir  de  si  cruels 
affronts  a  leurs  drapeaux.” 

At  the  vei  y  time  that  Napoleon  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  this  great  triumph,  and  gratifying  his 
soldiers  by  the  proud  spectacle  of  a  mighty 
army  laying  down  their  arms  before  their 
conqueror,  a  signal  was  made  by  the  Eurya- 
us  frigate,  lying  off  Cadiz,  which  communi¬ 
cated  to  Lord  Nelson  the  intelligence  that 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  evening  of  the  19  th  left  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Cadiz,  appeared  at  that  time — 5 
p.  M.  of  the  20th — “  determined  to  go  to  the 
westward.”  Night  soon  after  fell :  rejoicing 
and  triumph  were  in  the  camp  of  Napoleon; 
anxiety,  not  to  say  alarm,  reigned  throughout 
his  fleet  then  lying  outside  of  Cadiz.  And 
why  were  the  brave  seamen  of  that  formida¬ 
ble  and  gallant  fleet  anxious  that  night  ?  and 
why  did  they  anticipate  with  the  coming  day 
disaster  and  defeat?  Was  it  that'  they  were 
about,  with  numbers  inferior  to  that  of  their 
enemy,  to  try  the  fate  of  a  battle?  This 
could  not  be  the  reason.  The  English  had 
that  day  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line :  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  amounted 
to  thirty- three.  Did  they  feel  themselves  in¬ 
ferior  in  courage  to  their  opponents?  That 
could  not  be — braver  men  never  bore  arms 
than  those,  whether  Frenchmen  or  Span¬ 
iards,  who  manned  that  combined  fleet.  But 
the  prestige  of  victory  was  with  the  English. 
Throughout  the  war  that  had,  with  only  a 
slight  interruption,  raged  for  many  years  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  victory  in  naval  com¬ 
bats  had  invariably  been  on  the  side  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Her  sailors  were  more  skillful,  and,  as 
seamen,  more  hardy  and  resolute,  than  the 
French.  The  commander  of  the  French 
fleet,  Villeneuve,  went  into  battle  a  despond¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  a  beaten  man.  Nelson  assumed 
with  undoubting  confidence  that  victory 
would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  which  he  expected,  and  hoped 
would  take  place.  The  only  doubt  in  his 
mind  w'as  as  to  the  extent  of  that  victory,  es- 
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timated  by  the  number  of  vessels  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  capture. 

The  history  of  these  hostile  fleets  before 
the  terrible  engagement  of  the  21st  (which 
history  is  now  fully  known)  is,  as  respects 
England,  the  most  deeply  interesting  portion 
of  the  annals  of  that  eventful  period.  The 
future  destiny  of  England  was  more  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  motions  of  those 
fleets  than  men  generally  at  that  period 
knew,  or  could  imagine  ;  and  one  move  in  the 
great  game  played  by  Napoleon  against  Eng¬ 
land  liad  for  the  time  entirely  failed,  before 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  took  place.  But  had 
success  attended  the  French  on  that  day, 
that  move  would  assuredly  have  been  re¬ 
newed.’  The  vigor  and  sagacity  of  Nelson, 
and  the  velocity  of  his  movements,  caused 
the  first  failure  of  Napoleon’s  plan — his  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  21st  prevented  the  possibility  of 
its  ever  by  him  being  again  attempted. 

In  the  autumn  of  1804,  Napoleon  had 
collected  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Continent 
opposite  to  England  an  army  of  no  less  than  j 
160,000  men.  His  first  project  was  to  send 
an  army  of  about  36,000  men,  in  old  vessels 
of  war,  under  General  Decaen,  to  India,  in 
order  to  destroy  our  empire  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  also  to  attract  the  attention 
and  the  fleets  of  England  from  the  Channel. 
This  plan,  however,  as  it  would  delay,  and 
perhaps  might  defeat  his  great  object  of  in¬ 
vading  England,  was  eventually  abandoned, 
and  his  whole  mind  directed  to  that  which 
he  always  considered  the  most  vast  and  im¬ 
portant  project  his  fertile  brain  ever  conceiv¬ 
ed,  viz.,  the  invasion  of  the  great  enemy 
which  had  hitherto  lain  beyond  his  reach. 
But  England  fortunately  was  surrounded  by 
the  ocean,  and  defended  by  her  fleets ;  and 
Napoleon’s  hitherto  unconquered  legions 
sighed  in  vain  on  the  shore  of  Boulogne  for 
an  opportunity  of  combating  upon  their  own 
territory  the  soldiers  and  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land.  While  her  fleets  rode  triumphant  in 
the  Channel,  this  was  impossible.  Her  dan¬ 
ger,  nevertheless,  was  great,  though  now, 
after  the  failure  of  Napoleon’s  project,  we 
treat  it  lightly.  That  he  was  sanguine  of 
success  is  well  ascertained  : — 

“  Le  lendemain  meme  de  son  arrivee  [a  Bou¬ 
logne]  il  fit  rassembler  toute  I’infanterie  sur  la 
laisse  de  basse  mer.  Elle  occupait  plus  de  trois 
lieues,  et  presentait  la  masse  enorme  de  cent 
mille  hommes  d’infanterie,  ranges  sur  une  seule 
ligne.  Depuis  quMl  commandait,  il  n’ayait  rien 
vu  de  plus  beau.  Aussi  rentre  le  soir  a  son 
quartier  general  il  4crivit  a  I’Amiral  Deeres  ces 
mots  significatifs :  ^Les  Anglais  ne  savent  pas 


ce  qui  leur  pend  a  Torielle.  Si  nous  sommes 
maitre  douze  heures  de  la  traversee,  I’Angleterre 
a  vecu.’  ” — ^Vol.  v.  p.  436. 

Napoleon’s  inventive  genius  was  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  devising  a  scheme  by  which  he 
might  have  the  Channel  thus  to  himself,  free 
from  interruption  by  an  English  fleet  for 
three  days,  or,  at  the  least,  for  eight-and- 
forty  hours — he  even  spoke  of  twelve  being 
sufficient.  The  plan  he  framed  was  worthy 
of  his  genius.  By  the  good  fortune  of  Eng¬ 
land  it  failed  indeed,  but  was  nevertheless  a 
long-sighted  and  well-concerted  scheme — 
one  apt  for  its  purpose,  though  in  the  end 
rendered  abortive,  partly  by  chance,  partly 
by  the  want  of  enterprise  in  Villeneuve,  and 
partly,  and  in  fact  mainly,  by  the  fiery 
energy  of  Nelson,  who,  keeping  like  a  blood¬ 
hound  upon  the  traces  of  Villeneuve,  filled 
his  mind  with  such  anxiety  and  alarm  as  ut¬ 
terly  to  paralyze  both  his  spirit  and  his  in¬ 
tellect.  The  plan  as  devised  by  Napoleon 
was  as  follows  : — The  precise  object  was  to 
have  for  three  days  the  Channel  between 
England  and  France  entirely  free  for  him  to 
act  in.  This  could  be  done  in  two  ways : 
some  of  our  vessels  were  to  be  drawn  away 
in  chase,  and  those  which  remained  kept  oc¬ 
cupied  in  action  •  by  an  equal  or  superior 
force,  which  should  engage  them  in  the 
Channel,  while  his  flotilla  conveyed  across 
the  Channel  the  vast  army  congregated  on 
the  shores  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

The  steps  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
attain  this  object  were, — 

1.  Villeneuve,  who  was  in  Toulon  watched 
by  Nelson,  was  on  the  first  favorable  occasion, 
and  during  a  storm,  to  e.scape  from  Toulon 
unperceived  of  Nelson,  to  pass  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  proceed  at  once  to  Cadiz, 
where  he  would  find  Gravina,  the  Spanish 
admiral,  with  six  or  seven  vessels  belonging 
to  Spain,  and  one,  I’Aigle,  a  vessel  of  France. 
Taking  these  under  his  command,  he  was 
thence  to  sail  direct  to  Martinique.  Where, 

2.  He  was  to  unite,  if  he  were  still  there, 
with  Admiral  Missiessy,  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  early  in  January.  He 
was  then, 

3.  To  await  the  arrival  out  of  Ganteaume, 
who,  being  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  Brest, 
by  an  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Corn¬ 
wallis,  was  ordered  in  the  same  mode  as 
that  prescribed  to  Villeneuve  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  and  escape  from  the  block¬ 
ading  squadron,  with  one-and-twenty  ships 
of  the  line.  Ganteaume  was  first  to  proceed; 
to  Ferrol,  to  unite  with  the  French  and* 
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Spanish  vessels  he  would  find  there,  and 
then  sail  to  the  rendezvous  at  Martinique. 

4.  Thus  there  would  be,  if  all  things  went 
well,  united  at  Martinique,  twelve  vessels 
under  Villeneuve,  six  or  seven  under  Gravina, 
five  under  Missiessy,  twenty-one  under  Gan- 
teaume,  together  with  the  Franco-Spanish 
fleet  of  Ferrol,  making  between  fifty  and 
sixty  sail  of  the  line.  “  A  larger  fleet,”  says 
M.  Thiers,  echoing  Napoleon  himself,  “  than 
was  ever  at  any  one  time  united  upon  one 
sea.”  So  united,  they  were  to  return  to  the 
Channel. 

6.  The  most  profound  secrecy  was  to  be 
observed.  The  Spaniards  were  to  be  kept 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  were  ordered  to  obey  without  in¬ 
quiry.  The  two  French  admirals,  Ville¬ 
neuve  and  Ganteaume,  were  alone  to  be  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  plan  and  its  purpose ;  and  they 
were  to  learn  that  purpose  at  sea.  Lest  the 
secret  should  escape  if  they  were  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  while  in  communication 
with  the  land,  they  would  receive  sealed 
orders,  which  were  to  be  opened  at  sea. 
None  of  the  captains  in  the  fleet  were  trusted, 
but  were  told  merely  the  names  of  certain 
places  of  rendezvous  in  case  of  accidental 
separation. 

6.  In  the  meantime  reports  were  to  be 
industriously  circulated  that  the  fleets  which 
had  escaped  had  proceeded  to  India ;  and 
in  order  to  give  a  color  to  this  statement,  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers  were  embarked 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  our  forces 
,in  Hindostan.  There  were,  however,  in  reality 
only  about  5000,  who  were  to  be  left  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  French  garrisons  there, 
in  the  place  of  the  old  soldiers,  who  were  to 
be  brought  back  and  added  to  the  army  at 
Boulogne. 

Such  was  the  plan.*  In  furtherance  of 
it  the  fleets  were  to  escape  at  the  end  of 
March  ;  taking  a  month,  it  was  expected,  to 
reach  Martinique,  April  would  be  passed  be¬ 
fore  they  arrived  ;  May  was  to  be  occupied 
in  joining  and  arranging  the  fleets ;  and  June 
would  be  passed  in  the  passage  back  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  So  that  the  united  fleet  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  Channel  early  in  July. 


*  Knowing  now  what  Napoleon’s  plan  was,  we 
can  find  various  indications  of  it  in  the  events  of  the 
day.  But  Nelson  was  evidently  unaware  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  Villeneuve  was  sent  to  Martinique, 
and  was  mistaken  as  to  his  destination  on  bis  return. 
Writing  on  the  17th  August,  1806,  Nelson  says, — 
**  By  all  accounts  I  am  satisfied  their  original  desti¬ 
nation  was  the  Mediterranean,  but  they  heard  fre¬ 
quently  of  our  track.” — voL  vii.  p.  6. 


Napoleon  himself,  during  the  whole  period, 
that  is,  between  March  and  July,  determined 
to  remain  in  Italy,  living  an  ostentatious  life, 
reviewing  troops,  giving  f^les,  and  otherwise 
spending  his  time  so  as  completely  to  hide 
from  England  the  imminent  danger  which 
threatened  her  very  existence  as  a  nation, 
and  which,  if  the  projected  scheme  succeeded 
only  so  far  as  to  bring  a  hostile  fleet  of  fifty 
or  sixty  sail  in  one  body  into  the  Channel, 
would,  it  was  supposed,  require  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  means  she  possessed  to 
shield  her  from  the  ruin  which  impended. 

The  means  of  England  were,  however, 
vast,  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  this  period  was  busy  in 
forming  the  last  coalition  of  the  European 
powers  against  Napoleon,  which  fate  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  accomplish.  England,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Russia,  Sweden,  Naples,  united  with 
the  determination  of  assailing  the  French 
emperor  immediately.  Prussia  was  expected 
to  join  the  coalition,  and  500,000  men  were, 
by  the  will  ^  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  money  of 
England,  to  be  equipped  and  organized  into 
invading  armies,  and  thrust  rapidly  forward 
upon  the  forces  and  the  territories  of  Napo¬ 
leon. 

Before  these  armies,  however,  could  be 
brought  to  bear  effectively  upon  him,  Napo¬ 
leon  hoped  to  make  his  descent  upon  Eng¬ 
land.  England  alone  stood  between  him  and 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Europe ;  but  so 
long  as  she  remained  erect,  and  mistress  of 
the  sea,  his  present  power  was  precarious, 
and  every  extension  of  his  dominion  increas¬ 
ed  the  chances  of  disaster.  England’s  chief 
strength  lay  in  her  navy ;  wijLhout  it  at  that 
time,  against  such  a  gigantic  military  power 
as  that  wielded  with  unrivaled  skill  by  Na¬ 
poleon,  she  could  not  have  stood  a  day — 
withit,  in  that  full  supremacy  she  sought  and 
attained,  she  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  Europe. 
The  cage,  indeed,  was  a  large  one,  and  he 
possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  it ;  still  he  felt 
the  humiliation,  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  him¬ 
self,  and  perhaps  for  the  world,  he  staked 
his  power  against  that  of  England,  and  in 
his  anger  determined  to  risk  that  great  stake 
4t  every  throw,  rather  than  forego  the  chance 
of  destroying  the  sole  remaining  but  mighty 
obstacle  which  lay  in  the  way  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion. 

“  Avec  son  regard  per^ant  le  premier  consul 
aper^ut  bieniot  la  portee  de  cette  gnerre,  et  il  prit 
sa  resolution  sans  hesiter.  II  forma  le  projet  de 
franchir  Je  detroit  de  Calais  avec  une  armee,  et  de 
terminer  dans  Londres  meme  la  rivalite  des  deux 
nations.  On  va  le  voir  pendant  trois  ann^s  con- 
sccutives,  appliquant  toutes  see  facultes  a  cette 
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prodigieuse  entreprise,  et  demeurant  calme,  con- 
fiant,  heureux  meme  tant  il  etait  plein  d’esperance 
en  presence  d’une  tentative  qui  devait  conduire, 
on  a  etre  le  maitre  absolu  du  monde,  ou  a  s’en- 

Floutir  lui,  et  son  armee  et  sa  gloire,  au  fond  de 
ocean.” — Vol.  iv.  p.  386. 

So  soon  as  the  hollow  peace  of  Amiens 
was  broken,  Napoleon  turned  his  whole 
thoughts  to  this  one  object  of  curbing,  if  not 
of  conquering,  England ;  and  the  time  had 
now  arrived,  viz.,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  when 
he  hoped  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  long-defer¬ 
red  and  most  earnest  hopes.  His  orders 
were  issued,  and  Villeneuve  escaped  from 
Toulon.  Missiessy  had  already,  in  January, 
sailed  for  the  Antilles,  and  had  excited  the 
attention  of  England  by  causing  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  some  of  her  West  Indian  colonies. 
Villeneuve,  escaping  from  Toulon  on  the  30th 
of  March,  had,  in  compliance  with  his  orders, 
sailed  to  Cadiz,  taken  Admiral  Gravina,  with 
six  Spanish  ships  and  one  French  ship, 
FAigle,  under  his  command^l  and  sailed 
thence  to  Martinique.  But  Ganteaume  was 
unable  to  escape  from  Brest.  An  uninter¬ 
rupted  course  of  fine  weather  allowed  the 
English  fleet  to  keep  steadily  before  that  port, 
and  no  opportunity  was  offered  of  getting 
out  without  fighting;  but  fighting  was  not 
judged  expedient,  and  the  expression  of  M. 
Thiers  upon  the  subject,  escaping  from  him 
by  accident,  reveals  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  matter,  if  mystery  there  be,  to  anything 
but  a  willfully  blinded  national  vanity : — 

“  II  n’y  avait  d’autre  ressource  que  de  livrer  un 
combat  desavantageux  a  une  escadre  qui  etait  a 
peu  pres  egale  en  nombre  a  I’escadre  fran§aise, 
et  tres  superieure  en  qualite.” 

Let  us  stop  here  a  moment.  We  find  in 
all  French  accounts  of  their  naval  affairs  two 
classes  of  description  relating  to  the  same 
circumstances.  The  description  of  a  fleet 
and  the  crews  which  man  it  before  an  action 
and  during  an  action  are  in  striking  opposi¬ 
tion  one  to  the  other.  In  the  first  case,  that 
is,  before  the  action,  every  effort  is  made  to 
prove  the  fleet  ineffective,  and  inferior  to  its 
English  opponent  in  everything  excepting 
simple  valor,  which  a  French  writer  never 
allows  to  have  forsaken  his  countrymen. 
They  may  lack  spirit,  audacity,  presence  of 
mind,  coolness,  but  never  courage.  They 
may  be  weak,  vacillating,  anxious,  despond¬ 
ing,  but  never  cowardly.  We  believe  this ; 
and  herein  lies  the  explanation  of  what  we 
are  about  to  describe.  But,  then,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  second  cla.ss  of  descrip- 
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tion,  which  always  occurs  in  French  history 
so  soon  as  the  fleet  gets  into  action  ?  Then 
every  necessary  quality  is  attributed  to  com¬ 
manders  and  men.  They  are  skillful  as  well 
as  bold.  Everything  succumbs  to  their  valor 
and  their  admirable  sagacity.  They  are  con¬ 
quered,  it  is  true,  but  only  by  superior  num¬ 
bers,  which  at  the  commencement  we  have 
learned  to  be  on  their  own  side,  but  which 
suddenly  changes  sides.  Napoleon  speaking 
of  Nelson’s  fleet,  which  destroyed  the  French 
fleet  at  the  Nile,  says : — 

“  L’escadre  de  Nelson  etait  une  des  plus  mau- 
vaises  que  I’Angleterre  eut  mises  en  mer  dans  ces 
derniers  temps.”  And  then  says  of  his  own : — 
“L’escadre  fran§aise  etait coinposee  a  son  depart 
de  Toulon  de  treize  vaisseaux  de  ligne,  de  six 
fregates,  et  d’une  douzaine  de  bricks  corvettes  ou 
avisos.  L’escadre  Anglaise  etait  forte  de  treize 
vaisseaux,  dont  un  de  60  canons,  tons  les  autres 
74.  Ils  avaient  ete  armes  tres  a  la  hate,  et  etaient 
en  mauvais  etat.  Nelson  n’avait  pas  de  fregates. 
On  comptait,  dans  I’escadre  fran§aise,  un  vaisseau 
de  120  canons  et  trois  de  80.” 

Now  this  description,  which  is  all  perfect¬ 
ly  true,  is  given  to  exculpate  himself.  He 
sought  to  prove,  and  he  did  prove,  that  the 
French  admiral  had  every  means  of  defend¬ 
ing  himself.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  of  force,  Napoleon  con¬ 
sidered  the  F rench  fleet  in  danger  so  long  as 
it  was  within  reach  of  the  English  inferior 
fleet  commanded  by  Nelson,  and  with  strange 
inconsistency  says : — 

“  Son  etonnement  (Napoleon’s,  who  writes  in 
the  third  person)  fut  grand  d’apprendre  que  I’es- 
cadre  n’etait  par  en  surete,  qu'elle  ne  se  trouvait 
ni  dans  le  port  Alexandria,  ni  dans  celui  de  Corfu, 
ni  m^me  en  chemin  pour  Toulon ;  mais  qu’elle 
etait  dans  la  rade  d’Aboukir  exposie  aux  attaqves 
d'un  ennemi  supirieur.'^ 

This  superior  enemy  being  that  same  fleet 
which  he  h^id  just  described  as  the  worst  ever 
sent  out  by  England,  composed  of  small  ves¬ 
sels,  about  half  the  size  of  the  magnificent 
ships  which  conveyed  his  army  to  Egypt, 
and  which  sailed  away  from  that  country 
captive  to  the  English.  M.  Thiers  adopts 
the  same  system.  The  enemy,  that  is,  the 
English,  are  always  superior  just  when  going 
into  action — during  the  action  they  are  beat¬ 
en  at  every  point,  and  in  every  seaman-like 
quality — but  at  the  end  they  always  come 
out  the  conquerors,  and  that  is  simply  the 
result  of  their  overwhelming  superiority  of 
force.  Now  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  just 
the  reverse  of  this  to  be  the  truth.  In  num- 
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bers  the  French,  strange  to  say,  were  at 
each  point  superior.  At  all  points  they  were 
inferior  in  skill  and  in  seaman- like  qualities 
of  every  description — in  daring  and  in  hardi¬ 
hood.  The  English  Government  and  the 
English  commanders  relied  upon  this,  and 
never  looked  for  a  superiority  of  numbers  or 
of  metal  on  their  own  side,  but  were  satisfied 
if  their  fleets  approached  in  these  particulars 
to  the  force  opposed  to  them.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  all  our  great  naval  victories 
were  gained  with  inferior  force.  According 
to  the  showing  of  M.  Thiers  himself,  Gan- 
teaurae  had  one-and-twenty  vessels.  Admiral 
Cornwallis  had  about  twenty  {une  vingtaine — 
a  very  convenient  phrase,  because  an  ambi¬ 
guous  one.  We  feel  certain  that  Cornwallis 
had  not  at  that  time  twenty  line-of-battle 
ships).  Admiral  Calder  blockaded  Ferrol 
with  seven  or  eight,  according  to  M,  Thiers 
(here  again  we  have  no  doubt  the  numbers 
are  given  in  this  loose  way  in  order  to  make 
the  number  appear  larger  than  reality),  but 
in  Ferrol  he  acknowledges  that  there  were 
five  French  and  seven  Spanish  ships.  Thus 
Calder  kept  twelve  ships  in  port  with 
seven  or  eight — no  slight  disparity,  even 
taking  the  numbers  from  M.  Thiers,  whom 
we  shall  prove  immediately  to  be  wholly  un¬ 
trustworthy  in  questions  of  figures.*  | 

We  will  now  return  to  our  narrative. 
Ganteaume  was  kept  in  Brest.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  need  not  have  disconcerted  the  plan. 
Napoleon  had  provided  for  the  supposed  case 
of  Ganteaume  not  being  able  to  escape,  and 
of  Missiessy  having  returned  to  Rochefort, 
and  commanded  Villeneuve  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  return  at  once  with  Gravina, 
and  then  effect  that  which  Ganteaume  was 
to  have  performed,  viz.,  relieve  Ferrol  from 
blockade,  which,  seeing  that  Calder  had  only 
five  or  six  ships  and  Villeneuve  eighteen,  was 
practicable;!  he  was  then,  if  possible,  to 
touch  at  Rochefort,  to  which  place  Missiessy 
would  probably  have  returned ;  and .  now, 
having  fifty-six  vessels,  he  was  to  proceed  at 
once  up  the  Channel  and  protect  the  flotilla, 
which  would  then  pass  from  Boulogne  to 
England. 

Villeneuve,  however,  did  none  of  these 


*  In  vol.  V.  page  417,  the  ships  under  Calder  are 
said  to  be  seven  or  eight ;  in  page  419  they  are  called 
five  or  six.  In  the  first  instance  he  wanted  to  ex¬ 
cuse  Ganteaume  for  not  fighting  ;  in  the  second,  he 
wishes  to  show  how  Napoleon’s  plan  ought  to  have 
succeeded.  The  object  changing  suddenly,  he  as 
suddenly  changes  the  figures  to  suit  his  purpose. 

!  Villeneuve  had  in  fact  twenty  line-of-battle 
shipe,  two  having  joined  him  from  Rochefort. 


things.  He  was  haunted  by  the  terror  of 
Nelson  being  at  his  heels,  and  the  narrative 
of  his  miserable  voyage,  as  given  by  M. 
Thiers,  has  only  to  be  compared  with  the 
history  of  Nelson’s  wondrous  pursuit,  if  we 
wish  to  know  why  victory  was  the  certain  re¬ 
ward  of  the  one  chief  and  defeat  the  in¬ 
evitable  portion  of  the  other. 

Villeneuve,  having  escaped  from  Toulon, 
fled  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  Cadiz. 
Nelson,  in  the  hope  of  enticing  the  fleet  out 
of  Toulon,  and  believing  that  they  were  de¬ 
sirous  of  going  to  the  south  of  Italy,  gave 
out  that  he  intended  to  cruise  off  Barcelona, 
but  went  in  reality  to  the  south  of  Sardinia. 
Thither  he  expected  the  French  would  come, 
and  as  he  never  doubted  of  victory,  they 
would  thus,  he  supposed,  fall  into  his  hands. 
The  real  object  of  Villeneuve  was,  however, 
aided  by  this  proceeding.  So  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  Toulon  harbor  he  learned  the 
true  destination  of  Nelson,  and  was  happy 
for  the  mora|^t  to  be  relieved  of  this  terrible 
adversary,  the  thought  of  whom  hung  upon 
him  like  a  nightmare.  On  the  9th  of  April 
he  passed  the  Straits,  and  that  same  evening 
anchored  off  Cadiz.  There,  according  to  the 
French  accounts,  everything  was  in  disorder, 
and  Gravina  requested  forty-eight  hours’  de¬ 
lay  to  enable  him  to  get  ready. 

“  Mais  (gays  M.  Thiers)  Villeneuve  etait  pres- 
sant,  et  disait  qu’il  n’attendrait  pas  si  on  ne  le 
joignit  siir-le-champ.  Quoique  un  peu  remis  du 
trouble  de  sa  premiere  sortie,  I’amiral  fran^ais 
etait  cependant  poursuivi  sans  cesse  par  Pimage  de 
Nelson,  qu’il  croyait  toujours  voir  sur  ses  traces.” 
— Vol.  V.  p.  442. 

This  haste  and  terror  increased  the  con¬ 
fusion.  Gravina,  a  bold  and  excellent  officer, 
sailed  that  night,  but  one  of  his  vessels 
grounded  in  consequence  of  the  precipitate 
mode  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  proceed. 
A  fair  wind  in  the  morning  took  Villeneuve 
off.  On  the  eleventh  he  was  “  cn  pkin  ocean^* 
says  his  historian,  “  ayant  echappe  a  la  re¬ 
doubtable  surveillance  des  Anglais.**  Being 
at  sea,  he  thought  himself  for  the  moment 
safe,  and  awaited  that  day  and  the  next  for 
the  Spaniards.  Two  only  joined ;  he  there¬ 
upon  made  sail,  and  proceeded  to  Martinique. 
On  arriving  there  he  found  that  four  of  the 
Spanish  vessels,  which  at  Cadiz  he  dared  not 
wait  for,  had  passed  him  on  the  voyage  out, 
and  had  arrived  before  him.  Thus  proving 
that  these  much-decried  Spaniards  were  at 
least  equal  to  the  French  in  the  conduct  of 
their  ships. 
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Arriving  at  Martinique  on  the  14th  of  May, 
Villeneuve  was  by  his  orders  to  remain  there 
till  the  23d,  in  the  hope  that  Ganteaume 
might  escape  also  and  join  him.  This  forced 
delay  excited  fresh  alarms  in  the  mind  of  the 
French  Admiral,  who,  still  haunted  by  the 
terrible  spectre  of  Nelson,  exclaimed  that 
that  time  was  given  to  Nelson  to  arrive  and 
blockade  him  in  Martinique,  and  beat  him  if 
he  attempted  to  escape.  A  chief  who  in¬ 
dulged  in  such  expectations  was  sure  to  have 
his  prophecies  fulfilled.  The  time  was  spent 
by  Villeneuve  in  preparing  for  little  expedi¬ 
tions  against  the  English  strongholds  in  Do¬ 
minica.  These  preparations  were,  however, 
rather  pretences  than  reality  ;  nothing  was 
done,  though  much  was  talked  about.  At‘ 
length,  on  the  4th  of  June,  Admiral  Maugon 
arrived  with  two  vessels  from  Rochefort, 
whence  he  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon,  to 
communicate  to  Villeneuve  his  change  of 
plans  in  consequence  of  the  forced  detention 
of  Ganteaume.  Villeneuve  was  ordered  to 
return  on  the  21st  to  Brest,  the  blockade  of 
which  he  was  to  raise,  and  having  thus  freed 
Ganteaume,  he  was  to  perform  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  fleet  in  Ferrol,  and  the  whole 
united  forces  were  then  to  sail  direct  for  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  He  was  commanded  to 
remain  till  the  21st,  because  there  was  yet  a 
chance  for  the  escape  of  Ganteaume,  who, 
if  he  could  get  out  before  the  21st  of  May, 
would  proceed,  as  originally  intended,  to  the 
rendezvous  at  Martinique,  and  would  then 
return  according  to  the  present  arrangement 
with  the  united  squadron.  Ganteaume  did 
not  succeed,  however,  but  still  continued  in 
Brest  watched  by  the  English  fleet.  Ville¬ 
neuve,  therefore,  determined  w  return,  and  in 
passing  by  Antigua  saw  and  captured  a  large 
convoy  of  our  West  Indian  merchant-ships. 
From  the  passengers  on  board  Villeneuve 
obtained  news  of  Nelson,  and  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Thiers,  utterly  paralyzed  in  conse¬ 
quence.  This  prostration  of  mind  M.  Thiers 
will  not  permit  to  be  called  cowardice ;  it 
was  Tesponoibility  that  Villeneuve  dreaded, 
according  to  the  historian,  not  danger.  This, 
nevertheless,  is  very  much  the  same  thing, 
and  certainly  produced  the  same  effects.  At 
this  time  the  French  fleet  amounted  to  twenty- 
seven  sail,  and  Nelson,  according  to  the  va¬ 
rying  report  of  the  passengers,  had  a  squad¬ 
ron  of  twelve  or  fourteen.*  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  passengers  said  that  Nelson  had 


*  He  really  had  nine,  and  with  these  he  hesitated 
not  to  chase  this  vast  French  fleet  from  one  hemi¬ 
sphere  to  the  other. 


only  a  dozen.  He  was  said,  indeed,  to  have 
taken  Cochrane  under  his  command,  with 
the  ships  that  were  with  him.  “  Villeneuve 
saw  continually  before  him  Nelson,  with  four¬ 
teen,  sixteen,  perhaps  eighteen  vessels, — that 
is  to  say,  with  a  force  nearly  equal  to  his 
own,  ready  to  join  and  attack  him.”  These 
are  the  words  of  M.  Thiers, — an  English  fleet 
of  eighteen  ships  he  calls  nearly  equal  to  a 
French  fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and 
seven  frigates  ;  and  he  is  the  first  to  blame 
Villeneuve  for  exaggerating  the  fighting  su¬ 
periority  of  the  English.*  Villeneuve  now 
resolved  to  sail  at  once  for  Europe,  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  General  Lauriston,  the 
secretary  of  Napoleon,  who  was  on  board  in 
the  character  rather  of  a  reporter  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  He)  unlike  Villeneuve  and  M. 
Thiers,  considered,  that  as  Cochrane  had  only 
two  ships  and  Nelson  twelve,  the  French, 
having  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  three  fifties, 
five  frigates,  and  two  brigs,  were  nearly 
double  the  force  of  their  opponents,  and 
might  safely  risk  a  battle : — 

“  Lauriston,  au  contraire,  s’appuyant  sur  I’asser- 
tion  des  prisonniers,  qiii  ne  donnaient  que  deux 
vaisseaux  a  Cochrane,  ce  qui  en  devait  faire  sup- 
poser  tout  HU  plus  quatorze  a  Nelson,  soutenait 
qu’avec  vingt  on  etait  en  mesure  de  le  combattre 
avantageusement,  et  qu’apr^s  debarrasse  de  sa 
poursuite  par  une  bataille  il  serait  bien  plus  as¬ 
sure  de  remplir  sa  mission.” — P.  450. 

Villeneuve  resisted  all  his  arguments,  and 
sailed  for  Europe,  being  so  utterly  terrified 
lest  Nelson  should  discover  him  as  to  deter¬ 
mine  not  to  take  back  to  Martinique  the  sol¬ 
diers  whom  he  had  withdrawn  from  that  isl¬ 
and  when  about  to  attack  Dominica.  He 
therefore  put  as  many  as  he  could  into  four 
frigates,  retaining  still  between  four  or  five 
thousand  of  these  troops,  whom  M.  Thiers 
calls  a  “  singularly  embarrassing  charge 
yet  they  must  have  been  of  service  during 
the  engagement  which  soon  after  took  place 
between  the  French  fleet  and  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Calder. 

The  history  of  Nelson’s  proceedings  du¬ 
ring  this  period  forces  from  M.  Thiers  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  grudging  and  unwilling  admira¬ 
tion.  On  the  16th  of  April,  he  learned  that 
the  Toulon  fleet  had  sailed  through  the  Straits ; 
and  he  at  once  decided  to  pursue  it.  West 
winds  kept  him  in  the  Mediterranean  till  the 

*  M.  Thiers  knew  the  exact  force  of  Villeneuve 
when  he  wrote  this  sentence :  it  was  twenty  ships 
of  the  line,  three  ships  of  fifty  guns,  five  mgates, 
and  three  brigs.  We  shall  see  immediately  that 
this  shrouding  of  the  numbers  has  a  purpose. 
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30th.  On  the  10th  of  May  he  was  in  Lagos 
Bay,  whence  he  detached  one  of  his  vessels 
in  charge  of  a  convoy,  and  sailed  himself 
with  the  remainder  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  believed  the  French  fleet  to  be.  He 
reached  Barbadoes*  early  in  June,  after  a 
voyage^of  what  M.  Thiers  calls  “  une  rapi- 
dite  prodigieuse,” — sailing  **  sans  crainte 
avec  neuf  caisseaux  seulementy  Nelson,  with 
nine  vessels,  rushed  after  a  fleet  of  twenty, 
and  was  grieved  only  because  they  escaped 
him.  M.  Villeneuve,  on  the  contrary,  was 
absolutely  frightened  out  of  his  wits  lest  with 
his  vast  fleet  he  should  fall  in  with  this  small 
English  force  led  by  Nelson.  Once  in  his 
life  he  had  met  Nelson,  and  the  impression 
made  on  his  mind  by  that  teiyible  day  never 
wore  out.  He  had  learned  at  the  Nile 
how  Nelson  and  his  followers  fought,  and 
was  now  scared  by  the  bare  idea  of  again  en¬ 
countering  him,  even  with  the  odds  of  twenty 
to  fourteen  in  his  favor.  On  arriving  at  Bar- 

O 

badoes  Nelson  imagined  that  the  French 
fleet  had  gone  to  Trinidad,  with  the  intention 
of  reconquering  it  for  Spain.  He  thereupon 
took  2000  men  (soldiers)  whom  he  found  at 
Barbadoes,  ordered  Cochrane  with  his  two 
ships  to  join  him,  and  proceeded  without 
delay  at  once  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria  in  Trini¬ 
dad.  There  not  finding  the  French,  he  sailed 
straight  to  Grenada,  which  he  reached  on 
the  10th  of  June.  Being  still  baffled  in  his 
search,  he  went  back  to  Barbadoes  in  order 
to  return  the  troops  which  he  had  taken 
thence,  and  sailed  with  his  eleven  back  to 
Europe  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy  : — 

“  Que  d’activite  !  (here  exclaims  M.  Thiers,) 
qiie  d’energie  !  quel  admirable  emploi  du  temps ! 
C’est  une  nouvelle  preuve  qu’a  la  guerre,  et  dans 
la  guerre  de  mer  plus  encore  que  dans  la  guerre 
de  terre,  la  qualite  des  forces  vaut  toujours  mieux 
que  la  quantite.  Nelson  avec  onze  vaisseaux 
etait  en  confiance  sur  cette  mer  ou  Villeneuve 
tremblait  avec  vingt  vaisseaux,  monies  cepondant 
par  des  matelots  heroi'ques  !” 

Villeneuve  at  the  Azores  found  the  frigates 
he  had  detached,  and  now  proceeded  to 
Europe,  with  his  twenty  sail  of  the  line, 
three  fifties,  five  frigates,  and  two  brigs,  and 
at  length  encountered  an  English  fleet — not, 
however,  commanded  by  Nelson ;  and  the 
result  showed  how  much  depends  upon  the 
character  of  a  chief  in  war.  Sir  Robert 
Calder  had,  indeed,  only  fifteen  sail  of  the 

*  M.  Thiers,  in  order  to  describe  Villineuve’s  state 
of  mind,  is  obliged  to  use  the  word  “  fear,”  On  this 
occasion  his  narrative  runs  thus : — “  Nelson  qu’il 
craignait  tant  iitait  arrivb  k  la  Barbade,”  &c. 


line,  and  in  the  action  which  followed  the 
meeting  of  the  two  fleets  captured  too  Span¬ 
ish  sail  of  the  line.  M.  Thiers  calls  this  a 
victory  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  the 
English  seemed  something  of  the  same  mind. 
Sir  Robert  Calder  lost  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  and  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
sentenced  “  to  be  severely  reprimanded”  for 
not  having  done  his  utmost  to  renew  the 
action.  The  English  decried  their  fleet  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  captured  the  greater  part 
of  the  enemy  :  the  French  deemed  them¬ 
selves  victorious  because  they  had  lost  only 
two  ships.  M.  Thiers  blames  Villeneuve  for 
not  renewing  the  action,  saying  (we  can 
hardly  understand  on  what  grounds),  that  as 
the  combined  fleet  had  only  lost  two  vessels 
while  they  were  twenty  strong,*  they  would 
the  next  day,  when  they  were  only  eighteen, 
have  utterly  defeated  the  English  had  Ville¬ 
neuve  renewed  the  conflict.  With  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  engagement  we  have  in 
this  paper  no  further  concern.  It  led,  how¬ 
ever,  to  two  important  results,  the  full  force 
of  which  was  not  at  the  time  really  under¬ 
stood.  Nelson,  who,  on  his  return  to  Europe 
in  August,  had  left  his  ship,  and  retired  to 
Merton  in  order  to  recruit  his  shattered 
health,  was  led  by  the  unsatisfactory  result 
of  Sir  Robert  Calder’s  action  to  offer  his 
services  to  Mr.  Pitt.  His  offer  was  accepted, 
and  he  assumed  in  consequence  the  command 
of  the  Channel  fleet.  The  other  important 
effect  was  that  Villeneuve,  thoroughly  terri¬ 
fied  by  the  action,  though  incomplete,  and 
even  favorable  as  it  was  considered  by  the 
French,  resolved  to  disobey  the  positive 
command  of  I^poleon,  rather  than  run  any 
further  risks.  He  had  been  commanded  to 
relieve  the  blockade  of  Ferroland  Brest.  In 
place  of  doing  this,  he  determined  to  take 
refuge  in  Cadiz.  Lauriston  vehemently  op¬ 
posed  this  resolution,  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  obeying  the  Emperor’s  com¬ 
mands.  Villeneuve  compromised  the  matter 
by  anchoring  at  Vigo.  Leaving  three  ves¬ 
sels  at  that  port,  he  thence  proceeded  to¬ 
ward  Ferrol,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  en¬ 
tered  the  open  road  which  separates  Ferrol 
from  Corunna.  At  this  place  he  was  met 
by  agents  sent  by  Napoleon,  and  received 


*  The  real  force  of  Villeneuve,  which  M.  Thiers 
anxiously  veils,  was  in  reality,  as  we  have  said  in 
the  text,  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  three  fifty-gun  ships, 
five  frigates,  and  three  brigs.  Sir  Robert  Calder 
had  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  as  the  inquiry  u{)on  Sir 
Robert  Calder  necessarily  brought  out  the  exact 
force  on  both  sidea 
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from  them  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  not  to 
enter  Ferrol,  as  it  might  be  difficult  for  him 
to  get  out  again,  but  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Brest.  Villeneuve  sent  this  order  on  to 
Gravina.  He,  however,  was  already  in  the 
narrow  pass  leading  to  Ferrol,  and  could 
not  return;  and  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
fleet  proceeded  to  Ferrol,  while  that  under 
Villeneuve  remained  outside  opposite  Co¬ 
runna. 

Villeneuve  here  found  pressing  letters 
from  Deeres,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  his  old 
and  intimate  friend,  and  as  pressing  and 
peremptory  orders  from  Napoleon,  who,  in 
order  to  inspire  his  fainting  admiral  with 
courage  and  hope,  was  prodigal  of  praise  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  of  promises  of  future 
rewards  and  favor  if  he  would  accomplish 
the  remainder  of  his  task  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess,  and  thus  enable  the  Emperor  to  obtain 
the  great  object  for  which  he  so  long  had 
labored.  He  was  entreated  not  to  delay  an 
instant,  but  at  once  to  gather  all  the  force 
within  his  reach  and  raise  the  blockade  of 
Brest.  The  whole  burden  of  the  multiplied 
orders  and  advices  which  now  reached  the 
French  admiral  was, — “  Go  out  and  fight 
Cornwallis  ;  never  mind  about  being  destroy¬ 
ed,  provided  you  relieve  Ganteaume,  and 
that  he,  getting  out  safe  and  sound,  is  able 
to  gather  together  the  remains  of  the  reliev¬ 
ing  fleet,  and  to  proceed  up  the  Channel.” 
**  Faites-vous  battre,  m§me  detruire,  pourvu 
que  par  vos  eflForts  la  porte  de  Brest  soit 
ouverte.” 

But  Villeneuve  was  not  to  be  imbued  with 
any  of  the  spirit  of  his  master.  The  dreaded 
image  of  Nelson  was  still  before  him.  He 
heard  that  he  was  returned  to  Europe ;  he 
believed  he  was  in  the  Channel,  joined  with 
Cornwallis  and  Calder,  and  waiting  only  to 
see  in  order  to  destroy  him.  Such  is  the 
picture  which  M.  Thiers  draws  of  the  sailor 
selected  from  all  the  sailors  of  France  by 
Napoleon,  the  most  sagacious  of  men  with 
respect  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  other 
men,  to  be  the  chief  in  the  operation,  upon 
the  proper  direction  of  which  depended  the 
success  of  a  project  which  Napoleon  believed 
to  be  the  most  important  of  his  whole  life. 
Such  is  the  man  whom  we  have  a  right  to 
consider  the  most  able  sailor  which  the 
French  navy  could  supply  to  Napoleon,  and 
this  was  the  man  destined  by  fortune  to 
cope  with  Nelson  in  the  great  engagement 
which  was  to  determine,  not  only  the  naval 
superiority,  but  the  very  existence,  of  Eng¬ 
land  ! 

That  Napoleon  should  watch  with  anxiety 


and  impatience  the  result  of  operations  upon 
which  such  a  stake  depended,  cannot  surprise 
any  one.  From  his  camp  at  Boulogne  he 
wrote,  August  22,  thus  to  Ganteaume  and 
Villeneuve.  Lauriston  had  written  to  inform 
him  that  Villeneuve  had  sailed  for  Brest. 
“  Nous  allons  a  Brest,*'*  wrote  Lauriston. 
The  letters  of  Napoleon  to  his  two  admirals 
were  as  follows. 

To  Ganteaume  he  said  : — 


“  Je  VOU8  ai  deja  fait  connaitre  par  le  telegraphc 
que  mon  intention  est  que  vous  ne  souftriez  pas 
que  Villeneuve  perde  un  seul  jour,  afin  que,  pro- 
litant  de  la  superiorite  que  me  donnent  cinquante 
vaisseaux  de  ligne  vous  mettiez  sur-le-champ  en 
mer  pour  remplir  votre  destination,  et  pour  vous 
porter  dans  la  Manche  avec  tons  vos  forces.  Je 
compte  sur  vos  talents,  votre  fermete,  votre  car- 
actere  dans  une  circonslance  si  importante.  Par- 
tez  et  venez  ici.  Nous  aurons  venge  six  siecles 
d’insultes  et  de  honte.  Jamais  pour  un  plus  grand 
object,  mes  soldats  de  terre  et  de  mer  n’auront  ex¬ 
pose  leur  vie.” 

To  Villeneuve  he  said : — 

“  Monsieur  le  Vice-amiral. — J’espere  que  vous 
etes  arrive  a  Brest.  Partez,  ne  perdez  pas  un 
moment,  et  avec  mes  escadres  reunies  entrez  dans 
la  Manche.  L’Angleterre  est  a  nous  !  Nous 
sommes  tous  prets,  tout  est  embarque.  Paraissez 
vingt-quatre  heures  et  tout  est  termine.” 

From  day  to  day  Napoleon  became  more 
and  more  anxious  to  see  the  sails  of  his  fleet 
as  he  stood  in  his  camp  at  Boulogne.  Every 
post  brought  him  threatening  intelligence. 
Austria  was  arming ;  Russia  was  preparing 
to  aid  her ;  Prussia  was,  as  usual,  doubtful, 
vacillating,  and  ready  to  desert  him.  War — 
a  war  with  coalesced  Europe — was  inevita¬ 
ble  ;  but  the  soul  of  this  vast  coalition  was 
the  land  and  the  people  whose  shore  was  in 
his  sight,  but  which  as  yet  he  was  unable  to 
reach.  Could  he  reach  it,  the  armies  in  the 
north,  in  the  south,  and  the  east,  would  melt 
away,  and  he  would  be  master  of  Europe. 
Such  were  his  hopes,  such  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  In  vain,  however,  did  his  eyes  rest 
upon  the  ocean — no  friendly  sail  appeared  ; 
and  that  fleet  which  he  hoped  was  on  its  way 
to  aid  him  in  his  mighty  enterprise  was,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  its  panic-stricken  chief, 
now  sailing  to  Cadiz.  Nobody  dared  com¬ 
municate  the  intelligence  to  Napoleon.  Vil¬ 
leneuve  had  deceived  Lauriston,  and  Lauris¬ 
ton  had  unwittingly  deceived  the  emperor, 
by  declaring  that  they  were  under  way  for 
Brest.  Deeres,  the  minister,  had,  however, 
received  a  letter,  in  which  Villeneuve  reveal¬ 
ed,  rather  than  declared,  his  intention  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Cadiz ;  but  Deeres  waited  until  pos¬ 
itive  intelligence  should  undeceive  Napoleon. 
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At  length  it  came,  and  a  storm  followed.  Na¬ 
poleon,  who  was  at  no  time  a  picker  and 
chooser  of  words,  burst  forth,  indignant  as  well 
at  the  cheat  as  the  cowardice  of  Villeneuve. 
He  called  him  “  un  Idche.**  Napoleon  used  the 
right  word,  spite  of  the  protests  of  M.  Thiers. 
He  called  him,  also,  “  un  taritre,**  which  Vil¬ 
leneuve  certainly  was  not.  He  determined 
to  recall  him  from  Cadiz,  and  to  give  the 
chief  command  to  Ganteaume.  But  now  he 
found  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  Deeres  him¬ 
self,  who  sided  with  Villeneuve : — 

“  Le  Ministre  de  la  Marine,  qui  n’avait  pas  encore 
oFe  dire  toute  son  opinion  sur  la  reunion  des 
flottes  au  milieu  de  la  Manche,  et  dans  les  cir- 
constances  pi  4sentes,  mais  qui  trouvait  cette  re¬ 
union  hurriblement  dangereuse,  depuis  que  les 
Anglais  avertis  s’etaient  concentres  entre  le  Fer- 
rol,  Brest,  et  Portsmouth,  supplia  I’empereur  de 
ne  pas  donner  un  ordre  aussi  funeste,  lui  dit  que 
lasaison  atait  trop  avancee,  que  les  Anglais  etaient 
trop  sur  leurs  gardes,  et  que  si  on  s’obstiuait,  on 
subirait  devant  Brest  quelque  horrible  catastrophe ^ 

Napoleon’s  constant  answer  was, — “  There 
are  fifty  vessels,  the  English  have  not  that 
number ;  if  one  of  my  two  fleets  is  destroy¬ 
ed  I  care  not,  if  the  other,  freed  from  block¬ 
ade,  can  enter  the  Channel.”  Deeres,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  sailor,  and  had  the  feelings  of  a 
French  sailor  as  to. the  danger  of  encounter- 1 
ing  an  English  fleet ;  he  begged  to  resign, 
rather  than  incur  the  responsibility  of  the 
proposed  proceeding.  Villeneuve  went  to 
Cadiz.  The  Austrian  and  Russian  armies 
pressed  upon  the  French  forces,  and  Napo¬ 
leon,  if  he  intended  to  retain  possession  of 
his  lately  acquired  dominions,  was  required 
upon  the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  200,000 
men.  The  invasion  of  England  was  adjourn¬ 
ed,  never  again  to  be  attempted  by  Napo¬ 
leon.  On  the  23d  of  August  he  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  Villeneuve  had  sailed  for  Cadiz. 
He  At  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  withdrawing  it  entirely  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  descent  upon  England.  But  this  cost 
,  him  a  powerful  effort. 

The  victory  of  Ulm,  and  that  triumphant 
scene  of  formal  surrender  by  the  Austrian, 
could  not  soothe  his  haughty  soul,  or  obliter¬ 
ate  the  recollection  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
had  been  foiled.  In  his  proclamation  of  con¬ 
gratulation  to  the  soldiers  of  la  Grande  Ar- 
mee,  he  proudly  describes  the  extent  of  their 
success ;  but  suddenly  exclaims  as  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  Boulogne  clouds  bis  thoughts  of 
victory,  “  Mais  qu’importe  a  P Angleterre  ? 
Son  but  est  atteint ;  nous  ne  somnes  plus  a 
Boulogne;”*  all  of  which  M.  Thiers  describes, 

*  VoL  vl  p.  187. 


and  very  dextrously  closes  his  narrative  of 
this  remarkable  project  of  Napoleon  with  a 
discussion  upon  the  reality  of  his  intention, 
and  the  possibility  of  ful^lling  it ;  and  ends 
by  deciding  that  the  plan  was  seriously,  and 
for  a  long  period,  entertained  by  Napoleon, 
and  that  it  was  no  chimera,  no  fanciful  dream, 
but  a  very  rational  and  not  very  difficult  en¬ 
terprise.  A  very  significant  allusion  to  steam 
navigation  winds  up  the  whole. 

On  the  2d  of  September  Napoleon  left 
Boulogne  ;  on  the  20th  of  October  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army  at  Ulm  defiled  before  him  prison¬ 
ers  of  war. 

On  leaving  Boulogne  he  was  resolved  to 
deprive  Villeneuve  of  his  command,  and  to 
order  the  fleet  from  Cadiz  to  Toulon. 

Deeres,  who  was  the  personal  and  very 
intimate  friend  of  Villeneuve,  endeavored  to 
shield  him  from  the  anger  of  Napoleon,  who, 
on  leaving  Paris  to  join  the  army  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  said  to  the  minister,  “  Your  friend  Ville¬ 
neuve  will  be  probably  too  much  of  a  cow¬ 
ard  to  sail  from  Cadiz.  Send  Admiral  Ros- 
silly*  to  Cadiz,  and  let  him  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  squadron,  if  it  have  not  yet  sail¬ 
ed  ;  and  you  will  order  Villeneuve  to  come 
to  Paris  and  account  to  me  for  his  conduct.” 
Deeres  shrunk  from  communicating  this  order 
to  his  friend.  If  he  was  deprived  of  the  com¬ 
mand,  he  would  have  no  means  of  re-estab¬ 
lishing  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  and,  therefore,  to  give  him  yet  anoth¬ 
er  chance,  Deeres  simply  informed  him  that 
Rossilly  had  left  for  Cadiz,  without  letting 
Villeneuve  know  for  what  purpose  he  was  so 
sent.  At  the  same  time  hg  abstained  from 
advising  him  to  set  sail,  though  he  hoped 
that  he  would  understand  what  was  behind, 
and  sail  at  once.  To  this  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  M. 
Thiers  ascribes  the  sailing  of  Villeneuve  from 
Cadiz,  for  which,  at  the  time,  the  world  was 
at  a  loss  to  find  a  reason,  as  there  appeared 
no  adequate  motive  for  now  incurring  the 
danger  which  induced  him  originally  to  take 
refuge  in  that  port.  Villeneuve  understood 
his  friend’s  intention,  and  determined  to  prove 
to  Napoleon  and  the  world  that  personal 
cowardice  had  not  led  to  the  conduct  which 
the  emperor  so  fiercely  blamed. 

“  Si  la  marine  fran§aise  (writes  Villeneuve  to 
his  friend  the  minister;,  n’a  manque  que  d’audace, 
comnie  on  le  pretend,  I’empereur  sera  prochaine- 

*  This  is  the  account  given  by  M.  Thiers :  yet  Ad¬ 
miral  Rossilly’s  flag  was  hoisted  in  the  Berwick, 
which  ship,  with  the  flag  flying,  was  at  Trafalgar, 
and  escaped  thence  to  Cadiz. 
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ment  satisfait,  et  il  peut  compter  sur  lea  plus  cally,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
eclatants  succes.”  fleet  kept  carefully  out  of  fire,  and  at  length 


Every  word  uttered  by  Villeneuve  after  | 
this,  every  word  written  by  him,  every  act 
done,  manifested  a  deplorable  and — we  will 
use  the  word — a  cowardly  despair.  In  his 
eagerness  to  prepare  an  exculpation,  he  did 
his  utmost  to  insure  a  defeat.  He  found 
fault  with  everything  and  everybody,  and  by 
his  openly  expressed  prognostications  of  de¬ 
struction,  disheartened  his  captains  and  his 
men ;  and,  by  teaching  them  to  anticipate 
defeat,  taught  them  to  watch  for  and  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  escape. 

“  II  avail  le  tort  comme  un  homine  dont  le  moral 
est  affecte  d’exagerer  le  merite  de  I’enneinijCt  de 
deprecier  celui  de  ses  soldats.  II  disait  qu’avec 
vingt  vaisseaux  fran^ais  ou  espagnols  il  n’en 
voudrait  pas  combat! re  quatorze  anglais,  et  il 
tenait  ce  langage  devant  ses  propres  officiers.” — 
Vol.  v.  p.  445. 

We  shall  see  immediately  the  consequence 
of  this  conduct. 

One  declaration  of  this  unfortunate  officer,  ' 
subsequent  events  completely  disproved.  He 
declared  that  when  he  left  Toulon  he  was  full 
of  hope ;  but  the  experience  of  a  few  hours 
with  his  own  crews  shook  his  faith,  which 
was  utterly  destroyed  when  he  saw  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  Spanish  allies,  and  he  wrote  to 
Deeres,  saying,  “  Would  to  God  that  the 
Spanish  squadron  (except  the  Argonauta) 
had  never  joined  us.  They  are  only  of  use 
to  ruin  everything,  which  they  have  always 
done.  Ce  sont  eux  qui  nous  ont  conduits  au 
dernier  degre  des  malheurs.”  This  he  said 
after  the  action  with  Sir  Robert  Calder,  in 
which  two  Spanish  ships  had  been  captured 
by  the  English.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  every  case  the  Spaniards 
took  the  lead.  They  never  took  to  flight, 
and  fought  their  ships  with  unflinching  gal¬ 
lantry.  In  Sir  Robert  Calder’s  action,  victo¬ 
ry,  says  M.  Thiers,  would  have  belonged  to 
the  French,  if  the  battle  had  been  renewed. 
It  was  not  renewed,  according  to  him,  be¬ 
cause  the  French  admiral  hesitated  and  was 
afraid.  Gravina,  the  Spaniard,  never  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  was  above  all  fear,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  was  extolled  by  the  whole  fleet,  while 
Villeneuve  was  the  subject  of  bitter  objurga¬ 
tion.  “  Le  jugement  severe  de  ses  equipa¬ 
ges  qui  se  plaignaient  tout  haul  de  son  irre¬ 
solution,  et  qui  exaltaient  la  bravoure,  la  de¬ 
cision  de  I’Amiral  Gravina,  lui  poignait  le 
coeur and  we  shall  see  that  in  the  action 
off  Trafalgar  the  Spaniards  all  fought  heroi- 


attempted  to  save  themselves  from  capture 
by  deserting  their  allies  and  their  country¬ 
men.  Nelson,  who  had  a  large  experience, 
always  declared  that  the  Spaniards  were 
better  seamen,  more  bold  and  more  hardy, 
than  the  French.  M.  Thiers,  however,  does 
not  scruple  to  throw  the  chief  blame  upon 
these  gallant  allies,  and  to  make  them  an¬ 
swerable  for  the  defeat  which  followed. 

Having  thus  given  a  description  of  the 
chief — a  description  taken  from  M.  Thiers 
himself — let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
force  which  he  commanded. 

The  French  fleet,  then,  according  to  M. 
Thiers,  consisted  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the 
line,  three  frigates,  and  two  brigs.  Of  the 
Spanish  contingent  to  this  force,  M.  Thiers 
speaks  in  terras  of  the  utmost  disparage¬ 
ment:  particularly  mentioning  the  Santa 
Ana,  le  Rayo,  and  le  San  Justo,  as  “  propres 
tout  au  plus  a  appareiller  avec  la  flotte,  ils 
etaient  incapables  de  tenir  leur  place  dans 
une  ligne  de  bataille.”  Yet  we  shall  find 
that  the  Santa  Ana  was  the  ship  singled  out 
by  Collingwood,  and  which  fought  as  gal¬ 
lant  a  fight  that  day  as  any  ship  of  either 
fleet. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  diminish  the 
value  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  force,  M. 
Thiers  next  attempts  to  mislead  his  readers 
as  to  the  weight  of  metal  possessed  by  the 
opposing  forces.  Nelson,  he  says,  had  un¬ 
der  his  command  nearly  the  same  force  as 
Villeneuve ;  that  is  to  say,  thirty-four  or 
thirty-five  vessels.  We  shall  immediately 
give  an  exact  account  of  Nelson’s  force,  and 
the  precise  number  of  ships  and  guns  with 
which  he  fought  the  battle ;  but  will  first,  as 
accurately  fis  possible,  ascertain  the  force  of 
the  combined  fleet.  M.  Thiers  says  posi¬ 
tively  that  the  force  on  each  side  was  nearly 
equal ;  we  say  as  positively,  that  this  state¬ 
ment  is  willfully  untrue.  The  words  of  the 
historian  are  as  follows  : — 

“  Enfin,  vers  onze  heures  du  matin  les  deux 
colonnes  ennemies,  s’avan§ant  vent  arri^re,  et 
toutes  voiles  dehors,  joignirent  notre  flotte.*  Elle 
marchaient  par  rang  de  vitesse  avec  la  seule  pre¬ 
caution  de  placer  en  tete  leurs  vaisseaux  a  trois 
ponts.  Elies  en  comptaient  sept,  et  nous  quatre 
seulenient,  malheureusement  espagnols,  e’est  a 
dire  moins  capables  de  rendre  leur  superiorite 
utile.  Aussi,  bien  que  les  anglais  eussent  27 
vaisseaux  et  nous  33,  ils  possedaient  le  meme 

*  Accuracy  seems  despised  by  M.  Thiers — the 
hour  is  here  mcorrectly  given. 
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nombre  de  bouclies  a  feu,  et  des  lors  une  force 
egale.” — Vol,  vi.  p.  61. 

The  ships  of  both  sides  in  action  are  given 


below,  ranged  in  opposite  columns,  with  the 
fate  attending  those  of  the  combined  fleet. 
No  English  ship  was  lost  either  by  capture 
or  destruction. 


COMBINED  FLEET. 


% 

ENGLISH.  j 

1  FRENCH. 

No.  Shine.  Guns.lNo.  •  Shipe. 

Guns. 

1  Victory  .  . 

100'  1  Buoentaure  . 

.  .  80' 

100-^ 

2  R.  Sovereign 

lOO' 

8  Britannia 

lOOj  2  Formidable  . 

.  .  80  ^ 

r  4  Temeraire  . 

9S| 

93- 

6  I'rince  .  . 

98:  8  Neptune  ;  . 

.  .  60 

6  Neptune  .  . 

98;  4  Indomptable  . 

.  .  80j 

7  Dreadnought 

98  5  Algesiras  .  . 

1 

.  .  74 

80 

8  Tonnant  .  . 

1 

6  Pluton  .  .  . 

■  •  ’“1 

\  9  Belleisle  .  . 

74; 

74^ 
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10  Revenge  .  .  74 

11  Mars  ...  74' 

12  Spartiate  .  74' 
18  Defiance .  .  74| 

14  Conqueror  .  74' 

15  Defence  .  .  74 

16  Colossus  .  .  74 

17  Leviathan  .  74 

18  Achille  .  .  74 

19  Bellerophon  74 

20  Minotaur .  .  74 

21  Orion  ...  74 

22  Swiftsure  .  74 

23  Aiax  ...  74 

24  Thunderer  .  74 

25  Polyphemus  64 

26  Africa  .  .  64 

27  Agamemnon  64 

Four  Frigates. 
One  Schooner. 
One  Cutter. 


7  Mont  Blanc  .  .  . 

74 

8  Intrepide  .... 

74 

9  Swiftsure  .... 

74 

1 0  Aigle . 

74 

11  Scipion  .... 

74 

12  Duguay  Trouin  .  . 

74 

18  Berwick  .... 

74  1 

14  Argonaute  .  .  • 

74  1 

16  Achille . 

74 

16  Redoutable  .  .  . 

74 

17  Fougueux  .... 

74 

18  Hero . 

74 

SPANISH. 

19  Sma.  Trinidada  .  . 

180 

20  Principe  de  Asturias 

112 

21  Sta-  Ana  .... 

112  . 

22  Rayo  . 

100 

23  Neptuno  .... 

80 ;; 

24  Argonauta.  .  .  . 

80  ; 

25  Bahama  .... 

741 

26  Montanes  .... 

74 

27  S.  Augustin  .  .  . 

74 

28  S.Ildeionso  .  .  . 

74 

29  S.  JuanNepomuceno 

74  ' 

80  Monarca  .  .  .  . 

74 

81  S.  Francisco  d’Asis  . 

74 

82  San  Justo  .... 

74 

88  San  Leandro .  .  . 

64' 

74  S 


5  Frigates  and  2  Brigs. 


f  Villeneuve’s  vessel  wrecked — 

I  some  of  the  crew  saved. 

Ad.  Dumanoir,  escaped  to  the 
j  southward.* 

Got  into  Gadiz,  perfect. 

[  Wrecked  off  Rota,  all  perished. 
I'aken,  but  escaped  into  Cadiz 
during  the  gale. 

^Returned  to  Cadiz  in  a  sinking 
state. 

Escaped  to  the  southward  * 
Burned  by  the  Britannia. 
Captured,  sent  to  Gibraltar. 
Wrecked  near  Rota. 

Escaped  southward.* 

Escaped  southward.* 

Wrecked  north  of  San  Lucar. 
Went  on  shore  inside  of  Cadiz 
harbor. 

Burned  during  the  action. 

_  Sunk. 

j  Wrecked  off  1'rafalgar,  all  per¬ 
ished. 

I  Escaped  into  Cadiz.  Admiral 
Rossilly’s  flag. 

Sunk  by  order  after  the  acti(Hi. 

{Escaped into  Cadiz. 

Captured,  but  escaped  into  Cadiz 
during  gale. 

Wrecked  near  San  Lucar. 
Wrecked  near  Kota. 

Sunk  by  Ajax. 

f  Captured,  sent  to*Gibraltar. 
Escaped  to  Cadiz. 

Burned  by  Leviathan. 

Captured,  sent  to  Gibraltar. 

74  !  Captured,  sent  to  Gibraltar. 
Wrecked  off  San  Lucar. 
Wrecked  near  Rota. 

[  Escaped  to  Cadiz. 

64  Escaped  to  Cadiz. 


100 

80 


The  result  of  this  table  is,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  having  2,148  guns  and  the  combined 
fleet  2,628 — the  latter  had  478  more  than 
the  English  ;  and  with  these  figures  within 
his  reach,  and  respecting  which  no  doubt 


can  be  raised,  M.  Thiers  scruples  not  to  as¬ 
sert  that,  bien  que  les  Anglais  eussent  27 
vaisseaux,  et  nous  33,  ils  possedait  le  meme 
nombre  de  bouches  a  feu.”  J/  from  Ville- 
neuve's  fleet  etery  eighty-gun  ship  had  been 


*  The  four  ships  marked  *,  the  four  French  ships.  Formidable,  Mont  Blanc,  Scipion,  Duguay,  verified 
tlie  old  verse  : — 

He  who  %hti  and  nin!>  away, 

Lives  to  fight  another  day. 

They  did  run  away,  having  sustained  no  injury,  but  were  all  taken  by  Sir  R.  Strachan  on  the  4th  of 
November  following. 
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withdrawn — and  there  were  oj  French  and 
Spanish  six  such  vessels  that  day  under  his 
command — the  two  fleets  would  have  been 
equal  in  number  of  vessels,  and  the  English 
would  then  have  possessed  two  guns  more 
than  their  opponents.  But  would  Villeneuve 
have  ventured  out  of  Cadiz  if  such  an  equality 


in  numbers  and  strength  had  really  existed  ? 

We  have  now  to  relate  the  great  event  to 
which  all  the  circumstances  here  described 
formed  a  fitting  prelude.  But  that  event  de¬ 
serves  a  fuller  record  than  our  present  space 
permits,  and  must  therefore  be  reserved  for 
the  pages  of  our  succeeding  number. 


From  £  I  i  z.a 

“LOVED 


Cook’s  Jonrnal. 


AT  HOME.” 


I  NEVER  had  a  ten-pound  note,  I  care  not  who  may  know, 

Nor  golden  brooch,  nor  eilver  chain,  nor  aught  that’s  worn  for  show  : 
I’ve  earned  each  meal  I’ve  had  for  years  by  honest  daily  toil, 

Yet  few  have  had  a  merrier  heart  or  worn  a  gladder  smile. 


i 


Loud  demagc^ues  have  brawled  for  years,  “  you  all  shall  soon  be  free 
But  loud  and  h'othy  prophecies  have  gained  no  vote  for  me. 

I’ve  heard  the  factions  rave  and  rave,  and  plan  and  counter-plan. 

Yet  ne’er  perceived,  by  all  their  schemes,  I  was  a  happier  man. 


I’m  proud  to  be  an  Englishman — there  is  no  land  on  earth 
I  should  so  much  have  gloried  in,  could  I  have  picked  my  birth ; 

And  naught  ambition  tempts  me  with,  my  spirit  could  have  strung  ^ 
To  higher  aim,  than  simple  rhyme,  in  Shakspeare’s  mother  tongue. 


But  I  have  had  a  blessed  home,  beneath  whoee  humble  roof 
A  mother’s  nightly  prayers  for  me  were  breathed  without  reproof ; 
And  where  my  sisters’  clustering  love  grew  round  my  friendly  stem. 
And  looked  into  mine  eyes  with  hope  as  I  looked  joy  to  them. 


Ye  who  have  given  my  lips  delight,  and  ye  whose  friendly  press 
Has  ever  held  my  hand  in  yours  to  welcome  and  to  bless; 

Oh,  ye  have  ever  heard  me  say,  “  Whatever  else  may  come, 
There’s  no  such  joy  on  earth  for  mao,  as  being  *  loved  at  home.’  ” 


If  pride  could  see  my  scanty  room,  some  twelve  feet  six  by  ten. 

And  take  down  all  the  chattels  there,  ’t  would  scarcely  soil  a  pen ; 
But  there  are  years  of  mother’s  love — in  letters  week  by  week, 

A  wealth  that  hearts  can  better  weigh  than  tongues  can  aptly  speak. 


VOL,  XIX. 


And  judging  hence  from  what  Fve  felt,  whene’er  I  see  a  face 
Smile-lighted  on  the  path  of  life,  I’m  certain  1  can  trace 
The  root  whence  that  sweet  influence  can  only  truly  come. 

The  inward  joy  that  fills  the  soul  when  we  are  “  loved  at  home.” 


NO.  L 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

TENNYSON,  AND  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  POETRY. 

J.  The  Princess:  a  Medley.  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  Fifth  Edition.  Lon¬ 
don  :  1848. 

2.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley.  3 

vols.  London:  1847. 

3.  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Keats.  Edited  by  R.  Monckton 

Milnes.  2  vols.  London:  1848. 
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In  our  recent  notices  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  “  Eve 
of  the  Conquest  ”  and  of  the  “  King  Arthur” 
of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  we  ventured  to  deal  with 
,  these  remarkable  productions  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  forms  of  the  poetical  character 
to  which  they  seemed  severally  to  belong. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  propose,  though 
somew'hat  late,  to  take  the  opportunity  which 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  “Princess”  affords  us,  of 
continuing  our  sketch  of  modern  poetry  and 
poets. 

If  a  man  were  to  scrutinize  the  external 
features  of  our  time,  for  the  purpose  of  char¬ 
acterizing  it  compendiously,  he  would  be 
tempted,  we  suspect,  to  give  up  the  task  be¬ 
fore  long,  and  to  pronounce  the  age  a  Med¬ 
ley.  It  would  be  hard  to  specify  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  Philosophy,  including  as  it  does 
fragments  of  all  systems,  sometimes  at  open 
war,  and  sometimes  eclectically  combined. 
Not  less  various  is'  the  texture  of  Society 
among  us,  in  which  time-honored  traditions 
are  blended  with  innovations  which  a  few 
months  make  antiquated.  The  Political  con¬ 
dition  of  our  day  is  a  war  of  great  principles. 
As  heterogeneous  in  its  character  is  Art 
among  us.  Here  we  have  an  imitation  of 
the  antique,  there  a  revival  of  the  middle 
ages ;  while  sculpture  itself  is  sometimes  com¬ 
pelled  to  relax  its  severity,  and  copy  the 
rude  attire  of  our  northern  yeomen.  By 
what  term  could  we  describe  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  day?  In  our  rising  cities  we 
find  a  Gothic  church  close  to  a  Byzantine 
fane  or  an  Italian  basilica  ;  and  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  a  town-hall  like  a  Greek 
temple,  a  mansion  like  a  Roman  palace,  and 
a  club-house  after  the  fashion  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  age  in  which  we  live  may  have  a  char¬ 


acter  of  its  own ;  but  that  character  is  not 
written  in  its  face. 

In  this  respect  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem  “  The 
Princess,”  not  without  design,  if  w^e  may 
judge  by  the  title,  resembles  the  age.  “  A 
Medley”  he  calls  it ;  and  a  medley,  so  far  as 
its  materials  are  concerned,  it  assuredly  is. 
We  find  in  it  classical  allusions,  a  tournament 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  scientific  and  po¬ 
litical  associations  of  modern  times.  It  is 
only  on  a  repeated  perusal  that  a  certain 
unity  of  purpose  which  methodizes  its  varie¬ 
gated  exterior  discloses  itself.  It  professes 
but  to  weave  together  a  chaplet  of  gay  de¬ 
vices,  such  as  might  amuse  the  idleness  of 
a  young  party  on  a  summer’s  day :  and  the 
reader  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  regret 
this — if  his  experience  be  not  sufficient  to 
warn  him  that  grand  undertakings  are  apt 
to  turn  out  tedious  performances,  and  that 
often  where  least  is  promised  most  is  accom¬ 
plished. 

•  The  “  Prologue  ”  of  the  poem  explains  its 
drift,  and  is  indeed  one  of  its  most  graphic 
and  graceful  portions.  A  rural  festival  is 
celebrated  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  Walter 
Vivian,  a  “good  old  country  gentleman,” 
fond  of  sports  and  of  the  poor.  His  son, 
with  several  young  college  friends,  is  pass¬ 
ing  the  vacation  at  his  house  ;  and  some  la¬ 
dies  from  the  neighboring  country-seats  are 
of  the  party.  The  morning  is  spent  in  look¬ 
ing  over  those  curiosities  of  art  and  antiqui¬ 
ty  with  which  an  old  country-house  may  be 
supposed  to  abound  :  the  guests  inspect  the 
rusty  armor  of  times  gone  by,  and  dive  into 
old  family  records,  including  a  chronicle 
which  celebrates  a  knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach.  Sir  Ralph,  who  fought  at 
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Ascalon,  and  a  certain  lady  who  had  herself 
borne  helmet  and  sword,  and  driven  the  foe 
from  her  walls.  Leaving  the  house  they 
then  mingle  with  the  crowd ;  after  witnessing 
whose  revels  for  a  time,  they  make  their  re¬ 
treat  at  last  within  the  walls  of  a  Gothic 
ruin,  where  they  sit  down  to  tell  college 
tales,  criticise  Masters,  Proctors,  and  Tutors, 
and  compare  old  things  with  new.  A  bro¬ 
ken  statue  of  the  good  knight  Ralph  which 
Lilia,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter,  has,  in  a 
childish  caprice,  mantled  with  a  scarf  of 
crimson  silk,  recalls  the  family  legend ;  and 
where,  asks  Walter,  is  a  true  heroine  now  to 
be  found  ?  His  young  sister  affirms  that 
the  land  is  still  rich  in  such,  but  that  their 
heroic  qualities  are  undeveloped  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  being  deprived  of  a  befitting 
education.  Catching  at  this  idea,  half  in 
ridicule  and  half  in  sympathy,  the  young 
men  agree  to  recount  a  tale  of  which  the 
heroine  is  to  be  a  Princess  who  devotes  her¬ 
self  to  the  exaltation  of  her  sex,  bringing  up 
the  maidens  of  her  land  in  all  manly  knowl- 
edore  and  traininor.  The  narrators,  who  are 
seven  in  number,  engage  to  take  up  the  story 
in  succession.  The  character  of  the  tale  is 
thus  announced  (p.  12.): — 

“  But  one  that  really  suited  time  and  place 

Were  such  a  medley!  we  should  have  him 
back 

Who  told  the  Winter’s  Tale  to  do  it  for  us  ! 

A  Gothic  ruin,  and  a  Grecian  house, 

A  talk  of  college  and  of  ladies’  rights, 

A  feudal  knight  in  silken  masquerade, 

And  there,  with  shrieks  and  strange  experi¬ 
ments. 

For  which  the  good  Sir  Ralph  had  burnt  thtun 
all. 

The  nineteenth  century  gambols  on  the  grass.” 

With  this  intimation  the  tale  corresponds. 
The  poem  begins  as  an  English  Decameron 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  it  swells  as  it 
proceeds  into  a  wider  continuity  of  interests, 
and  deepens  in  pathos.  A  vein  of  kindly 
irony  runs  through  no  small  portion  of  it ; 
but  by  insensible  gradations,  the  serious  and 
the  tender  first,  then  the  pathetic  and  the 
profound,  supervene  upon  the  gamesome. 
Any  but  the  most  delicate  e.xecution  in  this 
respect  would  have  produced  a  very  coarse, 
not  to  say  grotesque,  effect.  The  humorous 
and  the  serious  are,  however,  seldom  here 
found  antithetically  opposed  to  each  other ; 
but  blend  rather,  like  the  different  shades  of 
some  fine  material  shifted  in  the  light.  In 
this  respect  the  poem  is  in  harmony  with  na¬ 
ture  ;  who  so  intertwines  the  grave  with  the 


gay,  in  her  passages  of  sadness  or  promise, 
that  the  color  of  the  web  is  dark  or  bright 
according  to  the  humor  of  him  who  handles 
it.  There  is  room  both  for  Democritus  and 
Heraclitus  in  the  world  ;  and  their  dispute  is 
one  in  which  neither  can  have  the  last  word. 

The  narrative  is  but  a  slender  thread  ; 
perhaps  too  slender  compared  with  the  gems 
of  precious  poetry  with  which  it  is  strung. 
A  certain  Prince,  of  whom  we  know  no  more 
than  that  he  was  “  blue-eyed  and  fair  in 
face,”  and  that  “on  his  cradle  shone  the 
Northern  Star,”  had  been  betrothed  and 
proxy-wedded  while  a  child,  to  a  Princess  in 
the  south  not  more  than  eight  years  old. 
The  boy  wears  next  his  heart  her  picture, 
and  one  dark  tress  of  southern  hair;  and 
around  these  relics,  as  boyhood  changes  into 
youth, 

“  Sweet  thoughts  would  swarm  as  bees  about 
their  queen.” 

Ida,  the  Princess,  has  had  her  ideal  also ; 
but  to  her  young  lover  she  has  been  faith¬ 
less  before  she  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  faithful.  She  admits,  indeed,  that 

“  We  had  our  dreams — perhaps  he  mingled  with 
them 

but  she  has  been  the  spoilt  child  of  a  doting 
father,  and  she  has  had  her  way  in  all  things. 
The  motherless  girl  had  fallen,  moreover, 
under  the  influence  of  two  widows.  Lady 
Psyche  and  Lady  Blanche :  and  they  have 
taught  her,  how 

“  Knaves  are  men 

That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness, 

And  dress  the  victim  to  the  offering  up. 

And  paint  the  gates  of  Hell  with  Paradise, 

And  play  the  slave  to  gain  the  tyranny.”  (F.71.) 

Among  her  own  companions  the  Princess 
has  seen  also  an  instance  of  ill-requited 
truth.  These  circumstances  have  strength¬ 
ened  an  early  aspiration  into  a  fixed  resolve. 
It  is  thus  that  the  king,  her  father,  describes 
it  to  the  young  Prince  who  has  sought  his 
court,  and  in  vain  demanded  the  fulfillment 
of  the  early  contract.  He  speaks  of  her  two 
widow  friends  (pp.  18,  19): — 

“  They  fed  her  theories,  in  and  out  of  place 
Maintaining  that  with  equal  husbandry 
The  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man. 

They  harp’d  on  this;  with  this  our  banquet.'? 
rang  ; 

Our  dances  broke  and  buzz'd  in  knots  of  talk  ; 

.  Nothing  but  this :  my  very  ears  were  hot 
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To  hear  them.  Last,  my  daughter  begged  a 
boon 

A  certain  summer-palace' which  I  have 
Hard  by  your  father’s  frontier  :  I  said  no, 

Yet  being  an  easy  man,  gave  it ;  and  there, 

All  wild  to  found  an  University 
For  maidens,  on  the  spur  she  fled.” 

The  utmost  that  the  Prince  can  obtain  is 
permission  to  seek  her  out,  and  use  his  own 
powers  of  persuasion.  Accompanied  by  two 
faithful  friends,  Florian  and  Cyril,  he  returns  | 
northward  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess’  university,  which  no  man  is  allowed  to 
enter  on  pain  of  death.  The  three  adven¬ 
turers,  however,  effect  an  entrance,  disguised 
as  studer  ts.  The  Princess  is  thus  presented 
(p.  25);— 

“There  at  a  board,  by  tome  and  paper,  sat. 

With  two  tame  leopards  couch’d  beside  her 
throne, 

All  beauty  compass’d  in  a  female  form, 

^The  Princess ;  liker  to  the  inhabitant 
Of  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  Sun, 

Than  our  man’s  earth :  such  eyes  were  in  her 
head. 

And  so  much  grace  and  power,  breathing  down 
From  over  her  arch’d  brows,  with  every  turn 
Lived  thro’  her,  to  the  tips  of  her  long  hands. 
And  to  her  feet.” 


That  sun  their  milky  bosoms  on  the  thatch, 

A  patient  range  of  pupils.” 

Her  lecture  begins  with  science,  and  ends 
in  something  more  like  song.  Psyche,  though 
she  had  been  married  to  a  nobleman  of  the 
southern  land,  is  the  sister  of  Florian  ;  nor 
can  his  disguise  protect  him  long  from  her 
recognition.  After  much  pleading,  however, 
the  young  men  prevail  upon  her  to  keep 
their  secret,  on  condition  of  their  speedy 
departure.  The  next  evening  the  Princess 
heads  a  riding  party,  to  take  the  dip  of  cer¬ 
tain  strata  in  the  base  of  the  neighboring 
hills.  All  the  evening  they  climb  the  pre¬ 
cipices,  and  after  their  repast  sing  songs. 
The  following,  rather  a  suspicious  one,  is 
that  sung  by  the  Northern  Prince  (pp.  69, 
70):— 

“  O  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves. 

And  tell  her,  tell  her  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

“0  tell  her.  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each, 
That  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  the  skill 
-iwith  which  this  female  university  is  describ- 
.<0d.  Even  the  colleges  of  our  native  land, 
though  devoted  to  manly  studies,  once  held 
?in  them  a  certain  feminine  element  of  seclu¬ 
sion,  decorous  observance,  innocence,  sancti- 
•ty,  and  obedience — of  which  the  gown  sur¬ 
vives  as  the  symbol.  In  early  times,  indeed, 
they  were  households  on  a  larger  scale,  col¬ 
lected  round  the  hearths  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  availed  himself  of  the  points 
of  analogy,  touching  more  rarely  those  of 
contrast,  tuad  treating  them  in  a  spirit  rather 
of  friendly  raillery  than  of  satire.  In  his 
management  of  a  theme  so  perilous  as  the 
adventures  of  three  young  men  in  a  secular 
nunnery,  there  is  no  offence  against  good 
taste  or  good  manners.  He  does  all  honor 
to  the  purity  of  a  high  though  erring  inten¬ 
tion  ;  sees  only  what  is  worthiest  to  be  seen, 
and  turns  even  the  aberrations  of  female 
willfulness  into  the  graceful,  the  winning, 
.and  the  womanly.  The  first  thing  that  the 
disguised  youths  do  is  to  attend  lecture. 


“  O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and 
light 

Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill. 

And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

“  O  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take  me  in. 

And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle,  till  I  died  ! 

“  Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  \vith 
love, 

Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 

To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green  ? 

“  O  tell  her.  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown : 
Say  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  South, 

But  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 

O  tell  her,  brief  is  life,  but  love  is  long. 

And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the  North, 

And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  Soutli. 

“  O  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods. 
Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  make  her 
mine,  , 

And  tell  her,  toll  her,  that  I  follow  thee.” 

Before  the  evening  is  over,  Cyril  breaks 
in  with  some  wild  boisterous  catch,  and  quite 


The  Lady  Blanche  and  the  Lady  Psyche  are  forgets  the  necessity  of  mimicking  the  female 


the  most  famous  of  the  professors.  They 
enroll  themselves  among  Psyche’s  pupils. 
(P.  28.) 

“  As  we  enter’d  in. 

There  sat  along  the  forms,  like  morning  doves 


voice.  The  strangers  are  consequently  dis¬ 
covered:  and  a  sudden  flight  ensues.  As 
the  Princess  gallops  away  in  indignation,  her 
horse  stumbles  upon  the  bridge,  and  she  is 
precipitated  into  the  river  just  above  the 
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falls.  While  her  maidens  clap  their  hands 
and  scream  upon  the  bank,  the  Prince  plunges 
into  the  flood,  and  after  a  hard  struggle 
brings  her  safe  to  land.  Again  she  mounts, 
and  with  her  train  reaches  the  university. 
Downcast,  and  with  a  slower  pace,  the  dis¬ 
covered  youths  follow.  They  are  brought 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  incensed 
Princess,  who  is  not  in  the  most  placable  of 
moods.  (P.  78.) 

“  They  haled  us  to  the  Princess,  where  she  sat 
High  in  the  hall :  above  her  droop’d  a  lamp, 

And  made  the  single  jewel  on  her  brow 
Burn  like  the  mystic  fire  on  a  mast-head, 

Prophet  of  storm  :  a  handmaid  on  each  side 
Bow’d  toward  her,  combing  out  her  long  black 
hair 

Damp  from  the  river ;  and  close  behind  her  stood 
Eight  daughters  of  the  plough, — stronger  than 
men ! 

Huge  women  blowzed  with  health,  and  wind, 
and  rain, 

And  labor.  Each  was  like  a  Druid  rock  ; 

Or  like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 
Cleft  from  the  main,  and  clang’d  about  with 
mews.” 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  Prince  boldly  pleads 
his  love,  and  urges  his  contract.  At  this 
critical  moment  the  college  is  suddenly  be¬ 
leaguered  by  an  armed  host.  The  father 
of  the  Prince,  a  rough,  fierce  old  man,  with 
hoary  hair  and  a  fiery  eye  flashing  beneath 
it,  had  thought  from  the  first  that  an  appeal 
to  arms  was  the  orthodox  mode  of  settling 
the  question  of  the  repudiated  contract. 
From  that  scheme  he  had  been  dissuaded  ; 
but  hearing  that  his  son  has  made  his  way 
into  the  forbidden  precinct,  and  jealous  lest 
mischance  should  befall  him  there,  he  has 
hastily  collected  his  army,  surprised  the 
little  priggish  king,  the  father  of  our  for¬ 
midable  heroine,  and  surrounded  the  univer¬ 
sity.  The  Princess  is  equal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  ;  and  her  native  character,  which  is 
heroic  and  self-devoted,  asserts  itself.  She 
refuses  to  surrender,  and  quells  the  tumult. 
(Pp.  88,  89.) 

“  From  the  illumin’d  hall 
Long  lanes  of  splendor  slanted  o’er  a  press 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  herded  ewes. 

And  rainbow  robes,  and  gems  and  gemlike  eyes. 
And  gold,  and  golden  heads;  they  to  and  fro 
Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm,  some  red,  some 
pale, 

All  open-mouth’d,  all  gazing  to  the  light. 

Some  crying  there  was  an  army  in  the  land. 

And  some  that  men  were  in  the  very  walls, 

And  some  they  cared  not ;  till  a  clamor  grew 
As  of  a  new-world  Babel,  woman-built, 


And  worse-confounded  :  high  above  them  stood 
The  placid  marble  Muses,  looking  peace. 

“  Not  peace.  She  look’d,  the  Head  :  but  rising 
up 

Robed  in  the  long  night  of  her  deep  hair,  so 
To  the  open  window  moved,  remaining  there 
Fixt  like  a  beacon-tower  above  the  waves 
Of  tempest,  when  the  crimson-rolling  eye 
Glares  ruin,  and  the  sea-birds  on  the  light 
Dash  themselves  dead.  She  stretch’d  her  arms 
and  called 

Across  the  tumult — and  the  tumult  fell!” 

The  Prince  is  expelled  by  the  eight  “  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  plough.” 

From  this  moment  the  story  gradually 
becomes  more  serious.  The  Princess  has 
been  from  her  infancy  the  delight  of  three 
warlike  brothers  ;  they  too  collect  an  army, 
and  the  rival  hosts  meet  ere  long  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  maiden  college.  The  Prince 
rides  forth  to  the  hostile  camp,  and  has  an 
interview  with  the  brothers  of  the  Princess. 
He  challenges  them  to  submit  the  dispute  to 
the  arbitrament  of  a  combat,  to  be  fought 
by  fifty  chosen  knights  on  each  side.  The 
combat  takes  place,  in  the  presence  of  both 
courts ;  and  the  Prince,  with  his  two  friends, 
after  a  terrible  conflict,  is  left  on  the  plain 
among  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

The  next  book  begins  with  the  Princess’ 
song  of  triumph — but  ends  with  her  defeat. 
This  scene  has  a  greatness  of  character  be¬ 
yond,  perhaps,  any  other  part  of  the  poem. 
In  it  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  large 
performance  breaks  through  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  unambitious  design  ;  and  we  recognize, 
as  we  glance  around  on  its  manifold  sources 
of  interest — the  wounded  Prince,  the  im- 
happy  father,  the  mother  pleading  for  her 
child,  the  indignant  warrior,  and  the  Princess 
slow  to  yield — an  epic  breadth  of  effect  as 
well  as  style  of  handling.  Accompanied  by 
I  her  maidens,  and  holding  in  her  arms  the 
infant  child  of  Psyche,  whom  she  had  taken 
to  herself  on  its  mother’s  flight,  Ida  descends 
to  the  battle-field.  An  enemy  more  formi¬ 
dable  than  armed  hosts  there  assails  her — 
Pity.  It  is  not  by  physical  suffering  alone 
that  she  is  confronted.  Psyche  pleads  hard 
for  the  restoration  of  her  child.  Cpil  for¬ 
gets  his  own  wounds  while  vindicating  her 
claims.  The  memory  of  old  friendship  comes 
to  their  aid, — and  Psyche  is  forgiven.  Old 
Gama  bitterly  reproaches  his  daughter.  The 
Prince’s  father  refuses  her  aid.  Reality  comes 
suddenly  home  to  one  whose  life  has  been  a 
dream  ;  and  nature  will  have  her  way.  “  Let 
the  wounded  be  carried  into  the  university,” 
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she  exclaims,  overwhelmed  by  the  passion  of 
sudden  grief ;  “  Psyche  shall  be  Cyril’s  nurse ; 
she  will  herself  tend  her  chief  enemy.”  She 
speaks,  and  it  is  done.  The  Prince  gains, 
unconsciously  and  in  defeat,  the  privilege 
after  which  in  health  and  strength  he  had  in 
vain  aspired. 

The  conclusion  need  hardly  be  narrated — 

unless  we  too  could  tell  it  as  it  is  told  bv  the 

•/ 

poet.  The  wounded  knights,  after  a  struggle 
discreetly  prolonged,  recover.  The  remedial 
process  was  apparently  rather  empirical  in 
character,  consisting,  in  a  large  measure,  of 
transfusion  and  counter-irritation.  By  de¬ 
grees  renovated  strength  glided,  from  the 
touch  of  their  youthful  nurses  and  very 
friendly  physicians,  into  the  veins  of  the 
wounded  warriors :  by  degrees  fever  left  the 
wearied  head;  but  a  kindred  unrest  was 
transferred  into  the  hearts  (how  recently  oc- 
’Cupied  only  by  learned  cares)  of  those  who 
were  piously  grateful  for  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  The  knights  live ;  and  the  la- 
•dies  indulgently  favor  their  devotion.  In  ice 
itself  there  are  different  degrees  of  coldness. 
Psyche  is  already  betrothed  to  Cyril,  and 
Melissa,  the  daughter  of  the  spiteful  Blanche, 
to  Florian  ;  while  the  Princess  still  holds  out, 
^*like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas  unreraoved.”  Ex¬ 
ample,  however,  is  dangerous ;  idleness  is 
more  so ;  and  Ida’s  great  design  has  been 
brought  by  compulsion  to  a  stand  still.  Re¬ 
morse,  also,  as  well  as  compassion,  has  been 
dealing  with  her ;  and  Spring-tide  falls  at  last 
upon  Ida’s  heart.  One  evening  the  Prince 
awakens  from  a  long  trance,  and  for  the  first 
time  is  conscious  of  outward  things.  Seldom 
has  love  been  so  described.  (Pp.  148 — 150.) 

“  I  saw  the  forms  :  I  knew  not  where  I  was  ; 

Sad  phantoms  conjured  out  of  circumstance. 
Ghosts  of  the  fading  brain,  they  seem’d ;  nor  more 
Sweet  Ida.  Palm  to  palm  she  sat ;  the  dew 
Dwelt  in  her  eyes,  and  softer  all  her  shape 
And  rounder  show’d :  I  moved :  I  sigh’d  :  a  touch 
Came  round  my  wrist,  and  tears  upon  my  hand  ! 
Then,  all  for  languor  and  self-pity,  ran 
Mine,  down  my  face  ;  and  witii  what  life  I  had, 
And  like  a  flower  that  cannot  all  unfold, 

So  drench’d  it  is  with  tempest,  to  the  sun. 

Yet,  as  it  may,  turns  tow'ard  him,  I  on  her 
Fixt  my  faint  eyes,  and  utter’d  whisperingly : 

“  ‘  If  you  be,  what  I  think  you,  some  sweet  dream, 
I  would  but  ask  you  to  fulfill  yourself : 

But  if  you  be  that  Ida  whom  I  knew, 

I  ask  you  nothing  :  only,  if  a  dream. 

Sweet  dream,  l)e  perfect.  I  shall  die  to-night ! 
Stoop  down  and  seem  to  kiss  me  ere  I  die.’ 

I  could  no  more,  but  lay  like  one  in  trance. 

That  hears  his  burial  talk’d  of  by  his  friends. 
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And  cannot  speak,  nor  move,  nor  make  one  sign. 
But  lies  and  dreads  his  doom.  She  turn’d  ;  she 
paused ; 

She  stoop’d  ;  and  with  a  great  shock  of  the  heart 
Our  mouths  met !  out  of  languor  leaped  a  cry. 
Crown’d  Passion  from  the  brinks  of  death,  and  op 
Along  the  shuddering  senses  struck  the  soul. 
And  closed  on  fire  with  Ida’s  at  the  lips  ; 

Till  back  I  fell,  and  from  mine  arms  she  rose. 
Glowing  all  over  noble  shame  ;  and  all 
Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe. 

And  left  her  woman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  in  her  mould  that  other,  when  she  came 
From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with  love. 

And  down  the  streaming  crystal  dropt,  and  she 
Far-fleeted  by  the  purple  island-sides. 

Naked,  a  double  light.in  air  and  wave, 

To  meet  her  Graces,  where  they  deck’d  her  out 
For  worship  without  end  !  Nor  end  of  mine. 
Stateliest,  for  thee  !  but  mute  she  glided  forth. 
Nor  glanced  behind  her,  and  I  sank  and  slept. 
Fill’d  thro’  and  thro’  with  Love,  a  happy  sleep.” 

Again,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
Prince  wakes :  Ida  sits  beside  him,  and  holds 
(pp.  150,  151) 

“A  volume  of  the  Poets  of  her  land : 

There  to  herself,  all  in  low  tones,  she  read. 

“  ‘  Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white  ; 
Nor  waves  the  cypress  in  the  palace  walk  ! 

Nor  winks  the  gold  fin  in  the  porphyry  font : 
The  fire-fly  wakens :  waken  thou  with  me  ! 

“  ‘  Now  droops  the  milkwhite  peacock  like  a  ghost. 
And  like  a  ghost  she  glimmers  on  to  me. 

“  ‘  Now  lies  the  Earth  all  Danae  to  the  stars. 

And  all  thy  heart  lies  open  unto  me. 

“  ‘  Now  slides  the  silent  meteor  on,  and  leaves 
A  shining  furrow — as  thy  thoughts  in  me. 

“  ‘  Now  folds  the  lily  all  her  sweetness  up, 

And  slips  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake  :  ^  ' 

So  fold  thyself,  my  dearest,  thou,  and  slip 
Into  my  bosom  and  be  lost  in  me.  ’” 

There  is  silence.  Again  she  opens  the 
volume,  and  reads  the  following  Idyl  (pp. 
151— 153) 

‘“Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain 
height : 

What  pleasure  lives  in  height  (the  shepherd 
sang)— 

In  height  and  cold, the  splendor  of  the  hills? 
But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  Heavens,  and 
cease 

To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  Pine, 

To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire  ; 

And  come,  for  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come. 

For  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come  thou  down 
And  find  him !  by  the  happy  threshold,  he. 
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Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  maize, 

Or  red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  vats, 

Or  foxlike  in  the  vine ;  nor  cares  to  walk 
With  Death  and’  Morning  on  the  Silver  Horns, 
Nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine. 
Nor  find  him  dropt  upon  the  firths  of  ice. 

That  huddling  slant  in  furrow-cloven  falls 
To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors : 

But  follow ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 
To  find  him  in  the  valley  ;  let  the  wild 
Lean-headed  Eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 
The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 
Their  thousand  wreaths  of  dangling  water- 
smoke. 

That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air. 

So  waste  not  thou  !  but  come !  for  all  the  vales 
Await  thee  ;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 
Arise  to  thee ;  the  children  call,  and  I 
Thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound ! 
Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet ; 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro’  the  lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms. 

And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.’ 

“  So  she,  low-toned  ;  while  with  shut  eyes  I  lay 
Listening ;  then  look’d.  Pale  was  the  perfect 
face ; 

The  bosom  with  long  sighs  labor’d ;  and  meek 
Seem’d  the  full  lips,  and  mild  the  luminous  eyes. 
And  the  voice  trembled  and  the  hand.  She  said 
Brokenly,  that  she  knew  it,  she  had  fail’d, 

In  sweet  humility ;  had  fail’d  in  all ; 

That  all  her  labor  was  bu*.  as  a  block 
Left  in  the  quarry.” 

In  surrendering  herself  Ida  surrenders  all. 
Her  lover,  however,  restores  to  her  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  her  early  hope,  now  purified  from 
presumption  and  ambition ;  and,  learning  as 
well  as  teaching  through  the  sympathies,  as¬ 
sures  her  that  there  had  been  a  heart  of  truth 
in  her  aspiring  creed.  (Pp.  156,157.) 

“  For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man. 

But  diverse  :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man. 
Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference  : 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the 
world  ; 

She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care: 
More  as  the  double-natured  Poet,  each : 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  full-summ’d  in  all  their  powers. 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each. 
Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other  ev’n  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men  : 
Then  reign  the  world’s  great  bridals,  chaste  and 
calm : 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  humankind  !” 


The  reader  will  have  been  enabled,  by  our 
analysis  of  the  story,  and  still  more  by  our 
extracts,  to  form  a  judgment  of  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  poem.  He  will  perceive  that,  although 
the  discordant  materials  of  the  tale  are  put 
together  with  much  skill,  it  does  not  propose 
to  itself  the  highest  objects  of  narrative 
poetry.  He  will  discover,  also,  that  it  is 
equally  far  from  being  a  burlesque.  The 
work,  which  is  eminently  original  in  its  con¬ 
ception,  is  in  narrative  poetry  much  what  the 
comedy  of  poetry  and  character,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  wit  and  manners,  is  in 
dramatic.  The  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
and  the  “  Tempest”  include  a  serious  mean¬ 
ing,  although  the  tragic  element  enters  not 
into  them.  They  contemplate  human  life  in 
the  main  from  the  sunny  side ;  but,  even  from 
faery  land,  it  is  still  human  life  which  they 
regard.  So  it  is  with  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  Prin¬ 
cess.”  The  abundant  grace  and  descriptive 
beauty  which  meet  the  superficial  eye,  con¬ 
stitute  but  its  external  charm.  Studying  his 
work  with  that  attention  which  the  labor  of 
a  true  poet  should  always  command,  we  soon 
discover  that,  while  fantastic  in  its  subject,  it 
is  eminently  human  in  sentiment,  and  that 
the  human  gradually  rises  higher  and  higher 
into  the  moral.  The  poem  plays  with  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  the  theoretical ;  but  it  plays  with 
them  only  to  make  them  their  own  confutors. 
Such  is  the  lore  which  we  learn  from  human 
life.  Our  follies  are  our  most  effectual  in¬ 
structors  ;  and  the  strongest  resolutions  of 
manhood  flourish  best  in  that  soil  in  which 
the  extravagances  of  youthful  hopes  have 
found  a  grave. 

The  deep  and  rich  humanity  with  which 
this  poem,  notwithstanding  its  fanciful  plot, 
is  replete,  can  hardly  be  illustrated  by  quo¬ 
tations.  That  its  tendency  is  not  to  depre¬ 
ciate  womanhood,  but  to  exalt  it,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked ;  and  our  observation  is 
amply  borne  out  by  the  passage,  one  of  the 
most  deeply  touching  in  the  poem,  in  which 
the  Prince  speaks  of  his  mother.  The  same 
reverence  for  what  is  holiest  in  the  affections 
is  shown  in  the  delineation  of  the  Princess’ 
late  and  reluctant  love.  Poets  of  a  difterent 
class  from  Mr.  Tennyson  are  always  more 
successful  in  painting  love  than  any  of  the 
other  affections.  One  reason  of  this  may  be 
that  in  that  passion  there  is  often  less  of  the 
humanities  than  in  any  other.  If  the  love  be 
very  immature  or  very  egotistical, — if  it  float 
in  the  imagination  only,  or  be  rooted  in  the 
exclusive  demands  of  a  narrow  nature,  and 
still  more  if  it  be  mainly  a  matter  of  temper¬ 
ament, — in  any  of  these  cases  it  admits  cf 
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being  easily  described,  because  it  is  little  mod-  istics  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poetry.  Among 
i6ed  by  the  more  complex  sympathies  of  our  the  lesser  meanings  of  his  most  recent  work, 
nature.  Such  love-poetry,  accordingly,  is  that  vindication  of  the  natural  ties  against 
very  easily  written, — or  rather  such  love  is  the  arbitrary  and  the  theoretical,  is  not  the 
poetry  ready  made ;  and  it  will  find  accept-  least  significant.  Many  passages  in  it  have 
ance  with  the  least  poetical  readers.  The  a  remarkable  reference  to  children.  They 
love-poetry  of  the  Princess”  is  of  another  sound  like  a  perpetual  child-protest  against 
sort.  In  Ida  the  personal  love  rises  out  of  Ida’s  Amazonian  philosophy,  which,  if  real- 
that  human  love  from  which  caprice  and  a  ized,  would  cast  the  whole  of  the  child-like 
wild  enterprise  had  long  estranged  her.  element  out  of  the  female  character,  and  at 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  philosophy  that  the  same  time  extirpate  from  the  soul  of 
“  pity  is  akin  ‘  to  love ”  but  the  pity  which  man  those  feminine  qualities  which  the  mas- 
exists  only  for  a  lover,  is  too  like  the  charity  culine  nature,  if  complete,  must  include, 
which  begins,  and  ends,  at  home.  Ida  has  Human  society  can  only  be  a  perfect  thing 
first  pitied  the  deserted  infant: —  when  it  is  the  matured  exponent  of  man’s 

nature  fully  developed  in  it ;  and  such  de- 
“  We  took  it  for  an  hour  this  morning  to  U8  velopment  can  only  take  place  when,  with 

In  our  own  bed :  the  tender  orphan  hands  due  distinction  and  division,  the  contrasted 
Felt  at  our  heart,  and  seemed  to  charm  from  parts  of  it,  whether  brought  out  by  diversity 
thence  of  sex,  age,  rank,  power,  or  other  circum- 

The  wrath  we  nursed  against  the  world.”  stance,  are  allowed  an  independent  and  sep¬ 
arate  expansion.  We  dare  not,  however. 
She  also  pities  the  bereft  mother,  the  es-  undertake  the  exposition  of  all  Mr.  Tenny- 
tranged  friend,  the  gray  old  father:  and  it  son’s  hidden  meanings.  In  these  cases 
is  thus  that  at  last  she  requires  no  formal  every  reader  is  best  contented  with  his  own 
refutation  of  that  which  had  been  the  favor-  discoveries. 

ite  object  of  her  youthful  aspirations.  It  The  faults  of  “  The  Princess”  are,  in  the 
drops  away  unshaken.  She  has  been  hu-  main,  faults  of  detail.  Here  and  there  the 
manized  ;  and  all  the  great  human  relations  heroine  seems  to  us  a  little  too  metaphysical 
assume  at  once  their  due  place.  Loyalty  is  in  her  discourse,  as  in  p.  62  ;  and  the  dis- 
the  basis  of  them  all.  She  loves  ;  and  femi-  tinction  between  her  real  character  and  the 
mine  subjection  appears  to  her  no  longer  a  unnatural  one  which  she  has  chosen  to  as- 
tyranny,  but  a  something  beautiful,  befitting,  sume  is,  in  one  or  two  instances,  not  so  care- 
and  worthy  : — “  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  fully  maintained  as  is  usually  the  case.  In 
husband,  and  he  shall  have  the  rule  over  the  college  hall,  for  instance,  we  would 
thee.”  The  scientific  eminence  .which  she  have  been  better  pleased  to  hear  of  her 
has  wished  her  sex  to  share  becomes  at  once  “grave  professors”  having  pattered  “  gems 
a  trifling  as  well  as  a  visionary  thing.  For  of  art  and  science,”  than  of  the  Princess 
this  development  we  are  prepared  by  many  herself  having  riveted  admiring  eyes  by  her 
artistic  touches  in  the  progress  of  the  poem,  skill  in  so  idle  a  pastime.  We  do  not  know 
It  has  been  remarked,  among  the  distin-  whether  the  general  effect  of  the  poem  is  the 
guishing  attributes  of  high  poetry,  that  such  worse  for  the  fact  that  its  hero,  like  Keats’s 
contains  ever,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  Endymion,.is  rather  an  embodiment  of  youth- 
a  number  of  subordinate  meanings,  beside  ful  impulses  than  a  special  and  individual 
that  which  lies  on  the  surface.  Indeed,  we  character.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that 
know  not  how  it  should  be  otherwise  :  the  classical  allusions  are  put  too  often  into  his 
stream  will  make  mention  of  its  bed ;  the  mouth, — considering  that  he  belongs  to  the 
river  will  report  of  those  shores  which,  fair  academy  in  pretence  alone.  The  diction 
sweeping  through  many  regions  and  climes,  of  the  poem,  too,  though  scarcely  ever  quite 
it  has  washed ;  and  those  currents  of  thought  simple  or  natural,  seems  to  us  occasionally 
whose  sources  lie  afar  off  must  needs  be  en-  too  familiar.  In  the  main  it  is  graceful  and 
riched  with  a  various  and  precious  store,  terse,  and  in  the  more  important  parts  it  is 
The  results  of  large  generalizations  must  ever,  richly  expressive ;  but  notwithstanding  its 
though  undesigned ly,  be  symbolical — a  fact  uniformly  elaborate  and  recherche  tone,  there 
which  in  itself  proves  how  needlessr  is  the  are  places  in  which  its  aversion  to  the  stilted 
labor  of  a  poet  who,  with  a  didactic  purpose,  makes  it  colloquial  to  a  degree  hardly  con- 
devises  a  formal  allegory,  and  models  his  sistent  with  the  dignity  of  poetry; — the  lan- 
work  on  such  a  framework.  Suggestiveness  guage  of  which,  when  most  homely,  should 
we  should  class  among  the  chief  character-  still  be  a  “  lingua  communis,”  unconnected 
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with  trivial,  as  well  as  with  stately  associa¬ 
tions.  Occasionally,  also,  we  meet  with 
periods  which  in  their  ample  sweep  appear 
to  us  deficient  in  compactness.  These  faults 
are,  however,  minute  in  character,  and  inter¬ 
fere  but  little  with  the  interest  of  the  poem. 

Many  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
**  Princess”  will  have  been  illustrated  by  our 
quotations  :  we  shall  remark  on  but  a  few  in 
addition.  There  is  a  peculiar  sweetness  in 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  vein  of  tenderness  and  pathos 
as  exhibited  in  this  poem.  He  is  not  one 
of  those  writers  who  think  that  the  heart  can 
never  lawfully  surrender  till  it  has  under¬ 
gone  a  battery  of  exaggerated  phrases,  and 
who  drive  nails  into  us  by  way  of  touching 
our  feelings.  He  knows  that  the  odor 
from  the  flower-bed  wafted  to  us  in  the 
casual  gust  is  sure  to  please,  but  that  the 
flower  which  is  pressed  too  hard  or  held  too 
near  will  smell  of  the  stalk.  The  scene  in 
which  Psyche,  who  has  discovered  the  secret  ] 
of  the  intruders,  promises  at  last  not  to  be¬ 
tray  them,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
tender  united  with  the  playful.  Equally 
tender,  in  a  pathetic  vein,  is  the  description 
of  Psyche,  when,  driven  in  disgrace  from  the 
university  and  wearied  with  wandering  in 
the  dark,  she  laments  her  child  (pp.  98, 
99):— 

“  Ah  me,  my  babe,  my  blossom,  ah  my  child, 

My  one  sweet  child,  whom  I  shall  see  no  more  ! 
For  now  will  cruel  Ida  keep  her  back; 

And  either  she  will  die  from  want  of  care. 

Or  sicken  with  ill  usage,  when  they  say 
The  child  is  hers  ! — for  every  little  fault. 

The  child  is  hers  ;  and  they  will  beat  my  girl. 
Remembering  her  mother  :  O  my  flower  ! 

Or  they  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her  hard, 
And  she  will  pass  me  by  in  after-life 
With  some  cold  reverence  worse  than  were 
she  dead. 

Ill  mother  that  I  was  to  leave  her  there. 

To  lag  behind,  scared  by  the  cry  they  made. 
The  horror  of  the  shame  among  them  all : 

But  I  will  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors, 

And  make  a  wild  petition  night  and  day. 

Until  they  hate  to  hear  me  like  a  wind 
Wailing  for  ever,  till  they  open  to  me. 

And  lay  my  little  blossom  at  ray  feet. 

My  babe,  my  sweet  Aglaia,  my  one  child  ! 

And  I  will  take  her  up  and  go  my  way, 

And  satisfy  my  soul  with  kissing  her: 

Ah  !  what  might  that  man  not  deserve  of  me, 
Who  gave  me  back  ray  child  ?”  “Be  com¬ 
forted,” 

Said  Cyril,  “  you  shall  have  it but  again 
She  veil’d  her  brows,  and  prone  she  sank,  and 
so. 

Like  tender  things  that  being  caught  feign 
death. 

Spoke  not,  nor  stirr’d.” 


The  descriptive  power  exhibited  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  “  Princess”  is  of  the 
highest  order.  As  an  example  we  will  quote 
the  following  sketch  of  the  female  university 
(pp.  46,  46) 

“  At  last  a  solemn  grace 
Concluded,  and  we  sought  the  gardens :  there 
One  walked  reciting  by  herself,  and  one 
In  this  hand  held  a  volume  as  to  read, 

And  smoothed  a  pelted  peacock  down  with 
that : 

Some  to  a  low  song  oar’d  a  shallop  by. 

Or  under  arches  of  the  marble  bridge 
Hung,  shadow’d  from  the  heat :  some  hid  and 
sought 

In  the  orange  thickets  :  others  tost  a  ball 
Above  the  fountain-jets,  and  back  again 
With  laughter :  others  lay  about  the  lawns. 

Of  the  older  sort,  and  murmur’d  that  their  May 
Was  passing:  what  was  learning  unto  them  ? 
They  wish’d to  marry ;  they  could  rule  a  house ; 
Men  hated  learned  women  !  and  to  us  came 
Melissa,  hitting  all  we  saw  with  shafts 
Of  gentle  satire,  kin  to  charity, 

That  harm’d  not :  so  we  sat ;  and  now  when  day 
Droop’d,  and  the  chapel  tinkled,  mixt  with 
those 

Six  hundred  maidens  clad  in  purest  white, 

Before  two  streams  of  light  from  wall  to  wall, 
While  the  great  organ  almost  burst  his  pipes. 
Groaning  for  power,  and  rolling  thro’  the  court 
A  long,  melodious  thunder,  to  the  sound 
Of  solemn  psalms,  and  silver  litanies, 

The  work  of  Ida,  to  call  down  from  Heaven 
A  blessing  on  her  labors  for  the  world.” 

Had  we  space  we  would  add  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Princess  descending  with  her 
train  to  the  battle-field,  and  the  picture  of 
Florian’s  Icve,  Melissa. 

If,  extending  our  regard  from  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us  to  the  body  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poetry, 
we  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  of  his  genius,  we  are  at  once  impressed 
by  the  Versatility  of  his  imagination.  In 
his  earlier  efforts  he  was  fond  of  exploring 
new  forms  of  beings ;  and  sang  us  songs  of 
mermen  and  sea  fairies, — wild  themes  treated 
with  no  lack  of  verisimilitude.  In  his  more 
recent  efforts  he  has  exercised  the  same  rare 
faculty,  by  embodying  the  most  dissimilar 
forms  of  poetic  thought  and  sentiment.  In 
his  “  -^none”  we  have  a  thoroughly  classic 
Idyl ;  in  his  “  Dora,”  while  the  associations 
are  English,  the  handling  of  the  narrative 
reminds  us,  by  its  brevity,  force,  and  rugged 
simplicity,  of  the  old  Hebrew  legends.  The 
spirit  of  the  chivalrous  romance  meets  us  in 
his  “  Morte  d’Arthur in  his  “  Dream  of 
Fair  Women”  we  are  reminded  of  Dante’s 
sharp  outline,  keen  intensity,  and  definite 
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imagery  ;  while  in  his  “  Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,”  and  “  Day  Dream,”  we 
are  led  back  to  the  'East,  and  lodged  in  a 
garden  of  delights,  where  the  splendor  is 
never  a  mere  glitter  without  taste  or  congru- 
ity, — a  thing  too  commonly  the  case  in  that 
gilded  furniture-poetry  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  East,  and  lies,  amid  more  honest 
trinketry  and  perfumery,  in  the  boudoir  and 
on  the  dressing-table.  Of  all  our  recent 
poets  Mr.  Tennyson,  we  think,  is  the  most 
versatile.  Versatility  is  sometimes,  indeed,  in 
poetry  as  in  life,  only  the  exercise  of  that 
imitative  power  which  betrays  a  want  of  in¬ 
dividuality,  original  conception,  and  tenacity 
of  purpose.  In  such  cases  it  proceeds  from 
quick  and  volatile  sympathies  vividly  open 
to  external  impressions,  and  from  that  clear, 
unwrinkled  mind,  which,  being  all  surface, 
apprehends  and  reflects  all  forms  of  thought, 
but  is  incapable  of  receiving  a  principle  or 
resting  in  a  conclusion.  Poetry  thus  pro¬ 
duced  is  the  result  neither  of  genius  nor  of 
high  ability  ;  but  of  that  cleverness  which 
bears  often  more  resemblance  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter. 

Before  examiningr  into  the  character  of  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  poetry,  considered  relatively  to 
that  of  our  other  recent  poets,  it  may  be 
well  to  make  a  few  observations  on  that  high 
poetic  attribute,  versatility,  which  it  so  strik- 
ingly  exemplifies ;  for  the  purpose,  first  of 
removing  some  popular  misapprehensions, 
and,  secondly,  of  illustrating  the  importance 
of  a  faculty  which  gives  to  poetry  its  earliest 
impulse,  and  supplies  it  to  the  end  with 
fresh  materials.  Genuine  versatility  like 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  must  ever  be  numbered 
among  the  chief  poetical  gifts.  It  consists 
in  mobility  of  temperament  united  to  a  large 
mind,  and  an  imagination  that  diffuses  or 
concentrates  itself  at  will.  It  is  only  when 
the  “  various  talents”  are  united  with  “  the 
single  mind,”  that  they  give  their  possessors 
“  moral  might  and  mastery  o’er  mankind.” 
The  Hebrew  Poet  “says  ray  heart  is  fixed,” 
and  then  proceeds,  “  I  will  sing.”  And  it 
is  truly  when  the  heart  is  most  fixed  that  the 
imagination  can  afford  to  be  most  flexible. 
It  may  wave  like  a  pine  tree  in  the  breeze, 
if,  like  the  pine,  it  sends  its  root  deep  into 
the  rocky  soil.  On  these  conditions,  the 
more  versatile  the  genius  is,  the  ampler  will 
be  its  sweep,  and  the  mightier  its  resilient 
power.  It  is  such  versatility  that  enables 
the  poet  to  apply  his  own  experience,  ana¬ 
logically  and  by  imaginative  induction,  to 
regions  unknown  and  forms  of  life  untried, 
— at  once  passing  into  the  being  of  others 


and  retaining  his  own.  The  characters  de‘ 
lineated  by  the  greatest  poets  have  accord¬ 
ingly  been  always  remarked  to  possess  the 
two  great  attributes  of  universality  and  in¬ 
dividuality.  But  they  could  never  unite 
these,  if  the  corresponding  faculties  were  not 
united  in  the  versatile  imagination  and  pro¬ 
found  moral  sense  of  the  poet.  For  want 
of  the  former  faculty  there  are  men  who 
can  produce  but  a  single  work  of  value. 
And  such  writers  are  plagiarists  even  when 
they  borrow  from  life  itself,  for  they  add 
nothing  to  that  which  they  borrow.  Beyond 
the  limit  of  their  individual  experience  there 
is  for  them  “  nil  nisi  pontus  et  aer,”  and 
within  that  narrow  pasture  their  faculties 
grow  lean.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many 
are  there  who,  for  want  of  moral  depth  and 
tenacity  in  conjunction  with  versatility,  re¬ 
main  for  ever  but  imitators,  and  wholly  fail 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  their  earlier  and  hap¬ 
pier  efi’orts ! 

We  cannot  better  corroborate  these  opin¬ 
ions  than  by  observing  that  the  greatest  of 
I  dramatists  not  only  exhibits  the  faculty  of 
versatility  in  its  perfection,  but  proves  to  us, 
at  the  same  time,  that  other  and  converse 
faculties  are  consistent  with  it.  Shakspeare, 
it  has  been  said,  is  but  a  voice.  If  so,  it  is 
a  voice  direct  from  nature’s  heart — and  far 
indeed  from  the  voice  of  a  mocking-bird. 
The  affection  which  we  feel  for  him  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  this.  In  poetry,  as  else¬ 
where,  those  who  forget  themselves  are  the 
last  to  be  forgotten  by  others.  Shakspeare 
is  everywhere  present  in  his  poetry,  though 
he  may  be  nowhere  distinctly  or  completely 
seen.  As  the  spirit  of  poetry  tacitly  per¬ 
vades  all  nature, — refreshing,  consoling,  re¬ 
newing, — so  Shakspeare  himself  accompanies 
us  through  all  his  works,  a  potent  and  friend¬ 
ly  genius.  In  all  his  thoughts  we  recognize 
one  method  of  thought ;  his  own  sweet  and 
large  nature  ever  mediates  between  the  na¬ 
tures  that  he  describes,  even  when  they  are 
most  discordant ;  his  manner  is  familiar  to 
us,  and  throughout  his  ample  domain  we 
recognize  his  genial  laugh  or  his  doubtful 
smile — like  that  of  the  Dryad  evanescent  in 
the  branches,  or  the  Nereid  descending  in 
•the  wave.  Does  any  one  need  a  biography 
to  tell  him  whether  Shakspeare  was  a  kindly 
man  or  cold,  liberal  or  niggardly,  humble 
or  proud  ?  whether  his  faults  were  faults  of 
infirmity  or  of  malice  ?  whether  there  were 
weeds  amid  his  abundance,  or  whether  his 
heart  was  a  soil  protected  by  its  barrenness  ? 
whether  he  was  a  patriot,  or  had  secluded 
himself  from  national  sympathies  ?  whether 
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his  disposition  was  to  believe  or  to  scoff? 
These  questions,  at  all  events,  have  hitherto 
furnished  no  materials  for  critical  battles. 

It  is  of  course  in  dramatic  poetry  that 
versatility  is  most  needed ;  but  all  genuine 
poetry  is  in  its  spirit  dramatic.  It  would  be 
a  truism  to  remark,  that  in  narrative  poetry 
there  is  a  dramatic  element, — it  being  in  fact 
the  soil  out  of  which  the  drama  (but  a  more 
concentrated  form  of  narration)  grew.  Even 
in  idyllic,  nay,  in  descriptive  poetry,  the 
•dramatic,  and  therefore  the  versatile  faculty, 
is  also  necessary ;  nay,  the  humblest  object 
which  includes  the  beautiful,  or  has  ever  in¬ 
spired  song,  cannot  be  poetically  appreciated 
by  one  who  is  unwilling  to  forget  himself,  or 
unable  to  pass  into  other  forms  of  being.  In 
many  an  orderly  and  compact  tragedy,  there 
is  less  of  dramatic  versatility  than  in  Burns’s 
allusion  to  a  worn-out  horse,  or  Dante’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  bird 

“  who  midst  the  leafy  bower 
Has  in  her  nest  sat  darkling  through  the  night, 
With  her  sweet  brood  ;  impatievt  to  descry 
Their  wished  looks,  and  to  bring  home  their  food.” 

(Cary’s  translation.) 

Such  things,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  be  thus 
described  unless  they  are  known — nor  thus 
known  except  through  the  imaginative  insight 
of  the  affections.  Sympathy  is,  in  truth,  but 
versatility  of  heart ;  and  -large  sympathies 
are,  therefore,  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries 
of  poetic  genius.  For  the  same  reason  ego¬ 
tism,  prejudice,  a  habit  of  dogmatism,  and 
whatever  else  locks  up  our  nature,  are  im¬ 
pediments  to  poetry.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  many  supposed  to  be  removed  from 
literary  influences — among  the  poor,  and  es¬ 
pecially  among  children — the  very  essence 
of  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
prompt  and  extended  sympathies.  A  versa¬ 
tile  imagination  is  indeed  the  chief  faculty 
of  children.  Having  as  yet  hardly  realized 
a  self-conscience  being  of  their  own,  they 
have  the  less  difficulty  in  passing  into  that 
of  others.  The  consequence  is  that  their 
life  is  almost  wholly  poetical ;  all  that  goes 
on  around  them  is  a  long  drama  ;  a  piece  of 
stick  with  a  ribbon  tied  to  it  represents  a 
king  or  a  queen  ;  and  they  can  hold  de¬ 
lighted  and  truly  dramatic  colloquy  with 
men  and  women  impersonated  by  their  fancy 
alone.  Hans  Andersen’s  genius  consists 
mainly  in  his  being  so  far  still  a  child.  It 
has  been  often  remarked,  that  with  nations 
also  the  poetical  period  is  that  of  early  youth. 
And  the  reason  is,  that  when  men  have 


ceased  to  be  pressed  down  by  the  selfish 
wants  of  savage  life,  and  not  yet  hardened 
and  made  selfish  by  th%  conventions  of  over 
civilization,  the  imagination  has  a  versatility, 
and  sympathy  a  vital  power,  which  at  other 
periods  is  unknown.  It  is  then  that  the 
emotions  are  fresh ;  in  other  words,  that  man 
has  a  power  of  moving  out  of  himself ;  it  is 
then  that  the  most  ordinary  objects  appear 
to  him  wonderful,  and  that  nothing  wonder¬ 
ful  is  either  extraordinary  or  incredible ;  it  is 
then  that  religion  is  natural  to  him,  and  that 
nature  is  invested  with  supernatural  attri¬ 
butes,  and  regarded  with  religious  awe.  A 
lively  sensibility  to  grief  and  joy,  to  love  and 
to  hate,  is  that  through  which  all  outward 
things  acquire  for  us  a  real  existence,  and 
become  objects  of  affection.  In  the  absence 
of  these,  our  nearest  domestic  interests 
would  have  for  us  as  remote  and  visionary 
an  existence  as  spiritual  truths  possess  for 
the  merely  secular  intelligence ;  and  in  the 
presence  of  these,  not  only  the  animal  races 
are  brought  home  to  our  human  sympathies 
— the  brooding  bird,  or  the  faithful  hound — 
but  the  inanimate  elements  become  human¬ 
ized  ;  waves  and  clouds  live  in  our  life ;  if 
they  swell,  it  is  in  wrath  ;  if  they  fly,  it  is  in 
fear  ;  if  they  pursue,  it  is  in  love.  In  other 
words,  nature  itself,  and  all  its  powers,  are 
dramatized ;  and  the  faculty  which  makes 
them  rehearse  their  several  parts  is  that  of  ,a 
versatile  imagination. 

That  Mr.  Tennyson’s  versatility  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  high  poetic  mind,  and  not  merely 
that  of  a  pliable  temperament,  we  have 
abundant  evidence.  It  is  associated,  in  the 
first  place,  with  those  powers  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  passion  which  belong  only  to  original 
genius.  However  he' may  vary  his  strain, 
there  always  remains  behind  an  identity 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  ;  and  the  most 
dissimilar  of  his  poems  are  more  like  to  each 
other  than  any  of  them. is  to  the  school  of 
which  it  most  reminds  us.  Lastly,  we  ob¬ 
serve,  that,  in  all  his  later  works,  his  own 
peculiar  character  of  poetry  has  become  more 
and  more  pronounced,  and  that  his  poems 
have  proportionally  increased  in  power.  The 
versatility  of  a  very  young  poet  is  indeed 
but  a  part  of  his  docility.  He  will  listen, 
with  the  susceptive  faith  of  youth,  success¬ 
ively  to  each  of  the  great  masters  of  song  ; 
and  the  echo  which  remains  in  his  ear  will 
in  some  degree  modulate  his  tone.  He  will 
trace  every  path  which  the  Muse  has  trod, 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  that  point  from  which 
they  diverge ;  and  it  is  well  that  he  should 
try  all  things,  provided  he  hold  fast  to  that 
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which  is  best.  The  infancy  of  the  life  poetic, 
like  that  of  all  life,  learns  much  by  uncon¬ 
scious  imitation ;  buf  it  can  only  so  learn 
when  the  poet  possesses  those  high  faculties 
which  seek,  through  imitation,  only  to  work 
out  their  own  development.  True  genius 
will  soon  cast  aside  whatever  is  alien  to  its 
individual  nature  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
incorporating  into  its  proper  substance  all 
poetic  elements  that  are  truly  congenial,  it 
will  blend  them  also  with  each  other,  and 
stump  upon  them  a  unity  of  its  own.  The 
poet  will  be  original  when  he  wields  collect¬ 
ively  the  powers  that  once  were  his  only  al¬ 
ternately  ;  and  versatility  will  then  have  been 
exalted  into  a  higher  gift, — that  of  compre¬ 
hensiveness. 

It  is  not  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Tennyson 
alone  that  the  faculty  of  versatility  has  re¬ 
cently  shown  itself,  not  only  in  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  character,  nature,  and  life,  but 
also  in  the  manifold  power  with  which  the 
same  poet  hits  produced  the  most  dissimilar 
species  of  poetry.  We  need  hardly  name 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  In  these  cases, 
and  especially  in  the  latter  two,  the  character 
of  the  poetry  produced  by  the  same  person 
was  wholly  different  at  different  times.  But 
in  cases  too  numerous  to  be  named,  poetic 
versatility  has  also  shown  itself  in  a  very 
different  manner.  All  regions  of  the  earth 
h^ve  been  ransacked  for  the  materials  of 
poetry — Persia,  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Iceland  : 
it  has  been  the  ambition  of  the  poet  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  forms  and  manners,  if  not  the  mind, 
of  the  remotest  lands ;  and  even  where  his 
imagination  has  been  content  to  tread  on 
English  soil,  it  has  commonly  taken  refuge 
in  some  remote  period  of  our  history,  and  re¬ 
counted  the  Saxon  legend,  the  chivalrous 
exploit,  or  the  feuds  of  border  warfare.  Our 
poets  may  have  been  impelled  to  this  prac¬ 
tice,  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  age  in  which 
we  live  is  not  eminently  poetical,  and  that 
the  unknown  has  always  a  charm.  This 
circumstance,  however,  can  but  have  supplied 
the  external  occasion  for  their  course.  Its 
cause  is^  to  be  found  within,  and  may  be 
referred  to  the  versatile  powers  and  instincts 
of  the  imagination.  Indeed,  it  is  in  a  quali¬ 
fied  sense  that  we  can  admit  our  age  to  be 
unpoetical. 

That  any  age  not  too  late  for  virtue,  too 
late  for  religion,  and  too  late  for  the  human 
affections,  should  be  really  too  late  for  poe¬ 
try  we  cannot  believe, — though  it  may  easily 
be  unpoetical  in  its  outward  features.  The 
Roman  Empire  during  its  decline  was  proba¬ 
bly  unable  to  produce  any  better  poetry  than 
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those  snatches  of  sacred  song,  in  which,  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  illusive  vision  of  corrupt 
sense  that  surrounded  it,  the  early  Christain 
intelligence  expressd  its  aspirations  after  the 
realities  of  the  world  unseen.  The  Greek 
empire,  during  its  long  and  mummied  exist¬ 
ence,  was  as  incapable  as  modern  China  is  of 
producing  anything  great  in  poetry  or  in  the 
kindred  arts.  Surrounded  by  the  noblest 
monuments  of  ancient  genius,  the  best  of  her 
degenerate  children  could  do  little  more  than 
lecture  on  them  ;  and  gratify  with  them,  not 
a  generous  pride,  but  a  narrow  and  sectarian 
vanity.  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  it  tyr¬ 
anny  which  had  subdued  the  human  mind, 
however  tyranny  may  have  assisted  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  prostrate.  The  positive  and  negative 
evil  proceeded  from  the  same  cause.  That 
decay  of  all  rational  and  manly  sentiment 
which  connived  at  a  despotism  unsupported 
by  the  moral  sense,  and  sustained  only  by 
arms  and  the  superstition  of  custom,  was  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  instincts  and  aspirations 
which  incite  to  poetry. 

Except,  however,  at  periods  of  barbarism, 
of  thoroughly  corrupt  morals,  or  of  utter 
effeminacy,  the  poetic  instinct  will  ever  tissert 
itself.  For  the  imagination  at  all  times  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  of  our  nature  ;  and  is  sure 
to  work  its  way  up  into  the  light,  no  matter 
through  what  obstructions.  If  the  age  be  a 
poetical  one,  the  imagination  will  embody  its 
sentiment,  and  illustrate  its  tendencies.  If  it  be 
unpoetical,  the  imagination  will  not  therefore 
be  repressed.  It  will  then  create  a  world  for 
itself — or  revert  to  some  historic  period,  the 
memorials  of  which  it  will  invest  with  a  rad  i- 
ance  not  their  own.  Unquestionably  those 
ages  are  the  most  favorable  to  poetry  in  which 
the  imagination  can  pluck  the  ears  of  com  as 
it  passes  through  the  field,  and  is  not  obliged  to 
seek  its  food  afar.  At  those  periods  in  which 
life  retains  much  of  the  adventurous,  in  which 
no  political  conventions  can  supply  the  place  of 
valor  and  wisdom  in  rulers  and  of  a  generous 
loyalty  in  subjects,  in  which  moral  refine¬ 
ment  coexists  with  an  imperfect  civilization, 
in  which  the  first  great  triumphs  of  patriot¬ 
ism  are  won,  and  in  which  temples  rise  from 
the  ground  at  the  bidding  of  a  zeal  which  has 
not  learned  to  measure  itself  or  its  efforts ; 
— at  such  periods  it  is  that  poetry  is  most 
genial,  most  real,  and  most  authentic.  Such 
were  the  periods  at  which  Homer,-  Dante, 
and  Shakspeare  wrote.  The  heroic  age  of 
Greece,  the  theology  and  philosophy  of 
mediaeval  Europe,  and  the  manners  and  his¬ 
tory  of  his  country  furnished  these  men  re¬ 
spectively  with  the  main  materials  of  their 
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verse.  These  are  the  great  National  poets 
of  the  world.  They  belong,  indeed,  to  all 
ages ;  but  they  belonged  especially  each  to 
his  own.  The  materials  of  each  were  supplied 
by  the  objects  surrounding  him,  or  the  tra¬ 
ditions  which  had  descended  to  him  by  inherit¬ 
ance. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  grave  error  to 
suppose  that  the  national  is  alone  the  great 
poet.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  among  the  re¬ 
sults  of  poetic  versatility,  as  well  as  of  the 
instincts  of  the  human  heart,  that  there  has 
ever  existed  in  our  literature,  and,  to  no  small 
degree,  in  that  of  other  countries,  two  great 
schools  of  poetry,  one  only  of  which  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  national.  It  does  not  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  age  alone  whether 
the  poet  find  his  materials  in  the  circle  of 
surrounding  things,  or  seek  them  elsewhere  : 
this  will  in  the  main  be  determined  by  the 
constitution  of  his  own  moral  nature,  and  the 
preponderance  in  it  of  a  vivid  sympathy  with 
reality  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  of 
an  ardent  aspiration  after  the  ideal.  In  either 
case  the  imagination  will  lend  to  him  its  high 
mediating  powers  ;  in  the  former  interpreting 
the  outward  world  to  him,  in  the  latter  inter¬ 
preting  him  to  his  fellow-men.  Even  in  the 
best  and  healthiest  periods  of  national  de¬ 
velopment  the  human  mind  will  aspire  after 
a  region  more  exalted  and  pure  than  it  can 
ever  find  on  earth :  even  in  the  most  prosaic 
it  will  be  able  to  detect  something  noble  in 
the  world  of  common  things.  From  this 
double  power  arise  two  converse  schools  of 
poetry :  the  one  characterized  by  its  plastic 
power  and  its  function  of  embodying  the 
abstractedly  great  and  the  ideally  beautiful ; 
the  other  by  its  reality,  its  home-bred  sym¬ 
pathies,  its  affinities  with  national  history, 
character,  and  manners.  To  expound  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  these  two  schools  would  be  to 
write  a  treatise  on  poetical  versatility  and 
imagination.  On  such  an  enterprise  we  can¬ 
not  now  adventure.  We  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  some  slight  historical  notices  of 
the  two  schools  among  ourselves, — schools 
which  have  existed  from  the  beginning  of  our 
literature,  and  which  have  been  reproduced 
in  our  own  day.  The  merest  outline  will 
illustrate  the  momentous  truth  that  neither 
in  nations  nor  individuals  has  poetry  an  iso¬ 
lated  existence,  but  that  it  flourishes  or  de¬ 
clines  in  conjunction  with  that  moral,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  spiritual  well-being  which  it  helps  to 
sustain.  We  shall  conclude  with  some  re¬ 
marks  on  two  poets  of  the  ideal  school,  Shel¬ 
ley  and  Keats :  with  whom  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
been  sometimes  compared — although,  as  we 


ihall  endeavor  to  show,  the  points  of  resem¬ 
blance  between  him  and  them  are  not  more 
marked  than  those  of  dissimilarity. 

The  imagination,  then,  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served,  has  ever  recognized  two  great  of¬ 
fices,  distinct  though  allied — the  one,  that  of 
representing  the  actual  world ;  the  other, 
that  of  creating  an  ideal  region,  into  which 
spirits  whom  this  world  has  wearied  may  re¬ 
tire.  The  former  function,  which  is  chiefly 
discharged  by  the  “  historia  spectabilis”  of 
dramatic  ppetry,  is  that  to  which  Bacon  re¬ 
fers  when  he  speaks  of  poetry  as  “submit¬ 
ting  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the 
mind.’*  The  latter  belongs  for  the  most 
part  to  poets  lyrical  or  mythic,  who,  in  the 
“  enchanted  islands”  or  “  snowy  cloisters” 
of  ideal  poetry,  have  provided  retreats  in 
which  spirits 

“  Assoiled  from  all  encumbrance  of  the  time,” 

miirht  rest  and  be  thankful.  Mr.  Keats 
boasts  that  “  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for¬ 
ever,”  assigning  as  a  reason  that 

“  it  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  ns,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  happy 
breathing.” 

A  perfect  Poet  ought  to  unite  both  the  great 
attributes  of  poetry.  To  a  limited  extent 
the  greatest  have  done  so ;  but  even  in  their 
case  the  balance  has  ever  preponderated  in 
one  direction  or  the  other. 

In  Greece,  as  in  England,  those  two  spe¬ 
cies  of  poetry  coexistd ;  but  in  the  former 
neither  of  them  connected  itself  with  the  as¬ 
sociations  of  any  foreign  country.  No  re¬ 
gion  more  beautiful  or  sacred  than  Greece 
could  then  be  conceived  of :  and  the  Greek 
poet  could  only  forsake  the  company  of  his 
heroes  for  that  of  his  gods.  But  in  our 
northern  regions,  which  on  emerging  from 
barbarism  found  the  ancient  literature  a  per¬ 
fect  work  imperfectly  explored,  the  South 
has  always  been  regarded  with  feelings  akin 
to  those  entertained  by  the  Greek  for  the 
fabled  Hesperia  of  the  west.  It  was  a  re¬ 
gion  of  beauty  and  delight  on  which  the  ima¬ 
gination  might  rest  half  way  to  heaven,^ — 
an  asylum  which  combined  the  solidities  of 
this  earth  with  the  ideal  perfection  of  the 
worlds  beyond.  The  beauty  of  the  southern 
countries,  their  remoteness,  and  their  ancient 
fame,  favored  the  illusion :  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  England  was  further  drawn  to  them 
by  the  indirect  attraction  of  those  other  arts. 
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sympathetic  with  poetry,  which  have  been 
carried  to  perfection  in  the  South  alone.  The 
southern  mind,  moreover,  is  more  inventive 
than  that  of  the  North,  though  less  thought¬ 
ful  and  imaginative;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
Italian  and  Spanish  Novelle”  supplied  the 
plot  to  half  our  British  Dramas, — a  circum¬ 
stance  too  commonly  ascribed  to  the  single 
fact  that  on  the  revival  of  letters  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  South  had  sprung  first  into  exist¬ 
ence.  All  these  influences  imparted  a  char¬ 
acter  distinctly  southern  to  that  school  of 
English  Poetry,  which  was  inspired  rather 
by  the  love  of  the  beautiful  than  by  national 
associations,  as  both  advanced  to  their  devel¬ 
opment. 

It  was  in  Shakspeare  and  Milton  that  the 
two  great  schools  found  their  chief  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  former  is  the  greatest  of 
national  poets,  although  he  occasionally  for¬ 
sook  the  national  for  the  ideal  department  of 
song  ;  and  Milton  is  not  a  national  poet,  al¬ 
though  (his  ideal  resulting  as  much  from  his 
moral  sense  as  his  imagination,)  his  poetry 
derives  from  his  religion  a  reality  and  a  so¬ 
lidity  which  seldom  belongs  to  the  ideal 
school.  This  distinction  between  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  two  poets  is  illustrated  by  the 
different  reception  their  works  have  met  with. 
Shakspeare’s  sympathies  w’ere  keenly  native  ; 
and  he  has  therefore  ever  been  a  favorite 
with  the  people.  He  is  above  their  appre¬ 
ciation,  indeed,  but  not  beyond  their  love. 
His  dramas  have  many  planes  of  interest, 
which  underlie  each  other  like  the  concentric 
layers  of  bark  produced  by  the  annual  growth 
of  a  tree ;  and  while  the  most  philosophic 
eye  cannot  penetrate  the  inmost,  the  most 
superficial  is  pleased  with  that  which  lies 
outside.  Where  any  love  of  the  drama  re¬ 
mains,  Shakspeare  is  enjoyed  even  by  the 
most  homely  audience.  But  if  any  one  were 
to  submit  to  such  an  audience  a  page  or  two 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  far  from  being  received 
like  the  Rhapsodist  of  old,  the  Ballad-singer, 
or  the  Methodist  Preacher,  he  would  effec¬ 
tually  disperse  the  crowd.  The  audience 
which  Miltop  demanded  was  “  fit  though 
few Shakspeare  demanded  none ;  but  if 
people  came,  he  probably  thought  “the 
more  the  merrier.”  The  latter  w  rote  for  the 
stage,  but  never  was  at  the  trouble  of  pub¬ 
lishing  his  works  :  the  former  prescribed  for 
himself  a  choral  audience  consisting  of  grave 
divines,  sage  patriots,  and  virtuous  citizens ; 
and  when  this  selected  audience  hissed  him, 
as  occasionally  happened,  he  cursed  them  to 
their  faces  in  Hebrew'^  and  in  Greek — as 
“  asses,  apes,  and  dogs,”  whose  portion 


ought  to  be  with  the  schismatics  who  had 
“  railed  at  Latona’s  twin-born  progeny !” 

It  is  not,  however,  its  deficient  popularity 
so  much  as  its  subject  and  its  form  which 
proves  that  Milton’s  great  work  is  not  a  na¬ 
tional  poem,  high  as  it  ranks  among  our  na¬ 
tional  triumphs.  If  that  mind  had  remained 
with  him,  which  was  his  when  English  land¬ 
scape  supplied  the  scenery  of  his  “  Allegro,” 
and  Anglican  theology  inspired  the  moral 
teaching  of  his  “  Comus,”  he  w  ould  proba¬ 
bly  have  fulfilled  his  youthful  intention,  and 
celebrated  Britain’s  mythic  hero.  But,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  great  romance  of  the  North, 
he  wrote  the  religious  epic  of  the  World. 
Some  will  affirm  that  he  illustrated,  in  that 
work,  his  age  if  not  his  country.  His  age, 
however,  gave  him  hints  rather  than  mate¬ 
rials.  Puritanism  became  transmuted,  as  it 
passed  through  his  capacious  and  ardent 
mind,  into  a  faith,  Hebraic  in  its  austere  and 
simple  spirit, — a  faith,  that  sympathized,  in¬ 
deed,  with  the  Iconoclastic  zeal  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  anti-papal  and  anti-patristic 
theology  of  the  day,  but  held  little  consent 
with  any  of  the  complex  definitions  at  that 
time  insisted  on  as  the  symbols  of  Protestant 
orthodoxy.  Had  the  Puritan  spirit  been  as 
genuine  a  thing  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  which 
accompanied  it ;  had  it  been  such  as  their 
reverence  for  Milton  makes  many  persons 
still  suppose  it  to  have  been,  the  mood 
would  not  so  soon  have  yielded  to  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  that  followed  the  Restoration.  Mil- 
ton  labored  as  a  patriot  while  a  field  of  labor 
was  open  to  him :  he  then  turned  again  to 
his  true  greatness,  and  once  •more  confront¬ 
ed  the  mighty  works  of  ancient  genius. 
They  pleased  him  still,  from  their  severity 
and  their  simplicity :  But  they  did  not  satisfy 
him — because  they  wanted  elevation.  When 
some  one  pointed  in  admiration  to  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon,  Michael  Angelo,  who  was 
already  engaged  on  his  studies  for  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s,  rejoined,  “  But  I  will  lift  it  up,  and 
plant  it  in  heaven.”  It  was  thus  that  Mil- 
ton  regarded  the  ancient  Epic !  And  thus 
that  in  his  Paradise  •  Lost  he  elevated  and 
endeavored  to  spiritualize  that  majestic  form 
of  composition.  There  are  many  who  will 
always  regard  St.  Peter’s  temple  in  the  air 
as  the  first  of  architectural  monuments.  The 
admirers  of  the  classic  will,  however,  feel 
that  its  amplitude  and  elevation  are  no  suf¬ 
ficient  substitute  for  that  massive  simplicity 
and  breadth  of  effect  which  belong  to  the 
Parthenon  ;  while  those  who  revere  our  ca¬ 
thedrals  will  maintain  that  it  lacks  the  varie¬ 
ty,  the  mystery,  the  aspiration,  and  the  in- 
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finitude  which  characterize  the  Christian  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  the  North.  On  analogous 
grounds  the  more  devoted  admirers  of  Ho¬ 
mer  and  of  Shakspeare  will  ever  be  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  Milton’s  work — however  they  may 
venerate  his  genius.  It  is  undoubtedly 
composite  in  its  character — the  necessary  re¬ 
sult  of  its  uniting  a  Hebraic  spirit  with  a 
classic  form.  Dante,  like  Milton,  uses  the 
Greek  mythology  freely ;  considering  it,  no 
doubt,  as  part  of  that  inheritance  of  the 
Heathen,  into  possession  of  which  Christen¬ 
dom  had  right  to  enter ;  but  he  uses  it  as  a 
subordinate  ornament,  and  in  matters  of 
mere  detail.  His  poem  is  a  Vision,  not  an  Epic, 
the  vision  of  supernatural  truth — of  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Paradise — that  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  mediaeval  Church  as  she 
looked  up  in  nocturnal  vigil ;  not  the  mun¬ 
dane  circle  of  life  and  experience,  of  action 
and  of  passion,  exhibited  in  its  complete¬ 
ness,  and  contemplated  with  calm  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  a  Muse  that  looks  down  from  heaven. 
But  a  mystic  subject,  open  rather  to  appre¬ 
hension  than  comprehension,  would  not  have 
contented  Milton ;  who,  with  his  classical 
predilections,  had  early  laid  it  down  as  a 
canon  that  poetry  should  be  “  simple,  sensu¬ 
ous,  and  impassioned,”  a  statement  of  the 
utmost  importance  where  applicable,  but  by 
no  means  embracing  the  whole  truth.  To  j 
him  the  classic  model  supplied,  not  the 
adornment  of  his  poem,  but  its  structure  and 
form.  The  soul  that  inhabited  that  mould 
was,  if  we  cannot  say  the  spirit  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  at  least  a  religious  spirit  —  profound, 
zealous,  austere,  and  self-reverent — as  analo¬ 
gous,  perhaps,  to  the  warlike  religion  of  the 
Eastern  world,  as  to  the  traditional  Faith  of 
the  second  Dispensation.  Such  was  the 
mighty  fabric  which,  aloof  and  in  his  native 
land  an  exile,  Milton  raised ;  not  perfect,  not 
homogeneous,  not  in  any  sense  a  national 
work, — but  the  greatest  of  all  those  works 
which  prove  that  a  noble  poem  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  little  aid  from  local  sympathies, 
or  national  traditions. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  our  literature, 
as  we  have  observed,  we  have  possessed  the 
two  schools,  which  culminated  in  Shakspeare 
and  in  Milton.  In  Chaucer  the  national  ele¬ 
ment  greatly  preponderated :  it  reigns  almost 
alone  in  many  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  humorous ;  but  in  several,  of 
which  the  moral  tone  is  higher  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  more  delicate,  a  southern  spirit  pre¬ 
vails.  Of  these  his  “  Second  Nonne’s  Tale,” 
including  the  legend  of  St.  Cecilia,  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  ;  illustrating,  as  it  does,  that 


moral  influence  of  which  the  origin  eluded 
the  eye,  like  the  invisible  garland  of  the  saint, 
— that  influence  which  was  exhaled  from  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  first  Christians,  and 
through  which,  in  part,  their  religion  was  dif¬ 
fused.  The  national  element  of  our  poetry,  too, 
has  always  asserted  itself  almost  exclusively 
in  our  historical  ballads  ;  that  exquisite  series, 
the  musical  echo  of  so  much  of  our  history. 
Surrey  and  Wyatt,  in  no  slight  degree,  rep¬ 
resented  that  Italian- Gothic  school  of  which 
Spenser  may  be  considered  as  the  great  rep¬ 
resentative.  In  him  the  spirit  of  chivalry  el¬ 
evated  the  love  of  the  beautiful ;  and  both, 
while  ennobled  by  a  meditative  piety,  were 
enriched  by  all  the  gentler  associations  of 
classical  song.  He  was  a  man  of  a  graver 
mind  than  belonged  to  any  of  his  models ; 
and  we  miss  in  him  that  buoyant  gaiety  which 
animates  the  poets  of  the  South  :  But  such 
deficiencies  were  amply  atoned  for  by  that  ten¬ 
derly  contemplative  spirit  which  pervades  his 
poetry.  His  Hymns  on  “  Heavenly  Love” 
and  “  Heavenly  Beauty”  are  noble  specimens 
of  the  Platonic  moral  philosophy :  and  it  is 
probable  that  we  can  nowhere  meet  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  its  com¬ 
pleteness  and  proportions,  doctrinal,  devo¬ 
tional,  and  practical,  so  searching  and  so  large 
as  exists  in  the  Tenth  Canto  of  his  First  Book, 
describing  the  visit  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight 
to  the  “  House  of  Holiness.”  In  the  Faery 
Queen,  indeed,  we  find  the  essence  of  the 
prose  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages — as  we 
find  the  essence  of  their  theologians  in  Dante. 
Ariosto  is  neither  more  various  nor  more  pic¬ 
turesque  :  nor  is  that  imaginative  love-senti¬ 
ment  which,  rather  than  the  passion  itself, 
was  the  theme  of  the  ideal  poets,  celebrated 
with  more  purity,  refinement,  and  sweetness, 
in  the  sonnets  of  Petrarca  than  in  those  of 
Spenser.  Spenser’s  faer}'-land  will  never  be 
much  frequented  by  those  whose  sympathies 
are  exclusively  with  “Action,  Passion,  and 
Character.  But  with  poetic  students  of  an¬ 
other  class,  who,  if  they  have  advanced  less 
in  the  lore  of  life,  have  wandered  less  from 
the  breast  of  the  Muses  ;  with  those  by  whom 
ideal  beauty,  refined  sentiment,  rich  imagery, 
“  fancies  chaste  and  noble,”  harmonious  num¬ 
bers,  and  a  temperament  of  poetry  steeped  in 
the  fountains  of  pleasure,  but  irradiating 
them  with  its  own  purity; — with  those  by 
whom  such  qualities  are  cherished,  the  poetry 
of  Spenser  must  ever  remain  a  favorite  haunt. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  a  cla.ssic  temple,  which 
charms  and  rests  the  eye  by  the  perfection 
of  its  finite  proportions.  Yet  to  it  also  be¬ 
longs,  in  its  several  parts,  that  definiteness 
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without  which  organic  beauty  cannot  exist. 
It  is  a  forest  palace, — half  natural,  half  ar¬ 
tificial  :  we  wander  through  groves  as  regu¬ 
lar  as  galleries;  and  catch  glimpses  of  open¬ 
ings  like  stately  halls  dismantled : — but  our 
foot  is  ever  upon  flowers  ;  and  the  moonlight 
of  the  allegory  helps  to  sustain  the  illusion. 

From  the  chivalrous  paradise  of  Spenser’s 
**  Faery  Queen”  to  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost,” 
the  two  schools  of  English  poetry  maintained 
a  friendly  rivalry.  Both  sources  of  inspira¬ 
tion  contended  at  times  in  the  same  author, 
even  when  a  dramatist.  Marlow,  in  his  beau¬ 
tiful  narrative  poem  “  Hero  and  Leander 
Shakspeare,  in  his  “  Rape  of  Lucrece”  and 
his  “Venus  and  Adonis;”  Fletcher,  in 
his  “  Faithful  Shepherdess ;”  Shirley,  in  his 
“  Narcissus  and  Echo,”  are  southern,  not  only 
in  their  subject,  but  in  their  mode  of  treating 
it.  In  Brown’s  “  Britannia’s  ‘  Pastorals,’  ” 
— a  poem  full  of  beauty,  and  which,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  has  recently  been  republished  in 
a  cheap  form, — the  classic  spirit  reigns  al¬ 
most  alone.  The  scenery  itself  is  classical, 
though  the  author  was  probably  never  out  of 
England :  and  its  “  silver  streams”  and'“  pleas¬ 
ant  meads”  are  never  depressed  by  the  shade 
of  northern  mountains  or  clouds.  The  Son¬ 
nets  of  Drummond  abound  in  an  Italian 
beauty;  as  indeed  do  many  of  Daniel’s, 
whose  other  writings  are  characterized  by  an  , 
English  robustness  and  thoughtfulness.  The 
exquisite  fragments  which,  in  his  swift  and 
brief  career,  were  carelessly  shaken  from 
Sidney’s  affluent  genius,  are  as  full  of  the 
southern  inspiration  as  the  dew-drops  of  dawn 
are  of  light ;  and  in  Lovelace,  Suckling,  Ca- 
rew,  as  well  as  other  lyric  poets  of  their 
time,  we  find  a  terseness  and  light-hearted 
grace  which  are  not  of  northern  origin.  In 
Herrick  the  southern  spirit  becomes  again  the 
spirit  of  the  antique.  In  the  very  constitution  of 
his  imagination  he  was  a  (ireek :  Yet  he  sang 
in  no  falsetto  key :  his  thoughts  were  instinct 
with  the  true  classical  spirit ;  and  it  was,  as  it 
were,  by  a  process  of  translation  that  he  re¬ 
cast  them  in  English  words.  It  is  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  we  are  to  attribute  his  occa¬ 
sional  license.  His  poetry  hardly  lay  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  conventional  part  of  our 
Protestant  morality;  but  his  genius  never 
stagnates  near  the  marsh.  In  his  poetry  we 

“  Recognize  that  Idyl  scene 

Where  all  mild  creatures  mthout  awe^ 
Amid  field-flowers  and  pastures  green 
Fulfill  their  being’s  gentle  law.”* 

With  the  exception  of  Milton,  the  period 
"  *  R.  M.  Milnes.  ' 
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that  succeeded  the  Restoration  was  as  fatal 
to  the  ideal  as  to  the  national  school  of 
English  poetry.  The  religious  sentiment 
had  bled  well  nigh  to  death,  through  the 
wounds  of  a  society  cut  up  with  sects  and 
with  schisms.  The  political  enthusiasm  had 
also  burned  out.  The  sublime  had  been 
changed  into  the  ridiculous  ;  the  performance 
had  mocked  the  conception ;  and  if  Milton’s 
majestic  prose  treatises  had  sounded  the  Pro¬ 
logue,  the  Epilogue  of  this  literary  drama 
was  furnished  by  the  shrewd  and  thoroughly 
English  comment  of  Butler’s  Hudribas.  The 
Gothic  church  was  pulled  down,  indeed ;  but 
the  “  second  temple”  remained  unbuilt. 
Cromwell  passed  away ;  and  the  grand  and 
I  gloomy  world  his  shoulders  had  supported, 
fell  with  him.  As  if  the  Puritan  prophets 
had  but  prophesied  in  somnambulism,  as  if 
the  nation  had  but  in  hypochondria  fancied 
itself  a  Levitical  community,  as  if  their  lofty 
Hebraic  aspirations  had  been  but  an  ethical 
“  renaissance”  or  “  the  nympholepsy  of  some 
fond  despair,”  the  work  of  their  hands  melted 
strangely  away  before  the  eyes,  and  with 
the  seeming  consent  of  the  English  people ! 

The  cavaliers  had  again  their  day ;  but 
their  success  turned  out  likewise  a  failure. 
The  king  had  been  brought  back ;  but  he 
could  not  believe  in  himself — and  the  ancient 
loyalty  was  no  more.  A  less  imaginative  age 
had  succeeded,  and  the  pleasures  of  sense 
were  called  in,  to  supply  the  place  of  spirit¬ 
ual  illusions  dispelled.  The  degradations  of 
society  infected  literature.  The  national  riot, 
to  be  sure,  in  time  subsided ;  but  the  de¬ 
bauch  of  the  night  left  the  head  giddy  and 
the  stomach  weak  in  the  fhorning ;  and  the 
epicurean  had  soured  into  the  cynic.  That 
period  was  succeeded  by  a  still  colder  one. 
Its  chief  political  work,  the  Revolution,  was 
eflected  in  business-like  fashion, — but  with 
little  on  either  side  of  that  faith  or  hope 
which  had  elevated  the  earlier  struggle.  Its 
theology  held  equally  in  suspicion  whatever 
was  passionate  and  whatever  was  traditional : 
its  philosophy  repudiated  abstractions  and 
a  priori  views  ;  and  its  arts  lacked  the  fervor 
alike  of  ideal  conceptions  and  of  home-bred 
affections.  At  such  a  time  poetry  necessa¬ 
rily  became  imitative ;  and  the  Anglo-Gal- 
lican  school  grew  up.  The  silver  age  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  was  adorned  with  writers  of  ad¬ 
mirable  abilities ;  of  whom  Dry  den  was  the 
greatest  in  mental  power,  while  Pope  has 
left  behind  him  the  most  perfect  works.  Con¬ 
ventional  manners,  satire,  and  if  not  moral 
philosophy  at  least  moral  disquisition,  sup¬ 
plied  their  chief  materials  to  that  school : 
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and  in  the  absence  of  a  creative  spirit  or  a 
shaping  art,  its  chief  attractions  were  found 
in  its  executive  skill,  and  a  style  accomplished, 
masculine,  and  pointed.  It  died  out  soon, 
however,  for  it  had  no  root.  Its  classical  il¬ 
lusions,  taken  at  second  hand,  had  never 
breathed  a  genuine  classical  spirit ;  and  its 
disquisitions  gradually  degenerated  into  met¬ 
rical  treatises  on  botany,  hunting,  or  med¬ 
icine  ! 

In  conjunction  with  stronger  political  inter¬ 
ests  and  deeper  feelings  on  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  subjects.  Poetry  gradually  revived.  It 
exhibited,  from  the  first,  a  native  origin  that 
attested  its  authenticity,  and  in  time  it  devel¬ 
oped  an  ideal  aim.  The  former  was  marked 
by  its  fidelity  to  nature,  and  its  frequent  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  rural  manners  of  England.  The 
nature  which  Thomson  describes  is  living 
nature,  and  the  blood  flows  freely  in  her 
veins.  A  refined  appreciation  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  and  the  poetical  he  lacked  ;  and  the  defi¬ 
ciency  which  makes  itself  ridiculous  in  the 
clumsy  handling  of  his  “  Musidora”  and  other 
narratives,  exists  also  in  his  delineations  of 
scenery.  The  landscapes  of  Thomson,  like 
those  of  Rubens,  are  sensual,  though  in  each 
case  we  remark  that  quality  less  than  when 
the  subject  treated  is  higher ;  and  in  each 
the  want  of  refinement  and  spirituality  is 
compensated  by  a  rich  combination  of  less 
exalted  merits.  The  poet  and  the  painter 
alike  present  us,  in  their  landscapes,  with  the 
**  fat  of  the  land their  substantial  plains 
and  well-watered  meads  remind  us  that  they 
were  intended  to  be  meat  for  man  and  for 
beast ;  but  whatever  they  may  lack  they  are 
not  deficient  in  reality.  With  an  idyllic  a 
moral  poetry  rose  up.  The  moral  medita¬ 
tions  of  Young  had  comprised  much  original 
thought  of  native  English  growth.  Cowper, 
a  kindred,  though  far  greater  poet,  expressed 
in  purer  and  simpler  language. thoughts  with 
more  of  depth  and  of  substantial  worth,  as 
well  as  a  strain  of  sentiment,  manly,  religious, 
and  gravely  affectionate.  In  him,  too,  we 
find  an  admirable  fidelity  to  outward  nature  in 
detail  j  although  with  her  grander  forms,  un¬ 
endeared  by  association,  he  had  little  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  while  ideal  representations  of  scenery 
are  no  more  to  be  found  in  his  poetry  than 
ideal  conceptions  of  character. 

If  the  poetry  of  Cowper  belongs  to  our 
national  school,  that  of  Burns  is  yet  more 
racy  of  the  soil.  He  was,  on  the  whole, 
more  fortunately  circumstanced  for  poetry, 
though  he  had  more  to  contend  with.  The 
period  at  which  he  lived  furnished  materials 
sufficiently  poetical,  when  presented  to  his 
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keen  insight  and  searching  sensibilities  ;  and 
Bums  was  luckily  without  that  smattering  of 
learning  which  often  leads  men  from  what 
surrounds  them,  without  enabling  them  truly 
to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  another  age.  He 
felt  deeply ;  and  he  aflfected  nothing  foreign 
to  his  genius.  Song  and  ballad,  and  light 
tale  and  humorous  dialogue,  the  forms  of 
composition  with  which  the  neighborhood 
was  familiar, — with  these,  while  he  “  un¬ 
locked  his  heart,”  he  also  interpreted  that 
of  his  country.  Most  of  those  qualities 
which  were  distributed  among  his  country¬ 
men  were  concentrated  in  his  larger  being,  or 
embraced  by  his  ardent  sympathies.  As  a 
thousand  rivulets  are  blended  in  one  broad 
river,  so  the  countless  instincts,  energies,  and 
faculties,  as  well  as  associations,  traditions, 
and  other  social  influences  which  constitute 
national  life,  are  reconciled  in  him  whom  fu¬ 
ture  ages  are  to  recognize  as  the  poet  of  the 
nation.  It  is  not  merely  the  romantic  side  of 
the  Scotch  character  which  was  represented 
in  Burns, — its  imagination,  its  patriotism,  its 
zealous  affectionateness,  its  love  of  the  legend¬ 
ary,  the  marvelous,  and  the  ancient;  that 
part,  in  fact,  which  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
highlands.  As  amply  was  he  furnished  with 
the  better  lowland  qualities, — sense,  inde¬ 
pendence,  courageous  perseverance,  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  humor ;  a  retentive  heart,  and  a 
mind  truthful  even  when  reserved.  These 
qualities  were  united  in  his  abundant  nature ; 
and  his  poetic  temperament  freed  them  from 
the  limitations  which  belong  to  every  char¬ 
acter  formed  upon  a  local  type.  The  conse¬ 
quence  has  been  that  his  songs  are  sung  at  the 
hearth  and  on  the  mounUiin-side ;  his  pathos 
is  felt  and  his  humor  applauded  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  circle ;  his  sharp  descriptions  and  shrewd 
questions  on  grave  matters  are  treated  as  in¬ 
dulgently  by  ministers  of  the  “  National  As¬ 
sembly,”  the  “  Free  Kirk,”  and  “orthodox 
dissenters,”  as  Boccaccio’s  stories  have  been 
by  the  Italian  clergy  :  and  for  the  lonely  trav¬ 
eler  from  the  south  the  one  small  volume 
which  contains  his  works  is  the  best  of  guide¬ 
books, — not,  indeed,  to  noted  spots  and  the 
best  inns — but  to  the  manners,  the  moral  soul, 
and  the  heart  of  the  Scotch  people.  In  other 
words.  Burns  is  emphatically  a  national  poet. 

We  have  now  brought  down  nearly  to 
our  own  times  our  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
two  main  schools  into  which  our  poetic  lit¬ 
erature  may  be  divided ;  and  we  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked  that  both  these  schools  have 
their  origin  in  the  nature  of  poetry  and  the 
instincts  of  man.  This  statement  derives  an 
historical  confirmation  from  the  fact  that 
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both  became  extinct  together,  when  English 
poetry  had  declined  into  mere  imitation ; 
and  that  whenever  the  poetic  genius  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  most  powerfully  developed, 
both  have  flourished  together — united  like 
the  Latin  and  Saxon  elements  of  our  com¬ 
pound  language.  The  poetic  mind  of  Eng¬ 
land,  on  its  revival  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  again  as  of  old,  manifested  it¬ 
self  in  the  form  of  two  schools  which,  with 
.  much  in  common,  still  represented,  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  northern  and  southern  hemis¬ 
pheres  of  our  literature.  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  were  the  chief  examples  of  our 
national  school ;  though  in  Coleridge  the 
national  frequently  [)assed  into  a  mystical 
inspiration ;  Shelley  and  Keats  of  the  ideal. 
These  were  not,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
poets  of  their  time  ;  but  they  were  the  most 
characteristic,  and  they  have  exercised  the 
most  enduring  influence.  We  have  referred 
to  but  a  few  of  the  names  most  generally 
known :  but  to  each  school  belonged  many 
writers  whose  works  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered. 

The  word  School,  we  are  aware,  is  an  in¬ 
adequate  one ;  and  we  use  it  but  for  the 
convenience  of  classification.  The  growths 
of  the  same  region,  however  diverse  in  de¬ 
tail,  have  yet  characteristic  features  in  com¬ 
mon  :  and  it  is  thus  also  with  the  growths  of 
the  mind.  In  Mr.  Coleridge’s  poetry  the 
reasoning  faculty  is  chiefly  that  of  contem¬ 
plation  and  intuition  ;  in  Mr.  Wordsworth’s, 
the  meditative  and  the  discursive  prevails ; 
but  to  both  a  predominance  of  the  thought¬ 
ful  is  common  ;  and  in  that  respect  both 
poets  not  only  illustrate  the  peculiar  genius 
of  their  country,  but  are  also  fit  interpreters 
of  the  spirit  of  their  age,  as  distinguished 
from  the  fashion  of  the  moment  or  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  hour.  In  both,  too,  thei;e  is  a 
remarkable  absence  of  the  versatile  faculty, 
as  exhibited  in  one  of  the  modes  to  which 
we  have  alluded  ; — and  accordingly,  in  the 
poetry  of  both,  little  change  has  taken  place 
except  that  of  growth.  Till  their  genius  had 
found  out  its  own  nature  and  scope  it  would 
rehearse  no  other  part.  The  “  Laodamia” 
of  the  latter  shows  at  once  what  he  might 
have  done,  and  what  it  was  foreign  to  him 
to  do ;  nor  does  any  great  poet,  mediaeval 
or  classical,  seem  to  have  ever  drawn  either 
of  them  into  the  sphere  of  his  separate  at¬ 
traction,  and  detained  him  there.  In  the 
drama,  also,  neither  of  them  had  versatility 
enough  to  avoid  a  certain  psychological 
effect — the  result  of  a  knowledge  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  was  metaphysical  rather  than 


dramatic.  In  both,  however,  we  find  a 
deep-seated  patriotism,  a  reverence  for  the 
hearth,  a  love  of  local  traditions,  an  English 
enjoyment  of  nature,  a  humanity,  mournful 
not  seldom,  and  even  in  its  cheerfulness 
grave — as  though  cheerfulness  were  less  an 
instinct  than  a  virtue  or  a  duty.  Most  of 
these  qualities  exist  also  in  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  Southey,  in  which,  with  less  both  of 
thought  and  imagination,  and  a  style  less 
pregnant  and  felicitous,  there  is  more  of  in¬ 
vention,  and  a  more  determined  purpose.  It 
is  thus  that  with  many  and  important  differ¬ 
ences  poets  whose  individuality  is  complete, 
yet  admit  of  being  classed  together.  The 
same  fact  is  true  with  respect  to  Shelley  and 
Keats,  and  Mr.  Landor,  and  others  who 
might  be  named, — poets  in  whom  a  southern 
temperament  and  more  classical  ideal  pre¬ 
vails. 

It  was  in  temperament  chiefly  that  Mr. 
Shelley  belonged  to  the  classical  school.  In 
intellect  he  was  metaphysical  and  abstract, 
to  a  degree  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
sensuous  character  of  Greek  poetry.  His 
imagination  likewise,  admirable  as  it  was, 
differed  essentially  from  that  of  the  classic 
models.  It  was  figurative  rather  than  plastic. 
In  place  of  moulding  the  subject  of  a  poem 
as  a  whole,  it  scattered  itself  abroad  in 
the  splendor  of  countless  metaphors,  seen 
sometimes  one  through  another,  like  a  taper 
discerned  through  a  taper.  A  beautiful  im¬ 
age  had  for  him  an  attraction  independently 
of  the  thought  with  which  it  was  allied  ;  and, 
once  brought  within  the  sphere  of  its  attrac¬ 
tion,  his  fancy  fluttered  around  it,  bewildered 
and  intoxicated.  A  thought  had  for  him 
also  a  value  irrespectively  of  the  place  which 
it  held  in  his  argument :  he  prized  it  as 
truth ;  he  prized  it  yet  more  as  knowledge  ; 
and  with  such  thoughts  his  poetry,  at  once 
subtly  and  expansively  intellectual,  is  charged 
to  a  degree  almost  unprecedented.  The  la¬ 
mentable  errors  which  lurked  in  the  first 
principles  upon  w'hich  he  had  so  recklessly 
precipitated  himself,  (errors,  however,  hardly 
worse  than  lurk  in  many  grave  treatises  wel¬ 
comed  with  little  mistrust  at  the  present 
day,)  of  course  infected  his  results.  The 
conclusions,  however,  at  which  he  arrived, 
were  logical ;  and  those  who  can  learn  from 
errors  as  well  as  truths,  will  find  a  sad  in¬ 
struction  in  the  coherency  of  his  reasonings, 
and  a  comparative  safety  in  the  audacity 
with  which  they  are  expressed.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  adopt  the  opinion — which  is  a 
suppressed  premise  in  all  his  speculations, — 
namely,  that  there  exists  no  moral  evil  in 
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the  nature  of  man  except  that  which  finds 
its  way  there  accidentally, — it  will  be  hard 
to  avoid  conclusions  analogous  to  his,  re¬ 
specting  both  religion  and  government.  The 
seed  at  least  of  such  principles  will  be  planted, 
and  their  growth  will  depend  on  the  ardor 
of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  is  only  with  his  poetry,  however,  that  we 
are  now  concerned.  Its  abstruse  as  well  as 
imaginative  character  would  have  rendered 
it  almost  unintelligible,  if  he  had  not  pos¬ 
sessed,  though  apparently  by  nature  rather 
than  by  study,  a  singular  gift  of  language. 
His  diction,  which  was  searching,  vigorous, 
various,  arranged  itself  into  periods,  scho¬ 
lastic  in  the  skill  that  joined  clause  on  to 
clause,  and  the  sustained  melody  of  which  at 
once  discriminated  the  meaning  and  enforced 
the  sentiment.  The  same  dialectical  preci¬ 
sion  gave  dignity  to  his  style,  whether  he 
wrote  in  verse  or  in  prose  ;  and  imparted  to 
both  the  utmost  clearness  which  the  subject 
matter,  the  involved  thought,  and  the  re¬ 
dundant  imagery  allowed  of.  This  faculty 
was  eminently  Grecian ;  and  the  very  sound 
of  that  noble  language,  which  was  not  so 
much  a  study  to  him  as  a  delight,  will  often 
be  found  in  his  verse.  He  reminds  us  of  the 
Greek  inspiration  chiefly  by  the  skill  with 
which  he  illustrated  the  ancient  mytholog)'. 
In  his  “  Prometheus  Unbound,^’  his  classical 
vein  is  too  often  checked  by  political  or  met¬ 
aphysical  disquisitions  most  inappropriately 
introduced ;  but  in  it,  and  in  the  choruses 
of  his  “  Hellas,”  there  is  an  ^schilean 
energy ;  and  many  of  the  classical  touches 
in  his  “  Adonais”  are  admirably  true.  It  is, 
however,  in  his  minor  poems  that  he  most 
belongs  to  the  South.  His  “  Hymn  of 
Apollo”  and  “  Hymn  of  Pan”  are  full  of  the 
musical  hilarity  of  the  Greeks  ;  his  “  Ode  to 
Naples”  is  a  true  ode  of  compact  structure 
and  concentrated  purpose  ;  and  his  “  Are- 
thusa,”  the  metre  of  which  sweeps  along 
like  a  vernal  torrent,  and  in  which  the  nymph 
and  the  element  she  presides  over  are  with 
such  skill  blended  and  alternated,  proves 
that  Shelley’s  versatile  temperament  included 
that  Protean  power  by  which  the  Greeks 
dramatized  Nature  and  humanized  all  her 
forms. 

In  few  writers  are  we  more  instructively 
reminded  than  in  Shelley,  of  that  analogy 
between  the  Poet  and  the  Man,  without 
which  poetry  would  include  little  inward 
significance  and  moral  power.  His  tempera¬ 
ment  was  of  the  highest  order.  All  tem¬ 
peraments,  to  be  sure,  except  the  phlegmatic, 
can  lend  themselves  to  poetic  purposes ;  but 


while  that  one  which  unites  the  saturnine 
with  the  impassioned  produces  poetry  often, 
as  it  were,  by  disease,  poetry  is  the  natural 
expression  of  one  like  his, — sanguine,  and  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  utmost  of  nervous  sensibility. 
The  former  quality  is  marked  by  that  soaring 
hope  with  which  he  watches  the  destinies  of 
man,  heralding  thfe  promise  of  a  Future  on 
which  he — the  professed  enemy  of  Faith — 
had  too  credulous  a  dependence.  The  sec¬ 
ond  we  trace  in  the  childlike  wonder  with 
which  he  regards  the  daily  face  of  Nature; 
all  objects,  from  the  far-off  peak  to  the  flower 
at  the  mountain’s  base,  wearing  for  him  a 
radiance,  as  if  the  glorious  apparition  of  the 
earth  had  but  just  started  into  existence. 
His  disposition  also,  as  it  is  described  by  his 
friends,  cordial  and  full  of  sw  eetness,  though 
threatening  if  assailed, — impetuous,  yet  shy 
at  intervals,  and  when  shy,  opening  no  more, 
— makes  itself  felt  throughout  its  poetry  in 
many  a  passage,  the  sentiment  of  which,  if 
deficient  in  robustness,  is  alive  with  pathetic 
tenderness.  His  character,  too,  affected  as 
it  was  by  outward  accidents,  stands  up  in  his 
works  conspicuous,  for  evil  and  for  good. 
His  poetry,  in  truth,  is  the  embodiment  of  a 
social  creed,  not  only  dogmatic  and  exclusive, 
but  aggressive.  His  song  is  no  voice  from 
Nature’s  recesses,  sent  forth  to  indicate  the 
whereabout  of  sweet  and  secret  passion ; 
still  less  is  it  the  orderly  array  of  thought 
with  which  the  ambitious  scholar  studiously 
adorns  his  theme  and  commends  his  name  to 
posterity.  It  is  the  chaunt  of  the  bard,  or 
rather  the  war-note  of  the  prophet- chief.  In 
the  solitudes  of  the  soul,  and  when  most 
“  hidden  in  the  light  of  thought,”  Shelley 
was  a  public  man — bent  on  political  de¬ 
signs,  such  designs  as  even  now  convulse 
the  world.  His  spirit  did  not,  indeed,  like 
Milton’s,  “  sit  in  the  pomp  of  singing,  robes,” 
but,  to  use  his  own  expression,  **  hovered  in 
verse  o’er  his  accustomed  prey.”  Nor,  in  so 
estimating  himself,  did  he  mistake,  we  think, 
either  his  vocation  or  his  abilities ;  but  he 
greatly  mistook  the  subject  and  himself.  He 
taught  when  he  had  but  begun  to  think, 
and  before  he  had  begun  to  learn  ;  and^the 
perverse  error  which  blinded  his  eyes  was  a 
snare  also  to  his  feet,  and  made  void  one 
half  of  the  work  of  his  hands.  Seldom  have 
such  gifts  been  so  abused.  He  w'as  strong 
in  zeal,  but  weak  through  self-confidence  : 
he  rushed  into  the  fight  without  armor, 
though  with  boundless  courage ;  and  with 
the  weapon  of  an  idle  and  ignorant  scorn  he 
struck,  not  only  at  abuses  and  corruptions, 
which  such  as  he  are  sent  to  plague  and  to 
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destroy,  but  at  truths  older  than  either 
science  or  song,  and  higher  than  his  liighest 
hopes  for  man. 

The  errors  of  Mr.  Shelley  were  not  such  as 
a  true  charity  either  conceals  or  palliates : 
but  as  little  do  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  en¬ 
large  on  them  here.  The  infidelity  of  the 
mind  has  its  root  oftentimes  in  the  will.  The 
gravity  and  the  danger  of  such  error  cannot 
be  exaggerated  ;  but  neither  its  origin,  its 
character,  nor  its  effects  admit  of  being  treat¬ 
ed  of  in  a  few  words.  Infidelity  and  bias-' 
phemy  need  no  epithets  to  characterize  them. 
Partly  to  account  for  his  opinions,  and  partly 
in  the  passion  of  the  hour,  vices  were  impu¬ 
ted  to  Shelley  from  which  we  believe  him  to 
have  been  exempt.  We  should  believe  this 
(were  there  no  other  reason)  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  high  moral  sense,  and  a  nature, 
however  darkened,  neither  corrupt  nor  in¬ 
sincere,  must  be  the  basis  of  all  elevated 
poetry.  One  of  the  lessons  which  we  have 
(to  learn  from  Shelley  is  the  insufficiency  of 
the  highest  moral  aspirations  alone  to  guard 
us  against  lurking  evil  in  our  spiritual  nature; 
and  especially  against  that  of  pride — the 
root  of  infidelity,  and  the  weakness  that  bor¬ 
ders  most  nearly  on  insanity.  Our  theme, 
however,  is  an  humbler  one  than  that  of  the- 
ology,  and  we  shall  allude  to  Mr.  Shelley’s 
errors  only  as  they  affect  him  as  a  poet. 

With  great  moral  energies  he  had  great 
moral  deficiencies.  Few  men  possessed  more 
than  he  that  high  faculty  of  admiration, 
through  which  men  learn  so  much  and  be¬ 
come  so  much.  He  gazed  in  admiration  at 
all  things,  whether  the  triumphs  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  or  the  commonest  achievements  of 
mechanic  skill :  yet  in  all  his  poetry  we  find 
no  trace  of  his  having  possessed  the  kindred, 
but  nobler  habit — that  of  veneration  ;  And 
yet,  to  be  without  veneration  is  to  be  shut 
out  from  a  complete  world, — the  world,  more¬ 
over,  which  contains  that  in  which  we  live. 
The  spirit  of  his  poetry  often  looks  up  in 
wonder  and  glances  around  in  love,  and  flings 
its  gaze  far  forward  in  anger  or  in  scorn  ;  but 
its  eyes  are  never  cast  reverently  downward, 
and  therefore,  even  in  its  zeal  for  truth,  it 
•  overruns  the  ground  in  whicli  truth  lies.  He 
had  an  intellectual  defect  also  which  corre¬ 
sponded  with  this  moral  one.  He  had  no 
power  of  suspending  his  judgment.  He 
could  not  doubt ;  and  his  infidelity  itself  was 
in  part  a  passionate  faith  in  certain  moral 
principles  with  which  he  rashly  assumed 
Christianity  to  be  at  war ;  and  in  part  that 
undiscriminating  hatred  of  priestcraft  to  whicli 
the  fanatics  of  liberty  are  subject.  His  mind 
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was  extraordinarily  keen,  but  deficient  in 
breadth.  Such  minds,  especially  when  irra¬ 
diated  by  an  imagination  addicted  to  meta¬ 
phors,  admit  no  twilight  of  intelligence.  All 
their  thoughts  stand  out  like  realities,  until 
eclipsed  by  rival  thoughts.  This  one-sided¬ 
ness  of  mind  accounts  in  part  for  the  fact, 
otherwise  inexplicable,  of  his  having  denied, 
at  an  age  when  others  at  most  but  doubt — 
and  obtruded  rather  than  confessed  his  infi¬ 
delity.  His  temper  also  was  impetuous,  to  a 
degree  that,  while  it  misapplied  his  reason¬ 
ings,  deprived  his  poetry  of  that  perfect 
sanity  which  we  find  in  the  great  masters. 
He  was  aware  that  it  lacked  self-possession 
and  serenity.  It  lacked  it  because  his  whole 
nature — constitutional,  intellectual,  and  mor¬ 
al — was  deficient  in  gravity.  He  wrote, 
moreover,  ambitiously,  and  with  too  much 
effort :  And  his  genius  was  to  a  slight  de¬ 
gree  sophisticated  by  egotism.  The  ideal  of 
every  poet  includes  something  of  himself ; 
and  Shelley’s  nature,  in  its  militant  capacity, 
is  indicated  in  his  two  most  important  works, 
his  “Prometheus”  and  his  “Revolt  of  Islam:” 
but  his  “  Alastor,”  “  Prince  Athanase,”  and 
many  of  his  minor  poems,  prove  that  he  was 
fond  of  dwelling  upon  it  in  other  relations, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  anatomical  scrutiny.  We 
should  err,  however,  in  our  estimate  of  Shel- 
ley’s  genius  if  we  did  not  allow  for  the  degree 
in  which  its  products  were  modified  by  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Ill  health  had  preyed  on  him 
till  his  natural  sensibility  had  been  heighten¬ 
ed  into  nervous  irritability.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  together  with  the  belief  that  his  time 
in  this  world  was  short,  made  him  over-task 
his  faculties,  which  were  thus  ever  in  a  hectic 
state  of  excitement.  The  abstract  habit  of 
his  mind  gave  an  additional  daring  to  his 
conclusions;  and  that  habit  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  between  him  and  his  coun¬ 
trymen  there  was  war.  Isolation,  indeed,  al¬ 
ways  intensifies,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
energies  of  speculative  men ;  whose  powers 
are  at  once  tamed  down  and  enriched  when 
merged  in  friendly  communion  with  other 
minds.  In  the  case  of  Shelley  it  also  left 
his  poetic  education  incomplete.  He  had 
carefully  fed  his  mind  on  all  things  beautiful 
and  sublime  ;  nor  had  the  influences  of  study, 
philosophical,  scientific,  and  *  political,  been 
wanting  to  him:  But  living  remote  from 
practical  life,  his  genius  lacked  one  species 
of  nourishment,  the  knowledge  that  comes 
by  experience.  It  had  never  been  disci¬ 
plined. 

To  estimate  justly  the  faults  as  well  as  the 
merits  of  the  truly  ^eat  is  a  duty  which  we 
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owe  not  only  to  truth  and  to  ourselvfes,  but 
to  them.  It  is  only  when  we  know  what 
hinderances  were  opposed  to  their  greatness 
by  the  forfeits  exacted  from  their  weakness, 
that  we  can  know  to  what  that  greatness 
might,  without  such  obstacles,  have  amount¬ 
ed.  We  can  but  guess,  therefore,  what 
would  have  been  the  mature  works  of  such  a 
mind  as  Shelley’s,  when  the  soil  had  cooled 
down  sufficiently  to  produce  healthy  growths. 
The  manhood  of  human  life  is  still  but  the 
boyhood  of  genius :  yet  how  much  has  he 
not  done  in  his  brief  span  !  There  is  not  one 
of  his  larger  works  which  is  not  a"  storehouse 
of  condensed  thought  and  beauty — whatever 
may  be  its  faults  in  the  way  of  unreality  or 
exaggeration.  His  “  Hymn  on  Intellectual 
Beauty,”  his  odes  to  “  Liberty,”  to  “  Naples,” 
to  **  the  West  Wind,”  his  “  Cloud,”  his  “  Sky¬ 
lark,”  and  many  a  choral  ode  in  his  Lyrical 
Dramas,  are  in  themselves  a  conclusive  an¬ 
swer  to  a  charge  frequently  brought  against 
English  Poetry,  namely,  that  it  has  seldom 
soared  into  the  highest  region  of  lyrical  in¬ 
spiration  :  and  in  his  shorter  pieces  there  are 
numerous  snatches  of  song  to  which  the 
term  “  essential  poetry”  would  not  be  mis¬ 
applied — poems  not  only  of  magnetic  power, 
but  as  flawless  as  the  diamond,  and  in  their 
minuteness  as  perfect  as  the  berry  on  the 
tree  or  the  bubble  on  the  fountain.  Great 
indeed  is  the  bequest  which  Shelley  has  left 
us :  and  it  is  not  without  somewhat  of  re¬ 
morseful  sorrow  that  we  remember  what  life 
gave  him  in  return.  Looking  on  what  is 
past  and  gone  through  the  serene  medium 
of  distance,  all  petty  details  vanish  from  our 
view,  and  a  few  great  realities  stand  bare. 
In  sad  retrospection  we  look  forth — and  we 
see  a  man  and  a  life !  A  young  man,  noble 
in  genius,  in  heart  ardent,  full  of  love,  his 
whole  being  expanded  to  all  genial  and  cheer¬ 
ing  influences  as  “  a  vine-leaf  in  the  sun ;” — 
such  an  one  we  behold,  endowed  richly  with 
the  treasured  stores  of  old  learning  and  cher¬ 
ished  hopes  for  future  man.  With  the  joy 
of  a  strong  swimmer  he  flings  himself  upon 
the  stream  of  life — and  finds  himself  bleeding 
and  broken  on  the  rocks  it  covers !  To  say 
**  it  was  his  own  fault”  is  a  mode  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  matter  rather  compendious  than 
(to  us)  satisfactory.  For  his  errors  he  is 
answerable  at  another  tribunal  than  ours. 
The  age  which  parUikes  of  and  fosters  such 
errors  may  find  time  to  remember  his  suffer¬ 
ings  as  well.  Through  trials  not  the  less 
severe  because  not  unprovoked,  he  fought 
his  way  if  not  in  peace  of  coftscience,  yet 
certainly  with  high  courage  and  heroic  hope. 


He  deemed  that  he  had  lived  long.  But  he 
was  only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  when  the 
Mediterranean  waves  closed  above  his  head. 

A  sad  career  was  his : — He  had  his  intellect¬ 
ual  resources,  and  he  had  friends ;  yet  his 
was  a  sad  career;  and  worthy  of  deeper 
thoughts  than  belong  either  to  the  region  of 
adulation  or  of  anger. 

The  genius  of  Keats  was  Grecian  to  a  far 
higher  degree  than  that  of  Shelley.  His  sense 
of  beauty  was  profounder  still ;  and  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  that  in  which  Shelley’s  poetry 
was  deficient — Repose.  Tranquillity  is  no 
high  merit  if  it  be  attained  at  the  expense  of 
ardor ;  but  the  two  qualities  are  not  incom¬ 
patible.  The  ardor  of  Shelley’s  nature  shows 
itself  in  a  strong  evolution  of  thought  and 
succession  of  imagery ; — that  of  Keats  in  a 
still  intensity.  The  former  was  a  fiery  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  latter  was  a  profound  passion. 
Rushing  through  regions  of  unlimited 
thought,  Shelley  could  but  throw  out  hints 
which  are  often  suggestive  only.  His  de¬ 
signs  are  alv/ays  outline  sketches,  and  the 
lines  of  light  in  which  they  are  drawn  remind 
us  of  that  “  temple  of  a  spirit”  described  by 
him,  the  walls  of  which  revealed 

“  A  tale  of  passionate  change  divinely  taught. 

Which  in  their  winged  dance  unconscious  genii 
wrought.” 

Truth  and  action  may  be  thus  emblemed  ; 
but  beauty  is  a  thing  of  shape  and  of  color, 
not  of  light  merely,  and  rest  is  essential  to  it. 
That  mystic  rapidity  of  interwoven  thought, 
in  which  Shelley  exulted,  was  foreign  to  the 
deeper  temperament  of  Keats.  One  of  his 
canons  of  poetry  was,  that  “  its  touches  of 
beauty  should  never  be  half-way,  thereby 
making  the  reader  breathless,  instead  of  con¬ 
tent.  The  rise,  the  progress,  the  setting  of 
imagery,  should,  like  the  sun,  come  naturally 
to  the  poet,  shine  over  him,  and  set  soberly, 
although  in  magnificence,  leaving  him  in  the 
luxury  of  twilight.”  He  disliked  all  poetical 
surprises,  aud  affirmed  that  poetry  “  should 
strike  the  reader  as  a  w'ording  of  his  own 
highest  thoughts,  and  appear  almost  a  re¬ 
membrance.”  Shelley’s  genius,  like  the  eagle 
he  describes, 

“  Runs  down  the  slanted  sunlight  of  the  dawn.” 

But,  beauty  moves  ever  in  curved  lines,  like 
the  celestial  bodies,  and  even  in  movement 
stimulates  rest.  Beauty  was  the  adornment 
of  Shelley’s  poetry  ;  it  was  the  very  essence 
of  Keats’s.  There  is  in  his  poetry  not  only 
a  constant  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful, — there- 
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is  a  thirst  for  it  never  to  be  satisfied,  of  which 
we  are  reminded  by  his  portrait.  Shelley 
admired  the  beautiful,  Keats  was  absorbed 
in  it ;  and  admired  it  no  more  than  an  infant 
admires  the  mother  at  whose  breast  he  feeds. 
That  deep  absorption  excluded  all  conscious¬ 
ness  of  self, — nay,  every  intrusion  of  alien 
thought ;  and  while  the  genius  of  others,  too 
often  like  a  double-reflecting  crystal,  returns 
a  twofold  image,  that  poetic  vision  which 
day  by  day  grew  clearer  before  Keats  was  an 
image  of  beauty  only,  whole  and  unbroken. 
There  is  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “a  child  of  song,”  as  applied  to  him. 
Not  only  his  outward  susceptibilities  retained 
throughout  the  freshness  of  infancy,  but  his 
whole  nature  possessed  that  integrity  which 
belongs  but  to  childhood,  or  to  the  purest 
and  most  energetic  genius.  When  the  poetic 
mood  was  not  on  him,  though  his  heart  was 
full  of  manly  courage,  there  was  much  of  a 
child’s  waywardness,  want  of  self-command, 
and  inexperienced  weakness  in  his  nature. 
His  poetry  is  never  /j/rc«i7c.  It  is  either  the 
stammer  of  the  child  or  the  “  large  utterance 
of  the  early  gods.” 

Keats  possessed  eminently  the  rare  gift 
of  invention — as  is  proved  by  the  narrative 
poems  he  has  left  behind.  He  had  also, 
though  without  Shelley’s  constructive  skill 
as  to  the  architecture  of  sentences,  a  depth, 
significance,  and  power  of  diction,  which 
even  the  imitalional  affectation  to  be  found 
in  his  earliest  productions,  could  not  disguise. 
He  instinctively  selects  the  words  which  ex¬ 
hibit  the  more  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
objects  described.  The  most  remarkable 
property  of  his  poetry,  however,  is  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  it  combines  the  sensuous  with 
the  ideal.  The  sensuousness  of  Keats’s 
poetry  might  have  degenerated  into  the 
•sensual,  but  for  the  ideality  that  e.\alted  it, 
— a  union  which  existed  in  consequence  of 
a  connection  not  less  intimate  between  his 
sensitiye  temperament  and  his  wide  imagina¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  we  haye  had  no  other  instance 
oC  a  bodily  constitution  so  poetical.  With 
him  all  things  were  more  or  less  sensational ; 
his  mental  faculties  being,  as  it  were,  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  sensitive  part  of  his 
nature — as  the  sense  of  sight,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  Mesmerists,  is  diffused 
throughout  the  body  on  some  occasions  of 
unusual  excitement.  His  body  seemed  to 
think  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sometimes 
appears  hardly  to  have  known  whether  he 
possessed  aught  but  body.  His  whole  na¬ 
ture  partook  of  a  sensational  character  in 
this  respect,  namely,  that  every  thought  and 


sentiment  came  upon  him  with  the  sudden¬ 
ness,  and  appealed  to  him  with  the  reality 
of  a  sensation.  It  is  not  the  lowest  only, 
but  also  the  loftiest  part  of  our  being  to 
which  this  character  of  unconsciousness  and 
immediateness  belongs.  Intuitions  and  as¬ 
pirations  are  spiritual  sensations  ;  while  the 
physical  perceptions  and  appetites  are  bodily 
intuitions.  Instinct  itself  is  but  a  lower  form 
of  inspiration ;  and  the  highest  virtue  be¬ 
comes  a  spiritual  instinct.  It  was  in  the 
intermediate  part  of  our  nature  that  Keats 
had  but  a  small  part.  His  mind  had  little 
affinity  with  whatever  belonged  to  the  region 
of  the  merely  probable.  To  his  heart, 
kindly  as  he  was,  everything  in  the  outer 
world  seemed  foreign,  except  that  which  for 
the  time  engrossed  it.  His  nature  was  Epi¬ 
curean  at  one  side,  Platonist  at  the  other — 
and  both  by  irresistible  instinct.  The  Aris¬ 
totelian  definition,  the  Stoical  dogma,  the 
Academical  disputation,  were  to  him  all  alike 
unmeaning.  His  poetic  gift  was  not  a  sepa- 
rate  faculty  which  he  could  exercise  or  re¬ 
strain  as  he  pleased,  and  direct  to  whatever 
object  he  chose.  It  was  when  “  by  predom¬ 
inance  of  thought  oppressed  ”  that  there  fell 
on  him  that  still,  poetic  vision  of  truth  and 
beauty  which  only  thus  truly  comes.  The 
“  burden”  of  his  inspiration  came  to  him  “  in 
leni  aura,”  like  the  visits  of  the  gods ;  yet  his 
fragile  nature  bent  before  it  like  a  reed  i  it 
was  not  shaken  or  disturbed,  but  wielded  by 
it  w’holly. 

To  the  sluggish  temperaments  of  ordinary 
men  excitement  is  pleasure.  The  fervor  of 
Keats  preyed  upon  him, with  a  pain  from 
which  Shelley  was  protected  by  a  mercurial 
mobility  ;  and  it  was  with  the  languor  of  rest 
that  Keats  associated  the  idea  of  enjoyment. 
How  much  is  implied  in  this  description  of 
exhaustion  !  “  Pleasure  has  no  show  of  en¬ 

ticement,  and  Pain  no  unbearable  frown ; 
neither  Poetry,  nor  Ambition,  nor  Love  have 
any  alertness  of  countenance  ;  as  they  pass 
me  by  they  seem  rather  like  three  figures  on 
a  Greek  vase — two  men  and  a  woman,  whom 
no  one  but  myself  could  distinguish  in  their 
disguisement.  This  is  the  only  happiness  ; 
and  is  a  rare  instance  of  advantage  in  the 
body  overcoming  the  mind.” — (P.  264,  vol.i.) 
A  nobler  relief  was  afforded  to  him  by  that 
versatility  which  made  him  live  in  the  ob¬ 
jects  around  him.  It  is  thus  that  he  writes : 
— “  I  scarcely  remember  counting  on  any 
happiness.  I  look  not  for  it,  if  it  be  not  in 
the  present  hour.  Nothing  startles  me  be¬ 
yond  the  moment.  The  setting  sun  will  al¬ 
ways  set  me  to  rights ;  or  if  a  sparrow  were 
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before  my  window,  I  take  part  in  its  exist-  | 
ence,  and  pick  with  it,  about  the  gravel.” 
(P.  67,  vol.  i.)  Elsewhere  he  speaks  thus 
of  that  form  of  poetic  genius  which  belonged 
to  him,  and  which  he  contra-distinguishes 
from  the  “egotistical  sublime.”  “It  has 
no  self.  It  is  everything  and  nothing — it 
has  no  character — it  enjoys  light  and  shade 
— it  lives  in  gusts,  be  it  foul  or  fair,  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  mean  or  elevated — it  has 
as  much  delight  in  conceiving  an  lago  as 
an  Imogen.’’  (P.  221,  vol.  i.)  In  this  pas¬ 
sage,  as  elsewhere,  he  seems  to  confound 
versatility  with  the  absence  of  personal  char¬ 
acter.  That  versatility  of  imagination  is, 
however,  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
depth  of  nature  and  tenacity  of  purpose  we 
have  already  observed ;  and  our  opinion  is 
con6rmed  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  Milnes,  whose 
life  of  Keats,  from  which  we  have  so  largely 
quoted,  is  enriched  with  many  pieces  of  ad¬ 
mirable  (mticism.  Keats’s  versatility  show¬ 
ed  itself,  like  Mr.  Tennyson’s,  not  only  in  the 
dramatic  skill  with  which  he  realized  various 
and  alien  forms  of  existence,  but  also,  though 
to  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  fact  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  poetry  varied  according  to  the 
model  he  had  been  studying.  In  “  Endym- 
ion”  he  reminds  us  of  Chaucer  and  Spen¬ 
ser  ;  in  “  Hyperion”  of  Milton  ;  in  his  “  Cap 
and  Bells”  of  Ariosto ;  and  in  his  drama, 
the  last  act  of  which  is  very  fine,  of  Ford. 
Mr.  Milnes  remarks,  with  reference  to  the 
last  two  works,  that  Keats’s  occasional  re¬ 
semblance  to  other  poets,  though  it  proves 
that  his  genius  was  still  in  a  growing  state, 
in  no  degree  detracts  from  his  originality. 
He  did  not  imitate  others,  Mr.  Milnes  ob¬ 
serves,  so  much  as  emulate  them ;  and  no 
matter  whom  he  may  resemble,  he  is  still 
always  himself. 

The  character  of  Keats’s  intellect  corre¬ 
sponded  well  with  his  large  imagination  and 
versatile  temperament.  He  had  not  Mr. 
Shelley’s  various  and  sleepless  faculties,  but 
he  had  the  larger  mind.  Keats  could  neither 
form  systems  nor  dispute  about  them ; 
though  germs  of  deep  and  original  thought 
are  to  be  found  scattered  in  his  most  care¬ 
less  letters.  The  two  friends  used  some¬ 
times  to  contend  as  to  the  relative  worth  of 
truth  and  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  the  visible 
embodiment  of  a  certain  species  of  truth  ; 
and  it  was  with  that  species  that  the  mind 
of  Keats,  which  always  worked  in  and  through 
the  sensibilities,  held  conscious  relations.  He 
fancied  that  he  had  no  access  to  philosophy, 
because  he  was  averse  to  definitions  and 
dogmas,  and  sometimes  saw  glimpses  of 


truth  in  adverse  systems.  His  mind  had 
itself  much  of  that  “  negative  capability” 
which  he  remarked  on  as  a  large  part  of 
Shakspeare’s  greatness,  and  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  power  “  of  being  in  uncertain¬ 
ties,  mysteries,  doubts,  without  any  irritable 
reaching  after  fact  and  reason.”  (P.  93,  vol. 
i.)  There  is  assuredly  such  a  thing  as  philo¬ 
sophical  doubt,  as  well  as  of  philosophic&l 
belief :  it  is  the  doubt  which  belongs  to  the 
mind,  not  to  the  will ;  to  which  we  are  not 
drawn  by  love  of  singularity,  and  from  which 
we  are  not  scared  by  nervous  tremors  ;  the 
doubt  which  is  not  the  denial  of  anything, 
so  much  as  the  proving  of  all  things  ;  the 
doubt  of  one  who  would  rather  walk  in 
mystery  than  in  false  lights,  who  waits  that 
he  may  win,  and  who  prefers  the  broken 
fragments  of  truth  to  the  imposing  com¬ 
pleteness  of  a  delusion.  Such  is  that  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  a  large  mind,  which  a  small  mind 
cannot  understand ;  and  such  no  doubt  was, 
in  part,  that  of  Keats,  who  was  fond  of  say¬ 
ing  that  “  every  point  of  thought  is  the 
centre  of  an  intellectual  world.”  The  passive 
part  of  intellect,  the  powers  of  susceptibility 
and  appreciation,  Keats  possessed  to  an  al¬ 
most  infinite  degree  :  but  in  this  respect  his 
mind  appears  to  have  been  cast  in  a  feminine 
mould  ;  and  that  masculine  energy  which 
Shakspeare  combined  with  a  susceptive  tem¬ 
perament  unfathomably  deep,  in  him  either 
existed  deficiently,  or  had  not  had  time  for 
its  development. 

If  we  turn  from  the  poet  to  the  man, 
from  the  works  to  the  life,  the  retrospect  is 
less  painful  in  the  case  of  Keats  than  of 
Shelley.  He  also  suffered  from  ill-health, 
and  from  a  temperament  which,  when  its 
fine  edge  had  to  encounter  the  jars  of  life, 
was  subject  to  a  morbid  despondency :  but 
he  had  many  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  his 
power  of  enjoyment  was  extraordinary.  His 
disposition,  which  was  not  only  sweet  and 
simple,  but  tolerant  and  kindly,  procured 
and  preserved  for  him  many  friends.  It 
has  l^en  commonly  supposed  that  adverse 
criticism  had  wounded  him  deeply  :  but  the 
charge  receives  a  complete  refutation  from 
a  letter  written  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 
In  it  he  says,  “  Praise  or  blame  has  but  a 
momentary  effect  on  the  man  whose  love  of 
beauty  in  the  abstract  makes  him  a  severe 
critic  on  his  own  works.  ...  I  will  write 
independently.  I  have  written  independently 
wit hou!  judgment.  I  may  writejndependently, 
and  with  judgment,  hereafter.  The  Genius  of 
Poetry  must  work  out  its  own  salvation  in 
a  man.  ...  I  was  never  afraid  of  failure.” 
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There  are,  however,  trials  in  the  world 
from  which  the  most  imaginative  cannot  es¬ 
cape  ;  and  which  are  more  real  than  those 
which  self-love  alone  can  make  important  to 
us.  Keats’s  sensibility  amounted  to  disease. 

I  w'ould  reject,”  he  writes,  a  Petrarchal 
coronation — on  account  of  my  dying  day — 
and  because  women  have  cancers  !”  A  few 
nfbnths  later,  after  visiting  the  house  of 
Burns,  he  wrote  thus, — “  His  misery  is  a  dead 
w'eight  on  the  nimbleness  of  one’s  quill :  I 
tried  to  forget  it  ...  it  won’t  do.  ...  We 
can  see,  horribly  clear,  in  the  works  of  such 
a  man,  his  whole  life,  as  if  we  were  God’s 
spies.”  (P.  I7l.)  It  was  this  extreme  sen¬ 
sibility,  not  less  than  his  ideal  tendencies, 
which  made  him  shrink  with  prescient  fear 
from  the  world  of  actual  things.  Reality 
frowned  above  him  like  a  cliff  seen  by  a  man 
in  a  nightmare  dream.  It  fell  on  him  at  last! 
The  most  interesting  of  all  his  letters  is  that 
to  his  brother  (p.  224,  vol.  i.),  in  which  he, 
with  little  anticipation  of  results,  describes 
his  first  meeting  with  the  Oriental  beauty 
who  soon  after  became  the  object  of  his  j 
passion.  In  love  he  had  always  l^en,  in  one 
sense  :  and  personal  love  was  but  the  devo¬ 
tion  to  that  in  a  concentrated  form  which  he 
had  previously  and  more  safely  loved  as  a 
thing  scattered  and  diffused.  He  loved  and 
he  won ;  but  death  cheated  him  of  the  prize. 
Tragical  indeed  were  his  sufferings  during 
the  months  of  his  dcLline.  In  leaving  life 
he  lost  what  can  never  be  known  by  the 
multitudes  who  but  half  live  :  and  poetry  at 
least  could  assuredly  have  presented  him 
but  in  scant  measure  with  the  consolations 
which  the  Epicurean  can  dispense  with  most 
easily,  but  which  are  needed  most  by  those 
whose  natures  are  most  spiritual,  and  whose 
thirst  after  immortality  is  strongest.  Let  us 
not,  how’ever,  intrude  into  what  we  know  not. 
In  many  things  we  are  allow’ed  to  rejoice 
with  him.  His  life  had  been  one  long  revel. 

The  open  sky,”  he  writes  to  a  friend,  “sits 
upon  our  senses  like  a  sapphire  crown :  the 
air  is  our  robe -of  state;  the  earth  is  our 
throne  ;  and  the  sea  a  mighty  minstrel  play¬ 
ing;  before  it !”  Less  a  human  being  than  an 
Imagination  embodied,  he  passed,  “like  a 
new-born  spirit,”  over  a  world  that  for  him 
ever  retained  the  dew  of  the  morning ;  and 
bathing  in  all  its  freshest  joys  he  partook  but 
little  of  its  stain. 

Shelley  and  Keats  remained  with  us  only 
long  enough  to  let  us  know  how  much  we 
have  lost — 

“We  have  beheld  these  lights,  but  not  possessed 
them.” 
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The  genius  of  the  poet  whose  latest  work 
we  have  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  has  been  more  justly  appreciated  than 
that  of  either  of  them  :  But  it  will  now  prob¬ 
ably  be  asked  to  which  of  the  two  great 
schools  of  English  poetry  illustrated  by  us 
he  is  to  be  referred  ?  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  not  easy,  for  in  truth  he  has  much 
in  c  mmon  with  both.  His  earlier  poems 
might  sometimes  he  classed  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  with  those  of  Shelley  and  Keats :  For, 
the  three  have  in  common  an  ardent  temper¬ 
ament,  a  versatile  imagination,  and  an  admi¬ 
rable  power  of  embodying  the  classical ;  but 
in  other  respects  they  differ  widely.  Ten¬ 
nyson  has  indeed,  like  Keats,  with  whom  he 
has  most  in  common,  a  profound  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  a  calm  and  often  soft  intensity, 
a  certain  voluptuousness  in  style,  that  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  Venetian  school  of  painting, 
and  a  marvelous  depth  and  affluence  of  dic¬ 
tion — hut  here  the  resemblance  «;nds.  We 
do  not  yet  observe  in  his  works,  to  the  same 
degree,  that  union  of  strength  with  lightness 
and  freedom  of  touch,  which,  like  the  uner¬ 
ring  but  unlabored  handling  of  a  great  mas¬ 
ter,  characterized  Keats’s  latest  works.  On 
the  other  hand,  Tennyson  has  greater  variety. 
Wide,  indeed,  is  his  domain — extending  as  it 
does  from  that  of  Keats,  whose  chief  char¬ 
acteristic  was  ideal  beauty,  to  that  of  Burns, 
whose  songs,  native  to  the  soil,  gush  out  as 
spontaneously  as  the  warbling  of  the  bird  or 
the  murmuring  of  the  brook.  Even  in  their 
delineation  of  beauty,  how  different  are  the 
two  poets  !  In  Keats  that  beauty  is  chiefly 
beauty  of  form  ;  in  Tenny&on  that  of  color 
has  at  least  an  equal  place :  one  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  while  Keats,  in  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  nature,  contents  himself  with  em¬ 
bodying  separate  objects  with  a  luxurious 
vividness,  Tennyson’s  gallery  abounds  with 
cool  far-stretching  landscapes,  in  which  the 
fair  green  plain  and  winding  river,  and  violet 
mountain  ridge  and  peaks  of  remotest  snow, 
are  harmonized  through  all  the  gradations  of 
aerial  distance.  Yet  his  is  not  to  be  classed 
with  that  recent  poetry  which  has  been  noted 
for  a  devotion,  almost  religious,  to  mere  out¬ 
ward  nature.  His  landscapes,  like  those  of 
Titian,  are  for  the  most  part  but  a  beautiful 
background  to  the  figures.  Men  and  man¬ 
ners  are  more  his  theme  than  nature.  His 
genius  seems  to  tend  as  naturally  to  the 
idyllic  as  that  of  Shelley  did  to  the  lyrical, 
or  that  of  Keats  to  the  epic. 

The  moral  range  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poetry, 
too,  is  as  wide  as  the  imaginative.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  how  little  place,  notwithstanding 
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the  ardor  of  Shelley  and  of  Keats;  is  given 
in  their  works,  to  the  affections  properly  so 
called.  They  abound  in  emotion  and  pas¬ 
sion:  in  which  respect  Mr.  Tennyson  resem¬ 
bles  them ;  but  he  is  not  less  happy  in  the 
delineation  of  those  human  affections  which 
depend  not  on  instinct  or  imagination  alone, 
but  which,  growing  out  of  the  heart,  are 
modified  by  circumstance  and  association, 
and  constitute  the  varied  texture  of  social 
existence.  His  poetry  is  steeped  in  the  char¬ 
ities  of  life,  which  he  accompanies  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  He  has  a  Shakspearean 
enjoyment  in  whatever  is  human,  and  a 
Shakspearean  indulgence  for  the  frailties  of 
humanity ;  the  life  which  his  verse  illustrates 
with  a  genial  cheer  or  a  forlorn  pathos,  is 
life  in  its  homely  honesty,  life  with  its  old 
familiar  associations  and  accidents,  its  “  merry 
quips,”  remembered  sadly  at  the  death  of 
the  old  year,  its  “  flowing  can”  and  its  “empty 
cup.”  The  truth  of  this  statement  will  at 
once  be  recognized  by  all  who  have  read  his 
“  Miller’s  Daughter,”  his  “  May  Queen,”  and 
“  New  Year’s  Eve,”  with  their  beautiful 
“  Conclusion his  “  Dora,”  “  Audley  Court,” 

“  Talking  Oak,”  or  his  “  Lyrical  Mono¬ 
logue.” 

Nor  is  his  intellectual  region  less  ample. 
Many  of  his  poems  are  the  embodiment  of 
deep  philosophical  speculations  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  life.  We  allude  to  such  pieces  as 
the  “  Palace  of  Art,”  “  The  Two  Voices,” 
the  “  Vision  of  Sin,”  and  those  brief  but  ad¬ 
mirable  political  poems,  “  You  ask  me  why 
though  ill  at  ease,”  and  “  Of  old  sat  Free¬ 
dom  on  the  Heights.”  In  these  poems, 
whether  metaphysical  or  ethical,  there  is  a 
characteristic  difference  between  the  style  of 
Mr.  Tennyson  and  Shelley  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  was  essentially  dogmatic  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  part  of  his  works,  while  the  former, 
with  an  interest  not  less  deep  in  the  intellect¬ 
ual  and  political  progress  of  the  human 
race,  speaks  only  in  the  way  of  suggestion, 
and  in  his  significant  hints  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Keats’s  expression,  “  Man  should  not  dispute 
or  assert,  but  whisper  results  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor.”  In  this  department  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
poetry  we  can,  perhaps,  trace  the  influences 
of  German  literature,  modified  by  an  Eng-- 
lish  mind,  and,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  by 
English  traditions. 

Mr.  Tennyson’s  genius,  so  far  as  we  can 
pretend  Uo  judge  of  what  is  so  large  and 
manifold,  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  most  strik- 
ingly  characterized  by  that  peculiar  species 
of  versatility  which,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  is  the  application  of  the  dramatic  fac¬ 


ulty  to  other  subjects  instead  of  the  dram  a 
All  his  important  poems  are  complete  embod¬ 
iments,  not  merely  illustrations  of  the  subject 
treated.  Each  is  evidently  the  result  of  long 
musings,  meditative  and  imaginative;  and 
each  represents,  in  its  integrity  and  distinct¬ 
ness,  an  entire  system  of  thought,  sentiment, 
manners,  and  imagery.  Each  is  a  window 
from  which  we  have  a  vista  of  a  new  and 
distinct  world.  In  each,  too,  we  come  to 
know  far  more  of  the  characters  than  is  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated ;  we  know  their  past  as  well 
as  their  present,  and  speculate  about  their 
associates.  How  much,  for  instance,  of  our 
time  and  country  do  we  find  in  “  Locksley 
Hall,”  that  admirable  delineation  of  the  mod¬ 
em  Outlaw,  the  over-developed  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  youth,  the  spoilt  child  and  cast-away 
son  of  the  nineteenth  century !  How  many 
tracts  against  asceticism  are  condensed  in  his 
St.  Simeon  !  Whether  idyllic  or  philosophic 
in  form,  not  a  few  of  these  poems  are  at 
heart  dramas.  If  it  were  true,  which  we 
cannot  believe,  that  the  drama  is  amongst  us 
but  an  anachronism,  such  poems  would  be 
perhaps  the  most  appropriate  substitute  for 
it.  They  are  remarkable  also  as  works  of 
art.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  a  great  artist nor 
would  it  have  been  possible  without  much 
study,  as  well  as  a  singular  plastic  power,  to 
have  given  his  poems  that  perfection  of  shape 
which  enables  a  slender  mould  to  sustain  a 
various  interest. 

It  is  frequently  asked  whether  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  is  capable  of  producing  a  great  and  na¬ 
tional  work.  Hitherto  such  has  obviously 
not  been  his  ambition ;  nor  can  we  think  any 
man  wise  who,  instead  of  keeping  such  a 
design  steadily  before  him,  and  making  all 
his  labors  a  preparation  for  it,  embarks  on 
the  execution  of  it  at  a  period  earlier  than 
that  at  which  his  faculties  and  his  experience 
approach  their  maturity.  A  great  poem  is 
a  great  action ;  and  requires  the  assiduous 
exercise  of  those  high  moral  powers  with 
which  criticism  has  no  concern,  and  action 
much  ; — courage,  pmdencfe,  enterprise,  pa¬ 
tience,  self-reliance  founded  on  self-knowl¬ 
edge,  a  magnanimous  superiority  to  petty  ob¬ 
stacles,  a  disinterested  devotion  to  art  for  its 
own  sake,  and  for  that  of  all  which  it  inter¬ 
prets  and  communicates.  Should  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson  devote  himself  to  a  great  work,  he  has 
already  exhibited  the  faculties  necessary  for 
his  success :  But,  whether  he  writes  it  or  not 
he  has  taken  his  place  among  the  true  poets 
of  his  country.  With  reference  to  a  national 
poem,  and  to  our  previous  observations  con¬ 
cerning  the  ideal  and  the  national  in  poetry. 
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we  may  remark,  that  Mr.  Tennyson’s  prog¬ 
ress  has  constantly  been  toward  the  latter, 
while  he  has  carried  along  with  him  many 
attributes  of  the  former.  His  early  poems, 
steeped  as  they  were  in  a  certain  fruit-like 
richness,  and  illumined  by  gleams  of  an  ima¬ 
gination  at  once  radiant  and  pathetic,  like 
the  lights  of  an  evening  horizon,  were  defi¬ 
cient,  as  all  young  poetry  is,  in  subject  and 
substance.  They  had  then  also  a  defect, 
which  they  shared  with  much  of  Shelley’s 
and  some  of  Keats’s — that  of  appearing  po¬ 
etry,  distilled  from  poetry,  rather  than  drawn 
from  the  living  sources  of  life  and  of  truth. 
But  that  defect  has  long  since  been  corrected ; 
and  it  is  observable,  that  in  proportion  as  his 
poetry  has  become  more  robust  and  charac¬ 
teristic,  it  has  also  become  more  home-bred. 
He  has  given  us  admirably  characteristic 
landscapes  from  almost  all  countries ;  but  it 
is  plainly  among  the  meads  and  lawns  of  his 
native  land  that  his  imagination  finds  a  home. 
Nor  is  it  English  scenery  only  that  he  illus¬ 
trates  with  such  truth  and  power,  but  Eng¬ 
lish  manners  likewise ;  indeed,  when  we  say 
that  his  poetry  does  not  shrink  from  the  in¬ 
terests  and  accidents  of  daily  life,  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  English  life  to  which  we  refer.  It  is 
not  merely  the  romantic  tale  that  he  records, 
as  in  “  Godiva”  and  “  The  Lord  of  Burleigh,” 
but  many  a  modern  trait  from  the  village 
green,  the  corn-field,  the  manor-house,  many 
a  recollection  from  college  life,  or  the  social 
circle.  The  tale  which  we  have  reviewed, 
though  not  English  in  subject,  is  yet  eminently 
English  in  its  setting.  That  modem  England 
does  not  contain  the  materials  of  poetry  we 
cannot  believe,  as  long  as  we  find  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  faculties  that  tend  to  poetry  ;  but 
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those  materials  unquestionably  are  obscured 
by  the  rubbish  that  now  overlays  them ;  and 
to  extricate  and  exhibit  them  requires,  there¬ 
fore,  unusual  poetic  discernment.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  illustrating  our  modem  manners  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  they  include  much 
from  which  poetic  sympathies  recoil.  A  deep 
interest  in  national  manners  and  history  is  the 
best  imaginative  preparation  for  a  national 
poem.  In  what  way  the  poetical  side  of 
modem  life  might  be  seized  and  set  forth  on 
a  large  scale,  is  a  problem  well  worth  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but  our  limits  deter  us  from  even 
an  attempt  at  the  solution  of  it.  Assuredly 
that  life  will  not  be  poetically  exhibited  merely 
by  allusions  to  its  outward  accidents, — its 
railways,  and  its  steamboats,  or  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  poetry,  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan, 
to  the  disputes  of  the  hour.  To  delineate 
modern  life,  the  first  thing  must  be  to  under¬ 
stand  human  life ;  and  the  second  to  trace  its 
permanent  relations  as  they  are  modified  by 
the  more  essential  characteristics  of  modem 
society.  In  this  process  the  poet  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  in  proportion  as  his  sympathies  are 
vivid,  as  his  habits  are  thoughtful,  and  as 
his  versatile  imagination  unites  itself  to  fixed 
principles.  The  sympathies  which  give  power 
to  those  who  feel  them,  are  such  as  help 
their  immediate  objects  likewise.  The  man 
must  feel  himself  a  part  of  that  life  which  he 
would  illustrate  (though  the  poet  in  the  man, 
must  ever  preserve  his  isolation) ;  the  hand 
must  inform  the  heart,  and  the  heart  direct 
the  mind ;  for  it  is  through  the  neighborly 
duties  alone  that  the  universal  relations  of 
society  become  understood  yjtally.  Scanned 
in  speculation  alone,  they  are  a  theme  for  the 
philosopher,  not  the  .poet. 


SONNET  TO  WILBERFOROE. 


Chasts  orator !  whoee  silv’ry  voice,  when  strung 
To  lofty  subjects  hitherto  untaught, 

Unheard  in  senate-house  or  regal  fort, 

With  vigor  to  thy  theme  adapted,  rung, 

What  need’st  thou  that  thy  effigy  be  hung 
Where  heroes  lie  who  by  Trafalgar  sought 
A  grave  illustrious,  and  priests  who’ve  bought 


A  resting-place  Plantagenets  among  ? 

In  Libya,  where  the  sun,  a  glaring  flame 
Resembling,  bums  the  arid  plains,  and  where 
The  Senegal  pursues  his  tardy  course. 

Most  fervently,  in  their  diurnal  prayer. 

The  manumitted  slaves  pronounce  thy  name. 
And  teach  their  babes  to  lisp  forth  Wil3ebforok. 
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The  return  of  Mademoiselle  Son  tag  to  the 
lyrical  stage,  through  circumstances  so  pe¬ 
culiar  and  unforeseen,  very  naturally  awakens 
a  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  respecting 
her.  Many  years  ago  she  was  the  pride  of 
the  operatic  boards  throughout  Europe.  Her 
voice  was  magnificent,  her  person  and  man¬ 
ners  were  fascinating,  and  she  had  formed 
for  herself  a  style  of  singing  altogether  sui 
generis.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  great 
arts  of  dramatic  policy  to  trumpet  forth  the 
merits  of  favorite  singers,  so  as  to  excite,  and 
sometimes  to  bewilder,  the  intellects  of  those 
whose  habitual  pleasure  is  music.  We  re¬ 
member  Mademoiselle  Sontag’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  London.  She  had  previously,  as  is 
well  known,  gained  a  high  reputation  on  the 
Continent,  by  singing  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  other  cities  of  Germany.  But  as  London 
is  the  ultima  Thule  of  musical  ambition,  her 
career  would  have  been  imperfect,  her  suc¬ 
cess  almost  trivial,  had  she  not  passed  the 
Channel,  and  delighted  the  amateurs  of  the 
British  capital,  which,  without  a  figure  of 
speech,  is  the  greatest  centre  of  energy  and 
intelligence  in  Christendom. 

There  is  a  melancholy  interest  attached  to 
her  late  reappearance.  Admired  for  her 
beauty  and  her  talents,  she  was  married  early 
to  a  Sardinian  gentleman,  engaged  in  the 
business  of  diplomacy,  who,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  a  short  time  withdrew  her 
from  the  excitements  and  pleasures  of  public 
life.  She  then  formed  one  of  a  class  con¬ 
stantly  becoming  more  and  more  numerous 
in  European  society — we  mean  ladies  who 
have  been  transferred  from  the  stage  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  some  regard  as  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  fortunate  achievement.  We 
have  our  doubts  on  this  point.  It  may  not 
be  desirable  at  the  outset  to  be  placed  on 
the  stage,  and  surrounded  by.  all  its  tempta¬ 
tions,  all  its  gaieties,  all  its  excitements,  and 
all  its  dangers ;  but  these  once  subdued  by 
the  force  of  habit,  or  neutralized  by  the  pure 
love  of  art,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  life  so  full 


of  charms,  and,  therefore,  so  difficult  to  be 
quitted,  as  that  of  the  stage — we  mean  to 
those  few  who  attain  pre-eminence  there, 
and  exercise  a  sort  of  sovereign  influence  over 
public  taste. 

Fame  of  all  kinds  is  intoxicating,  but  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  a  great  actor  or  singer,  who 
looks  renown  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  and 
enjoys  in  person  that  which  others  only  taste 
proleptically,  by  throwing  themselves  through 
the  force  of  imagination  into  the  bright  cir¬ 
cles  of  futurity.  To  a  woman,  above  all 
things,  young,  beautiful,  susceptible,  celebri¬ 
ty  is  a  Circean  cup.  She  beholds,  in  some 
sort,  thousands  at  her  feet — she  lives  in  an 
atmosphere  perfumed  with  applause — the 
whole  public  is  but  as  an  echo  to  repeat  her 
praises  perpetually.  All  who  feel,  and  many 
thousands  who  only  affect  to  feel,  the  pleas¬ 
ures  imparted  by  music — all  who  have  a 
voice  in  society,  or,  still  more  bewitching, 
who  can  give  performance  to  their  eloquent 
admiration  through  the  press,  unite  in  accom¬ 
plishing  her  apotheosis. 

When,  therefore,  through  love,  or  any 
other  passion,  she  is  snatched  from  this 
mimic  world,  this  blaze  of  admiration,  this 
inexpressibly  sweet  and  soothing  atmosphere, 
to  be  removed  to  the  calm  and  quietude  of 
domestic  life,  the  change  is  too  frequently 
followed  by  poignant  disappointment  and 
regret.  The  existence  of  a  great  actress  or 
singer  is  external.  All  she  does  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  effect  on  others.  Her  talents  may,  in 
fact,  be  said  to  be  latent  or  invisible,  till  they 
are  called  into  activity,  and  rendered  palpa¬ 
ble  by  the  presence  of  applauding  multi¬ 
tudes.  No  painter  would  create  a  gallery 
of  pictures  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
blind.  No  man  would  give  up  his  nights 
and  days  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  if  the 
music  of  his  periods  were  to  be  displayed 
before  a  deaf  or  unappreciating  audience. 
Still  less,  therefore,  would  a  singer  cultivate 
assiduously  all  the  resources  of  her  voice, 
and  almost  convert  herself  into  a  mere  well- 
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spring  of  sound,  were  she  not  to  be  repaid 
by  the  simulteneous  admiration  of  brilliant 
and  generous  audiences,  who  have  wealth, 
distinction,  and  fame  at  their  command. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Mademoiselle 
Sontag  abandoned  the  stage  without  reluc¬ 
tance,  and  voluntarily  gave  herself  up  to  the 
obscurity  of  ordinary  life.  She  herself,  how¬ 
ever,  is  deeply  conscious,  we  are  sure,  that 
this  is  a  grievous  error.  In  the  glimpses  we 
obtain  of  her  subsequent  career,  we  discover 
irrefragable  proofs  that  she  perpetually  sigh¬ 
ed  for  the  enjoyment  of  publicity.  Conse¬ 
quently,  though  the  causes  of  her  reappear- 
•ance  cannot  but  be  painful  to  her,  we  make 
no  doubt  that,  when  the  happy  moment  ar¬ 
rived,  she  again  trod  the  stage  with  rapture, 
like  one  who  escapes  from  long  imprison¬ 
ment  to  liberty,  or  ascends  from  the  dim 
eclipse  of  defeat  to  victory  and  the  exercise  of 
power.  This  is  the  event  of  her  life  on  which, 
were  we  her  friend,  we  should  be  most  in¬ 
clined  to  congratulate  her.  Like  a  star  long 
hidden  by  thick  clouds,  she  has  now  emerged 
once  more  into  the  clear  bright  heaven,  and 
sheds  radiance  far  and  wide  around  her.  As 
the  Countess  de  Rossi,  she  may  have  tasted 
all  that  equable  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
which  a  retired  and  quiet  life  can  bestow ; 
but  as  Henrietta  Sontag,  the  prima  donna  of 
the  opera-house,  she  probably  enjoys,  at  times 
at  least,  a  rapturous  delight,  altogether  un¬ 
known  to  other  women.  This  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  her  confession,  could  she  be 
brought  to  disclose  her  secret  thoughts ; 
and,  accordingly,  she  no  doubt  finds,  as  well 
as  the  public,  that  adversity  “  oft  bears  a 
precious  jewel  in  its  head.” 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the 
merits  of  this  distinguished  singer,  who  has 
been  placed  in  parallel  with  Madame  Pasta, 
Malibran,  and  Jenny  Lind.  These  compari¬ 
sons  are  generally  ridiculous,  because  lan¬ 
guage  supplies  no  medium  for  conveying 
correctly  to  others  our  impressions  of  sing¬ 
ing.  When  we  are  speaking  of  a  voice 
which  those  to  whom  we  speak  have  not 
heard,  the  most  elaborate  and  learned* critic 
will  fail  in  the  attempt  to  impart  a  true  idea 
of  it.  We  may  describe  the  amount  of  plea¬ 
sure  we  have  received ;  we  may  enter  into 
details  respecting  it ;  we  may  be  eloquent ; 
we  may  exhaust  the  terms  of  admiration ; 
but,  when  all  this  has  been  done,  our  hearers 
or  readers  will  only  be  able  to  gather  gener¬ 
ally  that  we  have  been  extremely  delighted. 
Of  Madame  Pasta,  for  example,  now  that 
she  has  disappeared  from  the  stage,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  the  opera-goers  any  concep¬ 


tion.  What  the  voice  is,  we  know  not,  save 
that  it  is  a  power  to  cause  certain  peculiar 
vibrations  in  the  air,  which,  striking  on  our 
sensorium,  give  rise  to  sensations  which  are 
not  afterward  to  be  represented  by  ideas. 
Music  is  almost  exclusively  a  matter  of  sen¬ 
sation,  and  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  intellect.  It  produces  a  peculiar  con¬ 
dition  of  our  nervous  system ;  it  occasions 
an  agreeable  motion  in  our  animal  spirits  ;  it 
excites  our  feelings ;  it  awakens  our  sympa¬ 
thies  ;  it  connects  itself  with  innumerable 
associations,  and  stirs  all  the  world  of  passion 
within  us  ;  but  the  means  by  which  it  exer¬ 
cises  this  power  defy  analysis,  and  even  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture.  The  most 
subtle  metaphysics  cannot  descend  into  that 
abyss,  so  that  we  must  be  content  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure,  without  knowing  whence  it 
cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth. 

When  persons  in  society  talk  of  the  opera, 
especially  if  they  have  the  misfortune  to 
possess  a  smattering  of  musical  knowledge, 
you  often  seem  ashamed  to  experience  any 
pleasure  in  common  with  them,  they  are  so 
intensely  silly.  Affecting  to  be  pre-eminently 
familiar  with  all  great  singers,  they  talk  of 
Pasta,  Sontag,  and  Lind,  just  as,  were  they 
politicians,  they  would  prate  about  Palmer¬ 
ston,  Talleyrand,  or  Metternich.  Often  and 
often  do  they  suggest  a  pungent  quotation 
from  Shakspeare — 

“  The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words,” — 

for,  with  their  “  contralto,”  their  “  soprano,” 
and  their  “  mezzo-soprano,”  they  bother  you 
by  the  hour.  They  do  not  hear  music  to 
enjoy  it,  but  to  dissertate  about  it.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Sontag  is  to  them  not  a  source  of 
pleasure,  but  a  topic.  They  carry  their 
tablets  to  the  opera-house,  that  they  may 
set  down  those  trite  observations  which  they 
can  afterward  dole  forth  among  persons  of 
their  own  calibre  in  society.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  airs  of  superiority  which  one  of 
this  class  of  persons  feels,  when  he  asks  you 
if  you  have  heard  Lind  or  Sontag,  and  feels 
sure  you  will  answer  in  the  negative.  He  is 
then  in  a  state  of  mental  ecstasy ;  and  if  you 
care  less  for  the  truth  than  for  a  joke,  you  will 
humor  him,  that  you  may  see  his  little  mind 
overflowing  with  gratification.  Yet  these 
individuals  help  to  make  up  the  singers’ 
world,  which  possibly,  but  for  them,  would 
be  extremely  limited ;  for  the  true  lovers  of 
music,  like  the  true  lovers  of  all  other  arts, 
are  few  indeed.  We  have  been  at  the  opera- 
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house  in  company  with  persons  of  this  stamp, 
who,  instead  of  yielding  themselves  up  for 
the  time  to  the  witchery  of  song,  have  been 
but  laboriously  exhibiting  their  musical  learn¬ 
ing  ;  affecting  to  detect  faults  in  the  most 
exquisite  passages,  and  worrying  us  to  death 
with  their  own  theories  of  what  the  thing 
ought  to  have  been.  This  is  particularly  the. 
case  with  Mademoiselle  Sontag’s  country¬ 
men,  who,  because  they  have  the  most  un¬ 
musical  language  in  Europe,  think  them¬ 
selves  entitled  to  pronounce  judgment,  ex 
cathedm^  upon  all  others,  as  well  as  upon 
music  itself. 

But  from  these  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
professional  career  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag, 
who  was  born  at  Coblentz  on  the  3d  of 
January,  1809.  The  date  of  her  birth  re¬ 
minds  us  of  a  strange  theory  which  was 
started  some  years  ago  by  one  of  the  public 
journals,  which  was,  that  all  persons  of  su¬ 
perior  genius  had  been  born  in  winter,  and 
particularly  in  the  month  of  January.  The 
writer  looked  carefully  through  biographical 
dictionaries,  and  found  sufficient  instances  to 
satisfy  his  own  mind ;  and  many  other 
writers  in  newspapers  and  magazines  inge¬ 
niously  supported  his  views.  After  a  short 
time  it  was  recollected  that  Shakspeare  was 
born  on  the  23d  of  April  ;  and,  without  any 
further  ceremony,  the  notion  was  dismissed. 
The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  different  theory, 
which  was,  that  the  best  time  to  be  born  was 
about  September  or  October,  as  the  best 
time  to  get  married  was  in  January.  Fancy 
may  amuse  itself  with  such  considerations, 
but  experience  shows  that  every  month  in 
the  year  has  produced  its  great  men  and 
women  also,  though  philosophy,  if  properly 
set  upon  the  track,  might  possibly  discover 
reasons  why  one  month  should  produce  more 
genius  than  another. 

Henrietta  Sontag’s  parents  were  in  ob¬ 
scure,  if  not  in  humble  circumstances,  as  she 
is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  a  family 
of  artists,  of  whom  the  utmost  that  can  be 
affirmed  seems  to  be  that  it  was  respectable. 
Her  biographers  are  much  too  pompous  to 
be  communicative  or  satisfactory.  Forget¬ 
ting  they  have  to  relate  a  life,  they  endeavor 
to  compose  an  eulogium,  which  they  divide 
between  her  beauty  and  her  talents,  not 
knowing  exactly  to  which  to  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  If  they  will  take  our  word  for  it,  we 
will  deliver  them  at  once  from  that  dilemma 
by  informing  them  that  she  never  was  beau¬ 
tiful,  though  she  possessed  a  very  pleasing 
countenance  and  pretty  figure.  But  beauty 
is  rare  in  Germany,  and,  therefore,  a  little 


may  be  allowed  to  go  a  great  way.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Sontag  had  something  about  her 
more  fascinating  than  physical  beauty.  We’ 
mean  the  witchery  of  genius,  which  would 
have  communicated  to  features  much  inferior 
to  hers  an  irresistible  charm. 

We  are  told  that  at  five  years  of  age  she 
already  began  to  give  proofs  of  her  musical 
talents,  while  at  seven  she  obtained  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  beauty.  This  is  ridiculous.  She 
was  no  doubt  a  pretty  child  ;  and  as  she  had 
even  then  begun  to  be  a  public  character,  her 
prettiness  was  generally  noticed  in  her  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  biographies  we  have  seen  are 
extremely  mysterious  in  their  revelations ;  re¬ 
lating,  for  example,  that  her  mother  used  to 
place  her  on  a  table  to  sing  to  a  circle  of 
friendly  neighbors,  or  the  authorities  of  the 
city,  or  even  to  the  nobility  of  the  district.  If 
her  father  was  a  poor  artist,  how  came  he  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  authorities  or  the  no¬ 
bility  ;  and  where,  how,  and  when,  was  she 
perched  on  the  table  to  sing  ?  Most  people 
are  aware  of  what  mighty  consequence  no¬ 
bility  is  thought  to  be  of  in  Germany.  There 
a  nobleman  is  necessarily  an  adept  in  all 
kinds  of  knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with 
music  is  innate,  and  the  voices  he  admires 
immediately  become  superhumanly  sweet. 
This,  therefore,  was  the  fire  that  ripened 
Henrietta  Sontag.  With  her  arms  hanging 
beside  her,  her  eye  on  a  fly  crawling  across 
the  window,  or  watching  a  butterfly  flitting 
from  flower  to  flower  without,  she  was  be¬ 
held  by  some  illustrious  unknown,  executing 
the  grand  aria  of  “  The  Queen  of  Night,” 
in  “  The  Magic  Flute.”  Would  that  some 
sensible  person  had  witnessed  and  described 
these  things !  We  should  then  have  been 
able  to  appreciate  the  effect  produced  by  the 
little  girl’s  voice,  the  power  and  richness  of 
which  we  do  not  comprehend  a  bit  the  better 
for  comparing  it  to  mountain  rills. 

Jenny  Lind  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a  more  enlightened  and  observing 
circle  of  friends  than  Henrietta  Sontag, 
whose  life  would  be  highly  interesting  if 
written  by  a  man  of  sense,  with  the  proper 
materials  at  his  disposal.  From  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sketches  put  forward,  we  learn  very 
little.  They  move  through  her  biography 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  skipping  four  or  five 
years  at  a  time ;  and  that,  too,  when  it  is 
most  important  to  know  what  was  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  voice,  what  the  system,  if  any,  of 
diet,  what  the  collateral  instruction  she  re¬ 
ceived  from  those  around  her.  Her  parents, 
we  are  told,  were  too  judicious  to  think  of 
deriving  profit  from  exhibiting  their  child  as 
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an  infant  wonder  through  the  opera  mana¬ 
gers  of  Germany — a  phrase  of  exquisite 
vagueness — who  were  eager  to  secure  her 
services,  each  for  his  own  theatre. 

One  thing  we  distinctly  discover,  namely, 
that  she  was  brought  up  in  a  sort  of  musical 
hotbed,  since  already,  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  a  part  entitled  “  The  Little  Daughter 
of  the  Danube”  was  written  expressly  for 
her ;  and  in  this  she  performed  at  the  theatre 
of  Darmstadt,  no  doubt  with  unbounded  ap¬ 
plause,  for  the  Germans  are  as  liberal  of 
praise  to  their  own  countrywomen  as  they 
are  sometimes  grudging  of  it  to  strangers. 
There  must,  however,  have  been  in  this  ex¬ 
hibition  something  upon  the  whole  unsatis¬ 
factory  ;  otherwise,  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  parents  who  are  injudicious  enough  to 
permit  so  premature  a  display  would,  imme¬ 
diately  afterward,  have  exhibited  the  pru¬ 
dence  necessary  to  withdraw  her  from  the 
“  heat  of  theatres,  and  the  w’armth  of  ad¬ 
miration,”  and  transport  her  to  the  conser¬ 
vatory  of  Prague.  Prodigies  are  always 
great  nuisances,  especially  to  themselves. 
Nothing  is  beautiful  but  what  is  natural ; 
and  it  is  highly  unnatural  to  force  a  child 
into  the  situation  of  a  >voman,  and  expect 
from  her  the  impersonation  and  expression 
of  passions  which  she  has  never  felt,  and 
therefore  can  neither  understand  nor  realize 
to  others.  To  a  certain  extent,  Henrietta 
Sontag  was  preserved  from  this  humiliation ; 
though,  in  common  with  many  other  cele¬ 
brated  singers,  she  was  several  times  brought 
forward  too  early,  and  owed  her  success 
more  to  the  indulgence  than  to  the  judgment 
of  her  critics. 

Much  has,  no  doubt,  been  written  on  the 
musical  education  of  Germany,  which,  until 
recently,  had  scarcely  anything  but  music  on 
which  habitually  to  pride  itself.  But  w'e  are 
yet  greatly  in  the  dark  respecting  those  meth¬ 
ods  of  voice- training  which  succeed  so  well 
in  that  country.  We  are  accordingly  un¬ 
able  to  appreciate,  save  by  the  result  of  the 
instructions  received  by  Mademoiselle  Sontag, 
whether  at  Darmstadt  or  Prague.  We 
know  not  how  to  distinguish  between  what 
was  contributed  by  nature  and  what  was 
effected  by  art.  We  only  know  that  in  three 
years  Henrietta  had  made  great  progress  in 
her  studies,  and  was  led  to  aspire  to  make  a 
figure  on  those  boards  where  the  “  Marriage 
of  Figaro”  and  the  “  Clemenze  di  Tito”  were 
first  produced  by  Mozart. 

We  now  come  to  an  epoch  in  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Sontag’s  life.  Scarcely  had  she  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen  when,  through  the  ill¬ 


ness  of  the  principal  prima  donna  of  the 
Prague  opera,  she  was  called  upon  to  make 
her  debut  in  earnest  as  a  public  singer.  Her 
parents,  we  are  told,  now  no  longer  felt  any 
objection  to  her  appearing  definitely  on  the 
stage — conceiving,  apparently,  that  a  girl  of 
fourteen  is  fully  capable  of  projecting  herself 
into  the  passions  of  women,  at  least  as  they 
are  represented  in  opera-houses,  where  the 
sorrows  of  the  heart  are  set  to  music,  and 
people  laugh,  cry,  rave,  make  love,  stab,  and 
die,  singing.  “  Chanlez  toujours,**  as  they 
say  in  France,  **  nimporte !  allons,  messieurs 
et  mesdames,  saisons  ramour.”  There  is  no¬ 
thing  like  it.  So  thought  the  Prague  mana¬ 
gers  ;  and  little  Henrietta,  at  once  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  heroine,  was  called  upon  to  do 
her  part  in  “Jean  de  Paris.” 

But  on  the  lyric  stage,  as  the  knowing- 
ones  express  it,  it  is  impossible  to  make  love, 
or  sing  about  it,  until  you  are,  or  appear  to 
be,  of  a  certain  height.  Henrietta  was  too 
short  by  four  indies  for  love ;  but  this  did 
not  signify.  There  was  a  mighty  Hellenist 
at  Prague,  who,  in  his  profound  researches 
into  antiquity,  had  discovered  that  the  Greek 
actors  wore  the  Kothumos  when  they  de¬ 
sired  to  represent  gods  or  goddesses ;  per¬ 
sonages  who,  of  course,  were  a  little  taller 
than  we.  This  extraordinary  genius  suggested 
that  Henrietta  should  wear  cork  heels ;  and 
eke  soles,  we  presume,  otherwise  four  inches 
of  heel  might  have  been  inconvenient.  By 
erudite  investigations  into  the  history  of 
France,  it  was  also  found  that  the  ladies  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XV.  woie  high-heeled 
shoes,  and  dyed  them  red.  -Behold,  then, 
the  whole  difficulty  got  over,  and  Henrietta 
mounted  on  the  Kothumos,  before  all  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  Pi  ague,  who  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  have  been  extremely  delighted.  We 
should,  certainly,  have  been  much  gratified 
to  have  seen  her  on  that  night  as  Princess 
of  Navarre,  with  her  high  vermilion  heels 
and  short  petticoats.  But  the  Bohemians 
saw  her,  and  were  enchanted,  as  all  German 
populations  are  bound  to  be  with  a  musical 
prodigy.  They  would  otherwise  be  no  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  world — their  chief  dis¬ 
tinction  consisting  in  that  high  degree  of 
mock  enthusiasm  which  they  can,  at  any 
time,  get  up  to  order. 

They  who  are  profoundly  versed  in  oper¬ 
atic  history  will,  no  doubt,  know  all  about 
Gerstener,  of  whose  merits,  or  performances, 
our  knowledge  is  rather  slight.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  considered,  in  his  day,  a  great 
man  at  Prague,  where,  like  other  great  men, 
he  would  seem  to  have  treated  the  public 
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rather  cavalierly,  it  being  his  custom  to  act 
very  carelessly,  on  ordinary  occasions ;  but 
when  he  perceived  the  sort  of  voice  possessed 
by  the  little  cork-heeled  heroine,  against 
whom,  properly  speaking,  he  was  pitted,  the 
man  of  faces  and  grimaces  made  a  great 
effort,  fearing  he  might,  otherwise,  lose 
ground  in  public  estimation.  In  fact,  Hen¬ 
rietta  Sontag’s  voice  soon  awakened  him 
from  his  dream  of  false  security,  and  warned 
him  that  if  he  would  be  tolerated  any  longer, 
he  must  do  his  best.  For  many  nights  did 
little  Henrietta  figure  on  vermilion  cork  as 
Princess  of  Navarre,  delighting,  as  at  Co- 
blentz,  tlie  authorities  of  the  town,  and  the 
nobility  of  the  district,  as  all  will  readily  be¬ 
lieve  who  have  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  her. 

It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  Germany  is 
governed  by  the  fiddle-stick — not  the  people 
only,  but  bishops,  margraves,  kings,  kaisars, 
and  all.  No  sooner  had  the  Imperial  Court 
heard  of  the  little  cork-heeled  prodigy  of 
Prague,  than  an  order  was  sent  down  to  de¬ 
prive  the  Bohemians  of  their  favorite,  who, 
next  year,  therefore,  made  her  appearance  at 
Vienna ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  her  judicious 
parents,  she  gave  proofs  of  an  astonishing  pat¬ 
riotism.  Figuratively  or  financially  speaking, 
there  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those  <lays  as 
well  as  in  ours.  One  of  Henrietta’s  biographers 
talks  of  “  Kings  of  Railways,”  and  “  Colossi 
of  Rhodes,”  and  then  proceeds  to  state  that 
in  that  particular  section  of  our  century 
there  were  colossal  managers  in  Italy,  among 
whom  Barbajawas  chief.  Justice  is  scarcely 
done  to  this  gentleman.  It  is  rashly  taken 
for  granted  that  he  owed  his  success  to  his 
cash.  Bui  we,  who  deal  forth  equal  justice 
to  all  mankind,  desire  to  know  how  he  earned 
this  cash ;  whether  it  was  not  by  under¬ 
standing  his  business,  and  performing  assid¬ 
uously  the  duties  attached  to  it. 

Barbaja,  it  seems,  was  a  sort  of  princely 
theatrical  monopolist,  who  had  a  palace  on 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  he  imprisoned  mu¬ 
sical  geniuses  in  upper  rooms,  as  Solomon 
of  old  imprisoned  genii  in  copper  bottles. 
There,  in  the  upper  rooms  we  mean,  not  in 
the  bottle,  they  wrote  operas,  fanned  during 
their  work  with  the  backs  of  music-books, 
by  little  boys.  With  these  Barbaja  would 
then  electrify  Europe,  until  foitune  descend¬ 
ed  to  him,  as  Jupiter  did  to  Danae,  in  a 
golden  shower.  We  can  discover  no  utility 
in  disparaging  the  genius  of  the  enterprising 
Neapolitan  adventurer,  who,  in  1824,  was 
lessee  of  the  principal  German  and  Italian 
theatres.  Managers,  it  is  supposed,  had 
need,  in  our  days,  of  much  greater  talent 


than  in  those  early  piping  days  of  peace, 
when  great  singers  were  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries,  and  great  musical  composers 
almost  as  rife.  We  do  not  see  this.  On 
the  contrary,  we  think  Barbaja  displayed 
more  genius  than  all  the  managers  now  liv¬ 
ing  put  together,  though  he  failed  in  tempt¬ 
ing  Henrietta  into  Italy,  where  she  would 
probably  have  improved  her  voice,  as  well 
as  her  style  of  singing,  magnificent  as  both 
are. 

When  Barbaja  arrived  at  Vienna,  he  im¬ 
mediately,  of  course,  heard  of  the  “  wonder” 

— to  adopt  musical  language — and,  in  spite 
of  his  antipathy  to  the  harsh  Teutonic  jar¬ 
gon,  went  to  the  German  opera  to  hear  her 
sing.  Of  course  he  was  enchanted,  and 
made  her  a  handsome  offer,  provided  she 
would  accompany  him  into  the  sunny  re¬ 
gions  of  the  South.  To  this  her  parents 
very  wisely  objected,  since  at  the  time  she 
was  much  too  young  for  the  experiment  not 
to  have  been  hazardous.  Other  considera¬ 
tions  may  also  have  had  their  weight.  At 
any  rate,  Barbaja  was  this  time  doomed  to 
encounter  disappointment ;  and  from  that 
day  to  the  present.  Mademoiselle  Sontag 
has  never  traversed  the  Alps  in  her  profes¬ 
sional  capacity.  Fortunately  for  her  fame, 
however,  some  concession  was  made  to  the 
Neapolitan  manager;  that  is,  she  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  sing  in  the  Italian  opera  at  Vienna. 

On  the  occasion  of  Henrietta’s  removal  to 
the  Carinthia  at  Vienna,  mention  is  made  by 
the  biographers  of  Madame  Fodor;  and  an 
expression  is,  in  so  doing,  made  use  of,  that 
may  excite  some  reflection.  That  distin¬ 
guished  prima  donna,  it  is  said,  is  still  re¬ 
membered  by  the  old  habitues  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Theatre.  And  is  this  the  fame  of  a  great 
singer  ?  How  many  of  those  habit uis  re¬ 
main  ?  How  rapidly  will  the  circle  of  Mad¬ 
ame  Fodor’s  memory  diminish  until  it  is  at 
length  extinguished  with  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  habitues  1  Poor  lady  !  When 
she  heard  Henrietta  Sontag  sing  at  the  Ca¬ 
rinthia,  she  exclaimed,  “  Had  I  her  voice,  I 
would  hold  the  whole  world  at  my  feet !” 
What  an  eccentric  idea !  What  vanity  !  The 
whole  world  meant  the  few  musical  persons 
who  frequented  the  opera;  few,  we  mean,  ’ 
comparatively.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
fame  of  a  singer  is  fleeting,  is  it  vital  and  de¬ 
lightful  while  it  lasts.  The  singer  has  no 
time  to  think  of  futurity,  of  the  interminable 
succession  of  coming  ages,  of  the  innumera¬ 
ble  causes  which  n^ust  conspire  to  quench 
her  name,  and  overwhelm  it  with  oblivion. 
She  ministers  pleasure  to  tens  of  thousands 
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while  she  lives,  and  fortunately  for  her,  she 
is  not  gifted  in  general  with  sufficient  power 
of  reflection  to  look  forward  and  anticipate 
the  darkness  that  must,  in  a  short  time,  en¬ 
gulf  her  power. 

Should  Germany  ever  awaken  in  reality 
from  the  political  dream  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  lain  oppressed,  and  half  strangled 
by  the  nightmare  of  monarchy,  many  of  its 
cities  will  probably  contend  for  the  honor  of 
having  given  birth  to  Robert  Blum,  though 
the  infamy  of  having  been  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom  will  cling  everlastingly  to  Vienna. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  nearly  the  only  tal¬ 
ent  that  awakens  the  rivalry  of  German 
cities  is  that  of  a  singer  or  composer.  The 
Prussians,  it  is  said,  are  proud,  or  were  for¬ 
merly,  that  Mademoiselle  Sontag  was  born 
at  Coblentz,  rendered  notorious  in  other  days 
by  the  assembling  there  of  French  emigrants, 
to  plot  and  conspire  against  liberty.  As  a 
Prussian,  Henrietta  was  invited  to  Berlin, 
and  there  for  a  time  steeped  in  elysium  the 
ears  of  those  effeminate  dilettanti,  who  seem 
to  have  mistaken  music  for  morality,  and  a 
rage  for  the  opera,  for  patriotism.  This,  of 
course,  was  no  fault  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag. 
It  was  not  her  mission  to  regenerate  her 
fatherland.  As  she  could  afford  delight  to 
the  idle  public,  she  was,  and  ought  to  be 
satisfied,  because  that  was  her  profession, 
that  was  what  she  aimed  at,  and  that,  it 
must  be  owned,  she  accomplished  triumph¬ 
antly. 

But  the  Berliners  were  not  destined  long 
to  retain  their  fascinating  countrywoman, 
who,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Roche- 
foucault,  backed  by  those  of  Rossini,  accept¬ 
ed  an  engagement  in  Paris,  whither  she  re¬ 
paired,  after  having  reaped  a  golden  harvest 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  in  Holland. 
The  French  capital  under  the  Restoration  is 
well  known  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Circean 
sty,  in  which  all  the  vices  were  cultivated  to 
perfection,  and  royalty  reigned  over  hearts 
dead  to  everything  but  the  sense  of  voluptu¬ 
ousness.  Millions  would  then  have  been 
cheerfully  given  by  the  Court  to  any  one 
who  should  have  invented  a  new  pleasure. 
Among  this  effeminate  rabble,  noble  and 
ignoble.  Mademoiselle  Sontag  excited  for 
awhile  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  mad¬ 
ness  we  have  seen  prevail  on  the  subject  of 
Jenny  Lind  was  diffused  through  Paris  by 
Sontag,  whose  name  was  in  every  mouth, 
and  for  whose  merits  there  were  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dandies  ready  to  fight  so  many  harm¬ 
less  duels !  This  was  just  three  years  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons — before  that 


epicurean  and  degraded  race  had  been  driv¬ 
en  forever  from  power ;  for,  though  a  second 
restoration  should  be  effected  to-morrow,  in¬ 
stead  of  restoring  them  to  power,  it  would 
only  place  them  in  a  position  to  attract  and 
concentrate  upon  themselves  the  contempt 
of  France  and  all  Europe. 

When  she  returned  to  Berlin,  a  scene  took 
place  in  Kcenigstadht,  which,  while  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  calm  courage  and  self-possession 
of  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  shows,  at  the  same 
time,  to  what  unmanly  excesses  the  rage 
for  music,  real  or  affected,  could  then 
hurry  a  German  audience.  Because,  in 
the  search  after  fortune  and  reputation, 
their  countrywoman  had  thought  proper 
to  exercise  her  talents  in  the  French  capi¬ 
tal,  those  silly  Berliners  endeavored  to 
overwhelm  her  with  hisses  and  contempt, 
and  tried  to  extract  from  her  a  promise, 
an  oath,  that  she  would  go  no  more  among 
the  hated  foreigners.  The  auri  sacra  fames, 
and  her  self-respect,  both  preserved  Made¬ 
moiselle  Sontag  from  yielding  to  this  con¬ 
temptible  persecution.  While  they  yelled, 
bellowed,  and  hissed,  she  stood  immov¬ 
able  on  the  stage,  determined  not  to  yield 
a  jot ;  and  when  they  perceived  the  scorn¬ 
ful  superiority  with  which  she  treated  them, 
they  shrunk  into  themselves,  and  suffered 
her  to  display  her  distinguished  powers  for 
their  amusement. 

On  her  return  to  Paris,  she  met  and 
became  intimate  with  Malibran,  whose 
extraordinary  style  of  singing  afterward 
made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  the 
public  mind  in  this  country.  The  readers 
of  Roman  history  will  remember  how  rival 
jockeys  had  vast  factions  to  support  them 
in  the  Eternal  City.  Such  persons  will 
experience  no  surprise  that,  among  the  in¬ 
dolent  and  voluptuous  citizens  of  Paris, 
every  eminent  prima  donna  has  her  party 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  reputations  of  all 
other  ladies  at  her  shrine.  But  Malibran 
and  Sontag,  instead  of  studiously  exciting 
this  absurd  feeling  among  their  admirers, 
had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  how  much 
better  it  would  be  to  cultivate  each  other’s 
friendship,  which  they  did,  to  the  no  small 
surprise  of  those  petty  agitators  who  con¬ 
stitute  so  large  a  portion  of  a  singer’s  au¬ 
dience,  and  contribute  so  much  to  the 
spread  of  her  fame.  No  one  who  has 
heard  the  two  singers  can  fail  to  be  sensi¬ 
ble  how  vast  was  the  difference  between 
their  styles.  Calm  and  sweet,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  consummate  skill.  Mademoiselle  Son- 
tag  displays  all  the  resources  of  art  in 
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her  impersonations  of  passion.  Gifted  j  “  My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not 
with  a  superior’  understanding,  she  knows  here,” 
how  to  represent  every  shade  of  feeling 

by  the  intonations  of  the  voice ;  but,  in  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Oro- 

her  most  enthusiastic  moments,  she  is  act-  noko!  What  would  he  not  do  for  him? 
ing  still.  She  never  forgets  herself  in  the  Would  not  his  purse  be  out  in  an  instant? 

character  she  assumes;  but,  by  observa-  Would  he  not  take  the  man  to  his  inn, 

tion  and  diligent  study,  has  acquired  the  perform  on  some  scale,  small  or  great, 
power  to  project  herself  successively  into  good  Samaritan?  Made- 

a  variety  of  parts,  with  immense  facility  nioiselle  Sontag  at  least  did  this.  She 

and  effect.  Malibran,  on  the  contrary,  asked  the  woman  where  she  lived,  gave 

fiery  and  impetuous,  often  forgot  herself  nioney,  and  left  her.  The  same  even- 

entirely,  and  was  hurried  away  irresistibly  ®  trusty  servant  was  sent  to  the  poor 

by  the  illusions  of  the  stage.  She  did  not  actress’s  lodging  with  the  means  for  her 
act,  but  lived  the  part.  For  a  moment,  return  to  Darmstadt,  namely,  £120  ster- 
she  was  w.iat  she  seemed,  and  her  voice —  seven  years  afterward.  Son- 

rich,  warm,  flexible,  and  full  of  power—  tag,  without  making  herself  known,  al- 
poured  through  the  theatre  like  a  flood,  lowed  her  a  pension  sufficient  for  her  sup- 
agitating  every  breast,  and  inundating  it  po^’t^  and  the  musical  education  of  her 
with  pleasure.  daughters.  This  is  acting  in  the  true 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  genius  spirit  of  Christianity ;  this  is  to— 
to  be  generous  and  compassionate;  and 

Mademoiselle  Sontag  is  said  to  have  al-  “  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.” 
ways  possessed  this  quality  in  an  eminent 

degree.  Having,  in  her  early  years.  One  of  these  three  girls  has  since  risen  to 
known  what  poverty  was,  she  has  always  the  highest  eminence  as  a  singer  on  the 
cherished  a  lively  sympathy  for  the  poor,  German  stage.  Her  name,  for  obvious 
and  sought,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  reasons,  need  not  be  mentioned  ;  but  it  is 
to*  mitigate  their  sufferings.  This  is  bet-  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  she 
ter  even  than  professional  success — to  tri-  has  learned  the  name  of  her  long  invisible 
umph  is  to  enjoy  personal  .delight ;  but  to  benefactress. 

distribute  largely  the  fruits  of  that  tri-  During  her  residence  in  Paris,  Made- 
umph  among  the  poor,  to  shed  joy  and  moiselle  Sontag  was  married  to  the  Count 
gladness  over  the  humble  hearth,  to  be  a  di  Rossi,  a  diplomatist  of  respectable  tal- 
protector  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  ents,  but  who  would  never  have  been 
and  a  friend  to  the  friendless ;  these  are  known  widely  to  the  public,  save  as  her 
the  achievements  of  something  still  nobler  husband.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  in  whose 
than  genius  itself-— they  belong  to  virtue  service  he  was,  thought  it  an  act  of  con- 
and  religion,  and  raise  the  mind  that  per-  descension  in  a  count  to  marry  a  singer, 
forms  them  far  above  all  conventional  The  condescension  was  on  the  other  side, 
greatness.  One  cold  night,  when  Made-  and  Mademoiselle  Sontag  may  be  said  to 
moiselle  Sontag  was  quitting  the  theatre,  have  ennobled  Count  di  Rossi,  by  giving 
still  full  of  the  deep  emotion  inspired  by  him  her  hand.  However,  she  had  been 
her  having  performed  the  part  of  Donna  herself  ennobled  before  the  ceremony  by 
Anna,  in  “  Don  Giovanni,”  she  saw,  on  the  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  with  that  ludi- 
step  of  a  door,  three  German  girls,  clus-  crous  generosity  for  which  princes  are 
tered  around  their  mother,  singing  the  sometimes  remarkable,  granted  letters  of 
songs  of  their  fatherland.  She  was  im-  nobility  to  her  and  her  ancestors  for  seven 
mediately  attracted  to  the  group,  and,  on  or  eight  generations  back  —  Mademoiselle 
drawing  nearer,  discovered  that  the  mo-  Sontag  does  not  know  exactly  which.  Many 
ther,  a  woman  of  about  thirty,  had  once,  an  honest  burgher  of  Coblentz,  therefore, 
as  she  remembered,  been  a  singer  in  the  went  to  his  grave  without  knowing  he  was 
theatre  at  Darmstadt.  All  persons  un-  a  count;  which,  seeing  the  estimation  in 
derstand  the  love  of  country  —  all  know  which  titles  are  held  in  Germany,  may  be 
what  it  is  to  have  one’s  patriotism  awak-  regarded  as  a'  particular  misfortune, 
ened  by  distress  in  a  foreign  land.  Imag-  We  now  come  to  Mademoiselle  Sontag’s 
ine  one  of  my  readers  hearing  an  acquaint-  appearance  in  L:ndon,  which  may  be*  re- 
ance,  however  slight  or  casual,  striking  garded  as  by  far  the  most  important  event 
up, —  I  in  her  life,  all  she  had  achieved  on  the  Con- 
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tinent  having  been  nothing  but  a  prelude  to 
this  greater  triumph.  The  managers  of  the 
opera-house  were  some  time  in  negotiation 
with  her  before  she  would  accept  an  engage¬ 
ment  ;  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
very  natural  wish  on  her  part  to  enhance 
her  own  merits,  and  to  yield  only  to  the 
most  pressing  solicitations.  In  singing,  as  in 
other  things,  coyness  and  distance  only  aug¬ 
ment  the  eagerness  of  desire.  The  more 
peremptory  was  her  refusal,  the  higher  rose 
the  offers  of  the  managers  ;  till,  having  at 
length  reached  the  desired  pitch,  she  grace¬ 
fully  yielded,  and  quitted  Paris  for  London. 

There  was  then  among  the  opera-goers 
the  same  sort  of  rage  for  Sontag  as  we  have 
since  witnessed  for  Jenny  Lind,  though  the 
press  did  not  yield  itself  so  completely  to  the 
tyranny  of  music.  Novelty,  of  course,  had 
its  influence,  and  for  a  short  time  even  Pasta 
herself  appeared  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  new 
star  from  Germany.  But  in  the  minds  of  all 
true  judges  there  never  existed  a  moment’s 
hesitation  in  deciding  between  the  two  sing¬ 
ers.  Madame  Pasta,  in  truth,  stood  alone  ; 
not  only  without  any  one  who  could  rival, 
but  without  any  one  who  could  approach  her. 
Equal,  perhaps,  as  an  actress,  to  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  herself,  she  possessed  a  voice  which, 
however  it  may  be  technically  characterized, 
was  in  all  respects  the  finest  in  tlie  world. 
They  who  judge  by  ordinary  rules,  may  deny 
it  the  praise  of  this  or  that  quality,  but  it  had 
precisely  the  thing  which  constitutes  the  high¬ 
est  excellence.  It  was  unequaled  for  its  pow¬ 
er  of  exciting  emotion,  and  searching  all  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  heart.  We  have  placed  our¬ 
selves  in  every  part  of  the  opera-house,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  observe  its  effects  from 
different  distances — in  the  stalls,  in  the  pit, 
in  the  slips,  in  the  boxes,  in  the  gallery — 
and  everywhere  the  same  absorbing  flood  of 
sound  has  enveloped  us.  To  technicalities 
we  often  attach  no  definite  idea.  It  signifies 
nothing  whether  her  voice  was  a  mtzzo  sopra¬ 
no  or  not.  It  was  an  instrument  of  unparal¬ 
leled  force,  flexibility,  and  sweetness,  and 
expressed,  better  than  that  of  any  woman 
we  ever  heard,  the  most  subtle  workings  of 
the  pjissions.  Madame  Pasta  appeared  to  in¬ 
fuse  her  intellect  into  her  voice,  and  listening 
to  her  was  consequently  a  pleasure,  differing 
in  kind  from  listening  to  any  other  singer.  In 
two  things,  especially,  she  seemed  to  us  to 
attain  something  like  perfection — in  express¬ 
ing  the  joy  of  triumph  and  passion,  and  the 
keenest  and  most  poignant  feelings  of  sorrow. 
Thus  she  embraced  the  poles,  as  it  were,  of 
human  feeling,  the  excess  of  joy  and  the  ex- 
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cess  of  grief ;  and  she  ranged  through  all  the 
intermediate  sentiments  with  a  grace,  ease, 
and  power,  unknown  to  other  singers. 

Nevertheless,  when  Mademoiselle  Sontag 
made  her  appearance,  that  most  distinguished 
woman  was  thrown  into  the  shade.  We 
went,  of  course,  to  hear  the  new  singer,  and 
felt  and  admitted  all  her  excellencies.  She 
had  a  style  entirely  her  own,  some  idea  of 
which  we  may  have  succeeded  in  convey¬ 
ing  to  the  reader,  though  it  is  so  impossible 
to  do  this  completely,  that  the  celebrity, 
built  on  the  exercise  of  the  voice,  must  inevi¬ 
tably  perish  for  that  very  reason.  In  all 
other  arts,  a  complete  terminology  has  been 
invented  by  artists.  You  can  convey  an  idea 
of  any  peculiar  excellence  from  age  to  age. 
You  may  describe  poetry,  or  painting,  or 
sculpture,  so  as  to  enable  future  generations 
to  judge  correctly  of  the  productions  you  de¬ 
lineate,  though  they  should  themselves,  in 
the  interval,  be  utterly  lost.  But  not  so  of 
singing.  It  perishes  as  it  is  born.  It  pene¬ 
trates  the  soul,  and  creates,  as  it  were,  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  in  it,  as  when  you  cast  a  stone 
into  the  ocean,  and  produce  an  emotion  on  its 
surface.  But  when  the  emotion  has  subsi¬ 
ded,  no  distinct  idea  has  been  left  upon  the 
mind — nothing  but  a  confused  recollection  of 
delight — an  impassioned  memory,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves — of  which  we  can  ren¬ 
der  no  account  to  others.  We  may  be  elo¬ 
quent,  indeed,  on  the  pleasure  we  have 
tasted;  we  may  dilate  upon  it;  we  may  ex¬ 
cite  the  envy  of  our  hearers  or  readers ;  we 
may  create  the  impression  that  it  was  some¬ 
thing  wonderful ;  but  of  its  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  we  can  convey  no  conception.  We 
heard  Mademoiselle  Sontag  in  several  of  her 
favorite  parts — in  “  The  Barber  of  Seville,” 
in  “  Otello,”  in  “  The  Cenerentola,”  in  ‘‘  The 
Crociato  in  Egitto,”  in  “  Don  Giovanni” — and 
in  each  and  all  of  these  her  performance  in¬ 
spired  us  with  extraordinary  delight.  She 
was  young,  moreover,  and  handsome ;  and 
her  person,  consequently,  strengthened  the 
impression  made  by  her  voice.  There  was 
something  sylph-like  and  bounding  in  her 
form.  Fair,  with  peculiarly  fine  arms  and 
neck,  she  seemed  the  most  delicate  of  opera 
queens ;  and  the  knowledge  that  her  charac¬ 
ter  was  every  way  equal  to  her  abilities  tinged 
your  admiration  with  profound  respect. 

Still,  we  never  could  look  on  her  with  the 
same  eyes  as  we  looked  on  Madame  Pasta, 
whose  character  was  equally  excellent,  and 
whose  genius  was  greatly  superior.  When  she 
appeared  upon  the  stage,  the  applause  was 
possibly  less  vociferous,  but  it  was  more 
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heartfelt.  There  was  a  majesty  in  her  man¬ 
ner  which  often  rebuked  boisterousness  into 
silence.  There  would  have  been  more  dem¬ 
onstration  had  the  delight  felt  been  less. 
She  did  not  seem  so  much  a  person  to  be  ap¬ 
plauded  as  to  be  gazed  at  with  silent  rapture. 

It  is  known  that  her  figure  was  latterly  de¬ 
formed  by  corpulence — that  she  moved  heav¬ 
ily,  and  not  apparently  without  effort — but 
the  instant  her  figure  appeared  from  behind 
the  scene,  one  deep  universal  thrill  of  pleas¬ 
ure  passed  through  the  whole  house ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  followed  bursts  of  tumultu¬ 
ous  applause.  But  we  have  been  present 
when  the  only  intimations  of  pleasure  given 
by  an  immense  audience  were  suppressed 
sobs  and  tears — when  the  women  all  w^ept 
irresistibly,  and  the  men  hid  their  faces  in 
their  hands  to  conceal  their  emotion.  There 
was  no  applause  then — no  shouting,  no  clap¬ 
ping,  no  throwing  of  wreaths  or  bouquets  on 
the  stage.  One  universal  sob  was  the  only 
tribute  to  her  genius,  except  that  here  and 
there  women  went  into  hysterics,  while  men, 
ashamed  of  their  humanity,  dashed  out  of 
their  boxes  to  recover  themselves  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor.  Such  were  the  effects  of  Pasta's  sing-  l 
§  ing,  and  they  were  such  as  we  have  never 
seen  produced  in  the  same  degree  by  any 
other  performer. 

On  one  occasion  we  heard  Pasta,  Sontag, 
and  Velluti,  in  the  same  opera ;  and  we  have 
more  than  once  heard  Sontag  play  “  Desde- 
mona"  to  Pasta’s  “  Otello.”  We  could  then 
compare  the  voices  of  the  two  singers, 
and  estimate  the  effect  produced  on  the 
mind  by  each.  In  Pasta  art  was  so  com¬ 
plete  that  it  concealed  art,  and  seemed  to  be 
pure  nature  ;  but  in  Sontag  you  always  felt 
the  presence  of  science,  and  the  extraordina¬ 
ry  resources  of  art — consummate  and  won¬ 
derful,  indeed,  but  still  you  felt  them,  to  the 
no  small  diminution  of  your  pleasure. 

From  London,  Mademoiselle  Sontag  re¬ 
turned  to  Berlin,  whence,  after  having  sung 
with  the  usual  effect,  she  departed,  by  the 
way  of  Warsaw,  for  St.  Petersburg.  Despo¬ 
tism,  fatal  to  everything  else,  is  propitious  to 
the  opera,  which  shows  that  there  is  nothing 
revolutionary  in  music.  This,  indeed,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  art  which  can  be  said  to  thrive 
within  the  precincts  of  tyranny.  The  poet, 
the  sculptor,  and  the  painter,  may  so  far  for¬ 
get  their  sacred  missions  as  to  contribute  to 
adorn  a  despot’s  rei^,  though  the  influence 
of  their  genius  is  circumscribed  by  his  arbi¬ 
trary  authority ;  while  they  themselves  are 
degraded  in  becoming  instruments  of  impe¬ 
rial  pleasure.  Music  easily  allies  itself  with 


power  of  every  kind  ;  and,  consequently,  even 
the  Czar,  hateful  as  he  is  to  every  man  of 
liberal  sentiments,  becomes  amiable  toward 
singers,  whom  he  patronizes  and  enriches 
with  lavish  munificence.  No  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Sontag  was  a  favorite  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg — that  the  Czar  smiled  upon  her, 
that  the  nobles  re-echoed  •the  sentiments  of 
the  court.  Fortune,  of  course,  followed  in 
the  train  of  all  this  patronage;  and  the  amount 
of  property  amassed  by  the  successful  use  of 
the  voice  was,  in  Henrietta’s  case,  great  al¬ 
most  beyond  example. 

At  length  came  the  period  when  the  King 
of  Sardinia  consented  to  allow  the  Count  di 
Rossi  to  make  his  marriage  public.  Up  to 
that  period,  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Turin 
had  ably  seconded  the  interests  of  the  Count  , 
which  were  greatly  promoted  by  ruffering  his 
wife  to  remain  upon  the  stage.  But,  as  she 
was  thought  to  have  accumulated  sufficient, 
the  royal  assent  was  immediately  obtained  to 
her  public  recognition  as  Countess  di  Rossi. 
Then,  of  course,  followed  her  retirement  from 
the  lyric  boards,  where  she  had  won  so 
!  many  laurels,  and  enjoyed  so  much  personal 
gratification.  It  is  observed  by  one  of  her 
biographers  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  in¬ 
duced,  by  her  eminent  virtues,  to  hasten  the 
period  of  her  recognition,  ana  afterward,  by 
the  same  sagacious  writer,  that  the  King  of 
Bavaria  was  likewise  excited  to  admiration 
by  her  virtues.  That  Mademoiselle  Sontag’s 
virtues  were  great  and  numerous,  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  with  pleasure ;  and  we  believe 
there  is  no  person  in  Europe  who  does  not 
yield  her  the  tribute  of  praise  on  that  score. 
But  it  is  pre-eminently  comic  to  be  told  that 
the  lover  of  Lola  Montes  particularly  admired 
Mademoiselle  Sontag  for  her  virtues ;  in  truth, 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  virtue  is  any  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  a  king — especially  that  vir¬ 
tue  of  self-respect  for  w’hich  Mademoiselle 
Sontag  was  always  remarkable.  We  think 
it  far  more  probable  that  her  personal  beau¬ 
ty,  and  the  power  of  her  voice,  were  her 
chief  recommendations ;  and  that,  if  she  had 
been  less  virtuous,  the  attraction  would 
have  been  thouorht  to  be  so  much  the 

O 

greater. 

However,  virtuous  she  was,  and  is,  in  spite 
of  kings  and  courts,  and  we  entertain  no 
doubt  that  when  she  was  admitted  into  the 
diplomatic  circles  at  the  Hague,  she  consti¬ 
tuted  by  far  the  most  eminent  and  remarka¬ 
ble  personage  there.  This  we  say  through 
our  admiration  for  genius  of  every  kind,  and 
not  out  of  any  disrespect  toward  diploma¬ 
tists,  or  diplomatists’  wives,  who  generally 
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have  as  much  vanity  as  any  piima  donna, 
though  often  without  any  of  her  claims  to 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 

We  remarked  at  the  outset  that,  when 
Mademoiselle  Sontag  quitted  the  theatre,  she 
made  far  too  great  a  sacrifice,  and  one  to 
which  her  inclinations  by  no  means  prompted. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  she  always  re¬ 
gretted  the  life  she  had  left;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  what  is  called  high  society,  sighed 
for  the  laborious  days  when  most  of  her 
hours  were  spent  in  study,  and  in  preparing 
for  the  triumphs  of  the  evening.  This  we 
learn  from  the  tenor  of  her  amusements, 
which  were  all,  more  or  less,  connected  with 
music.  On  every  fitting  occasion  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  induced  to  sing,  not  through 
what  is  properly  called  vanity,  but  through 
the  consciousness  of  possessing  distinguished 
talents,  properly  to  exercise  which  is  to  be 
happy.  The  droning  trivialities  of  society 
could  not  content  her ;  and  the  position  she 
occupied,  respectable  and  influential  in  itself, 
could  not  permit  her  to  enjoy  the  true 
delights  of  domestic  life.  Even  these,  how¬ 
ever  desirable  they  may  be,  would  never 
have  satisfied  a  woman  accustomed  to  the 
turbulent  emotions  of  a  prirna  donno.  Wo¬ 
men  who  have  never  emerged  from  privacy 
know  nothinfj  of  the  intoxicating  influence  of 
fame,  and  it  is  well  they'  should  never  know 
it.  All  cannot  be  public  personages ;  all  can¬ 
not  figure  on  the  stage.  Their  best  and  ho¬ 
liest  duties  lie  elsewhere  —  at  the  domestic 
hearth,  beside  the  cradles  of  their  children, 
in  the  society  of  their  husbands,  or  at  the 
bedside  of  sickness  and  sorrow — and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  duties  will  suffice,  when 
nothing  more  is  known,  to  fill  up  their  whole 
minds,  and  gratify  all  their  aspirations.  But 
when  a  woman  has  been  a  prima  donna — 
when  the  admiration  of  the  world  has  raised 
her  into  something  like  imperial  pre-emi¬ 
nence — when,  night  after  night,  through 
weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  she  has 
swayed  the  emotions  of  thousands  of  hearts 
at  once,  and  been  habituated  to  applause,  to 
deference,  to  personal  admiration,  and  to  the 
eulogies  of  the  press — it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  human  nature  to  relinquish  all  these 
pleasures  without  a  sigh,  in  order  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  cold  diplomatic  circles  as  Countess 
this  or  that. 

Accordingly,  we  find  Mademoiselle  Son- 
tag,  in  whatever  circle  she  moved,  getting  up 
concerts,  and  making  the  nearest  approaches 
possible  to  the  life  of  the  stage.  No  doubt 
she  derived  from  these  mimic  exhibitions  a 
certain  degree  of  satisfaction — faint,  indeed, 


and  vapid,  when  compared  to  the  pleasures 
of  her  former  life ;  but,  being  rational  and 
good,  she  reconciled  herself  as  best  she  might 
to  the  unenviable  splendors  of  her  new  po¬ 
sition — always  sighing,  however,  in  secret 
for  the  occurrence  of  some  stroke  of  fortune, 
some  blessed  calamity,  which  would  carry 
her  back  in  triumph  to  the  stage,  and  enable 
her  to  taste  once  more  that  tumultuous  joy 
inspired  by  beholding  pleasure  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  faces  piled  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  by 
hearing  innumerable  voices  shouting  your 
name  with  grateful  rapture. 

Nothing  is  more  commonplace  than  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  diplomatist,  who  devotes 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  practice  of  politi¬ 
cal  intrigue,  which,  though  it  keeps  up  an  in¬ 
cessant  effervescence  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  plunged  in  it,  leads  in  general  to  no 
great  result.  If  this  be  true  of  the  husbands, 
who  are  the  principal  actors,  it  is  still  truer 
of  the  wives.  Of  course  they  have  their  own 
intrigues,  the  management  of  which  amuses 
them  a  little  now  and  then ;  but  this  also, 
from  its  sameness,  soon  grows  insipid,  and 
they  take  to  cards  and  scandal  as  the  only 
infallible  remedies  for  ennui.  What  attrac¬ 
tions  could  Mademoiselle  Sontag  find  in  the  ^ 
perpetual  society  of  such  women  ?  Persons 
who  exercise  their  intellects  often  wish  they 
could  enjoy  an  immortality  upon  earth  ;  be¬ 
cause,  engaged  perpetually  in  the  development 
of  mental  energy,  they  think  that  existence 
would  never  pall  upon  the  appetite,  or  urge 
them  to  call  upon  death  as  their  sweetest  de¬ 
liverer.  But,  to  inert  and  insane  people,  the 
period  of  life  is  too  protracted  as  it  is.  They 
cannot  fill  it  up  with  useful  exertion,  cannot 
discover  agreeable  employment  for  their  time, 
and  have  often  no  recourse  but  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  vice.  But  the  person,  be  it  man  or  wom¬ 
an,  who  has  cultivated  any  art,  is  never  plung¬ 
ed  into  this  lamentable  vacuity,  this  Serbonian 
bog  of  existence,  which  overwhelms  with  de¬ 
spair.  Mademoiselle  Sontag,  pregnant  with 
active  faculties,  always  desired  to  be  engaged 
in  doing  something — in  acts  of  benevolence, 
in  acts  of  friendship,  and,  above  all  things,  in 
the  exercise  of  her  art. 

A  lady,  writing  from  the  Baltic,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  some  days  spent  in  the  society  of 
Mademoiselle  Sontag,  during  a  period  of  ru¬ 
ralizing  at  Revel : — 

“  And  now  let  me  revert  more  particularly  to 
one  of  the  fairest  ornaments,  both  in  mind  and 
person,  which  our  party  possesses,  whose  never 
clouded  name  is  such  favorite  property  with  the 
public,  as  to  justify  one  in  naming  it — I  mean  the 
Countess  Rossi.  The  advantages  w’hich  her  pe- 
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culiar  experience  and  knowledge  of  society  have 
afforded  her,  added  to  the  happiest  mturel  that 
ever  fell  to  human  portion,  render  her  exquisite 
voice  and  talent,  both  still  in  undiminished  perfec¬ 
tion,  by  no  means  her  chief  attraction  in  society. 
Madame  Rossi  could  afford  to  lose  her  voice  to¬ 
morrow,  and  would  be  equally  sought.  True  to 
her  nation,  she  has  combined  all  the  Liebenstcur- 
digkeit  of  a  German  with  the  witchery  of  every 
other  land.  Madame  Rossi’s  biography  is  one  of 
great  interest  and  instruction,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  one  day  appear  before  the  public.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  she  was  ennobled  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  under  the  title  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Lauenstein  ;  and,  since  absolute  will,  it  seems, 
can  bestow  the  past,  as  well  as  the  present  and 
future,  with  seven  ahnerm,  or  forefathers — ‘or 
eight,’  said  the  Countess,  laughing,  ‘  but  I  can’t 
remember ;’  and,  though  never  disowning  the  pop¬ 
ular  name  of  Sontag,  yet,  in  respect  for  the  donor, 
her  visiting  cards,  when  she  appears  in  Prussia, 
are  always  printed  N^i  de  Lauenstein.  We  were 
greatly  privileged  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  rich 
and  flexible  notes  in  our  private  circle,  and,  under 
her  auspices,  an  amateur  concert  was  now  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  Revel. 

“The  rehearsals  were  merry  meetings ;  and 
when  our  own  bawling  was  over,  Madame  Rossi 
went  through  her  songs  as  scrupulously  as  the 
rest.  I  will  never  forget  the  impression  she  ex¬ 
cited  one  evening.  VV’e  were  all  united  in  the 
great  ball-room  of  the  governor’s  castle  at  Revel, 
which  was  partially  illuminated  for  the  occasion, 
and  having  wound  up  our  last  noisy  ‘  Tourna¬ 
ment,’  we  all  retreatea  to  distant  parts  of  the  saZ/e, 
leaving  the  Countess  to  rehearse  the  celebrated 
Scena  from  the  Freischutz  with  the  instrumental 
parts.  She  was  seated  in  the  midst,  and  com¬ 
pletely  hidden  by  the  figures  and  desks  around  her. 
And  now  arose  a  train  of  melody  and  expression 
which  it  thrills  every  nerve  to  recall ;  the  interest 
and  pathos  creeping  gradually  on  through  every 
division  of  this  most  noble  and  passionate  of  songs 
— the  gloomy  light — the  invisible  songstress — all 
combining  to  increase  the  effect,  till  the  feeling  be¬ 
came  too  intense  to  bear.  And  then  the  hum  in  the 
distance,  and  the  husky  voice  of  suppressed  agony 
whilst  doubt  possessed  her  soul,  chilled  the  blood 
in  our  veins,  and  the  final  burst  ^  er  ists,  er  ists,’’ 
was  one  of  agony  to  the  audience.  Tears,  real 
tears,  ran  down  cheeks  both  fair  and  rough,  who 
knew  not  and  cared  not  that  they  were  there  ;  and 
not  until  the  excitement  had  subsided  did  I  feel 
that  my  wrist  had  been  clenched  in  so  convulsive 
a  grasp  by  my  neighbor,  as  to  retain  marks 
long  after  the  siren  had  ceased.  I  have  heard 
Schroder  and  Malibran,  both  grand  and  true  in 
this  composition,  but  neither  searched  the  depths 
of  its  passionate  tones,  and  with  it  the  hearts  of 
the  audience,  so  completely  as  the  matchless 
Madame  Rossi.” 

But  now  came  a  reverse  of  fortune.  After 
enjoying  for  many  years  the  sort  of  happi¬ 
ness  which  is  to  be  tasted  by  getting  up 
amateur  concerts,  and  private  imitations  of 
the  opera,  the  revolutions  of  Germany  de¬ 


stroyed  her  fortune,  w'hile  the  troubles  in  Sar¬ 
dinia  shattered  that  of  her  husband.  Then 
came  the  necessity  of  returning  to  her  former 
way  of  life.  She  had,  fortunately  for  her¬ 
self,  continued  to  cultivate  music  as  an  art, 
and  can,  probably,  at  this  moment,  sing  as 
well  as  at  any  period  of  her  life.  The  years 
which  have  passed  by  have  detracted  little 
from  her  personal  appearance.  She  is  still  a 
fine,  handsome  woman,  with  a  figure  less 
buoyant  and  agile,  perhaps,  than  when,  at 
nineteen,  she  first  made  her  appearance  in 
England  ;  but  she  is  not  less  able,  but  rather, 
perhaps,  more,  to  give  full  efldcacy  to  im¬ 
passioned  singing,  and  stir  the  deeper  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  heart. 

We  regret,  of  course,  that  the  political 
events  of  Prussia  should  have  deprived  her 
of  the  property  amassed  in  her  early  years. 
But  all  the  occurrences  of  our  lives  carry 
along  with  them  a  compensating  power,  so 
that  our  very  sufferings  are  often  made  profit¬ 
able  to  us.  We  trust  it  may  be  so  with 
Mademoiselle  Sontag,  whose  reception  on 
her  return  to  London  must  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  gratifying  to  her.  Even  after 
the  sensation  produced  by  the  extraordinary 
singing  of  Jenny  Lind,  she  found  it  no  way 
impo8‘:ible  to  inspire  the  public  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  though  various  feelings  combined  to 
render  her  reappearance  memorable.  Of 
the  crowds  who  had  beheld  her  on  her  first 
appearance,  many,  perhaps  most,  had  gone 
the  way  of  all  living,  yet  thousands  remained 
to  institute  a  comparison  betw’een  her  former 
and  her  later  efforts ;  and  amonor  these  the 
general  impression  is,  that  she  has  gained 
rather  than  lost  by  her  long  retreat  from 
public  life.  Her  voice,  perhaps,  has  not  that 
exquisite  buoyancy  which  youth  bestows, 
but  it  has  a  more  searching  power,  and  richer 
and  mellower  tones,  prodqped  by  the  soft¬ 
ening  influence  of  time. 

She  has  improved  also  as  much  in  art  as 
though  she  had  been  almost  all  the  while 
upon  the  stage,  and  consequently  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  excite  as  much  admiration  as  any 
living  singer.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for 
her  to  desire  a  protracted  continuance  of  pub¬ 
lic  favor,  because  her  object,  we  believe,  is 
merely  to  repair  the  losses  she  has  sustained 
by  the  failure  of  banks  and  commercial 
houses  in  Germany,  after  which  she  will  re¬ 
tire  once  more  to  the  quiet  of  domestic  life, 
never  to  appear  again  before  the  public.  For 
ourselves,  we  wish  this  day  mjuy  be  far  dis¬ 
tant  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  af¬ 
ford  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  she  had  been 
fortunate  in  her  professional  undertakings, 
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The  Conquest  of  Canada.  By  the  Author  of  ‘‘  Hochelaga.”  In  2  vols.  8vo. 
London:  Bentley,  1849. 


Those  who  are  already  acquainted  with 
“  Hochelaga”  will  welcome  with  pleasure  a 
work  by  the  same  author  on  the  same  soil ; 
and  we  can  conhdently  assure  them  that  any 
pleasurable  anticipations  which  they  may 
form  will  be  fully  realized  by  a  perusal  of 
the  volumes  now  before  us.  They  embrace, 
indeed,  not  merely  the  last  struggle  between 
France  and  England  for  the  possession  of 
those  vast  and  interesting  territories  which 
lie  between  the  great  lake-chain  and  the 
Northern  Ocean,  but  contain  a  full  history  of 
Canada,  from  its  first  discovery  to  its  final 
reduction  by  the  arms  of  Britain,  and  convey 
much  information  regarding  the  natural  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  country,  and  the  customs  of 
its  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  author  has 
employed  great  research,  and  gives  the  re¬ 
sult  in  a  very  attractive  form :  his  style  is 
eloquent,  his  narrative  lucid  ;  and  we  gener¬ 
ally,  though  not  universally,  coincide  in  his 
views.  Having  said  thus  much  by  way 
of  prelude,  we  proceed  to  our  vocation,  with 
the  certainty  of  gratifying  ourselves,  and  the  | 
hope  that  we  shall  gratify  our  readers,  by  a 
rapid  sketch  of  “  The  Conquest  of  Canada.*^ 

After  a  very  interesting  account  of  all  the 
speculations  of  the  ancients  regarding  the 
existence  of  the  Western  World,  and  of  those 
voyages  of  discovery,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
which  preceded  the  exploit  of  the  great  Ge¬ 
noese,  Mr.  Warburton  briefly,  but  strikingly, 
touches  on  the  career  of  Columbus,  and 
then  proceeds : — 

“  It  was  by  accident  only  that  England  had 
been  deprived  of  these  great  discoveries.  Colum¬ 
bus,  when  repulsed  by  the  courts  of  Portugal 
and  Spain,  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew’  to  Lon¬ 
don,  to  lay  his  projects  before  Henry  VII.,  and 
seek  assistance  for  their  execution.  The  king, 
although  the  most  penurious  of  European  princes, 
saw’  the  vast  advantage  of  the  ofier,  and  invited 
the  great  Genoese  to  his  court.  Bartholomew 
was,  however,  captured  by  pirates  on  his  return 
voyage,  and  detained  till  too  late  ;  for  in  the  mean 
while  Isabella  of  Castille  had  adopted  the  project 


of  Columbus,  and  supplied  the  means  for  the  ex¬ 
pedition. 

“  Henry  VII.  was  not  discouraged  by  this  disap¬ 
pointment  :  two  years  after  the  discoveries  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  became  knowm  in  England,  the  king  enter¬ 
ed  into  an  arrangement  with  John  Cabot,  an  nd ven¬ 
turous  Venetian  merchant,  resident  at  Bristol,  and 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1495,  granted  him  letters 

C'  It  for  conquest  and  discovery.  Henry  stipu- 
that  one-fifth  of  the  gains  in  this  enterprise 
was  to  be  retained  for  the  crown,  and  that  the 
vessels  engaged  in  it  should  return  to  the  port  of 
Bristol.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  CalK)t  dis¬ 
covered  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Primavista.  *  *  * 

♦  ♦  >|c  *  * 

“  A  large  island  lay  opposite  this  shore :  from 
the  vast  quantity  of  fish  frequenting  the  neigh¬ 
boring  waters,  the  sailors  called  itBacallaos ;  Cab(.t 
gave  this  country  the  name  of  St.  John’s,  having 
landed  there  on  St.  John’s  day.  Newfoundland 
has  long  since  superseded  both  appellations.  John 
Cabot  returned  to  England  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  and  was  knighted,  and  otherwise  rewarded 
by  the  king;  he  survived  but  a  very  short  time  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  fame,  and  his  son  Sebastian 
Cabot,  although  only  twenty-tfiree  years  of  age, 
succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  an  expedition 
destined  to  seek  a  north-west  passage  to  the 
South  Seas. 

“  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  in  the  summer  of 
1498 ;  he  soon  reached  Newfoundland,  and 
thence  proceeded  north  as  far  as  the  fifty-eighth 
degree.  Having  fitiled  in  discovering  the  hoped- 
j  for  passage,  he  returned  toward  the  south,  exam¬ 
ining  the  coast  as  far  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
Maryland,  and  perhaps  Virginia.  After  a  long 
interval,  the  enterprising  mariner  again,  in  1517, 
sailed  for  America,  and  entered  the  bay  which  a 
century  afterw’ard  received  the  name  of  Hudson. 
If  prior  discovery  confer  a  right  of  possession, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  w’hole  eastern  coast  of 
the  North  American  continent  may  be  justly 
claimed  by  the  English  race. 

“  Gasper  Cortereal  was  the  next  voyager  in 
the  succession  of  discoverers ;  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  household  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  but 
nourished  an  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise  and  thirst 
for  glory,  despite  the  enervating  influences  of  a 
court.  He  sailed  early  in  the  year  1500,  and 
pursued  the  track  of  John  Cabot  as  far  as  the 
northern  point  of  Newfoundland  :  to  him  is  due 
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the  discovery  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
he  also  pushed  on  northward  by  the  coast  of  La¬ 
brador,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  Hudson  Bay.” 
— vol.  i.  pp.  27 — 31. 

Portugal  and  Spain  each  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  northern  continent,  but  with  little 
success  and  less  credit.  The  expeditions  of 
Cortereal  were  rather  slave-trading  ventures 
than  voyages  of  discovery  ;  whilst  those  of 
Ponce  de  Leon  aimed  at  an  imaginary  good, 
and  obtained  little  real  benefit.  The  beautiful 
coast,  which  he  surnamed  Florida,  from  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  flowers,  has  passed 
not  only  from  the  crown,  but  even  from  the 
race  of  Castille  : — 

“  The  first  attempt  mad<?by  the  French  to  share 
in  the  advantages  of  these  discoveries  was  in  the 
year  1504.  Some  Basque  and  Breton  fishermen 
at  that  time  began  to  ply  their  calling  on  the 
great  bank  of  Newfoundland  and  along  the  adja¬ 
cent  shores.  From  them  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton  received  its  name.  In  1506,  Jean  Denys, 
a  man  of  llarfleur,  drew  a  map  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Two  years  afterward,  a  pilot  of 
Dieppe,  named  Thomas  Aubert,  excited  great 
curiosity  in  France,  by  bringing  over  some  of  the 
savage  natives  from  the  New  World  :  there  is  no 
record  whence  they  were  taken,  but  it  is  supposed 
from  Cape  Breton.  The  reports  borne  back  to 
France  by  these  hardy  fishermen  and  adventurers 
were  not  such  as  to  raise  sanguine  hopes  of 
riches  from  the  bleak  northern  regions  they  had 
visited :  no  teeming  fertility  or  genial  climate 
tempted  the  settler,  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver  ex¬ 
cited  the  avarice  of  the  soldier,  and  for  many 
years  the  French  altogether  neglected  to  profit  by 
their  discoveries.” — p.  34. 

The  decree  by  which  that  disgrace  to  hu¬ 
manity,  Alexander  the  Sixth,  divided  the 
western  hemisphere  between  the  crowns  of 
Castille  and  Portugal,  impeded,  though  it 
did  not  suppress,  the  maritime  discoveries  of 
other  nations.  It  was  not  long  ere  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  by  denying  the  authority,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  effect  of  the  papal  bull  as  far  as 
regarded  England ;  and  France,  though  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  communion  of  Rome,  showed 
an  early  determination  to  dispute  the  Borgia 
grant : — 

“  In  the  year  1523,  Francis  I.  fitted  out  a 
squadron  of  four  ships  to  pursue  discovery  in  the 
west ;  the  command  was  intrusted  to  Giovanni 
Verazzanoof  Florence,  a  navigator  of  great  skill 
and  experience,  then  residing  in  France  :  he  was 
about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  nobly  born,  and 
liberally  educated ;  the  causes  that  induced  him 
to  leave  his  oWTi  country  and  take  service  in 
France  are  not  known.  It  has  often  been  re¬ 
marked  as  strange,  that  three  Italians  should  have 
directed  the  discoveries  of  Spain,  England,  and 


France,  and  thus  become  the  instruments  of  di¬ 
viding  the  dominions  of  the  New  World  among 
alien  powers,  while  their  own  classic  land  reaped 
neither  glory  nor  advantage  from  the  genius  and 
courage  of  her  sons.  Of  this  first  voyage  the 
only  record  remaining  is  a  letter  from  Verazzano 
to  Francis  L,  dated  8th  of  July,  1524,  merely 
stating  that  he  had  returned  in  safety  to  Dieppe. 

“  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Ve¬ 
razzano  fitted  out  and  armed  a  vessel  called  the 
Dauphine,  manned  with  a  crew  of  thirty  hands, 
and  provisioned  for  eight  months.  He  first  di¬ 
rected  his  course  to  Madeira;  having  reached 
that  island  in  safety,  he  left  it  on  the  17th  of 
January,  and  steered  for  the  west.  After  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  violence  of  a  tempest,  and  having 

()roceeded  for  about  nine  hundred  leagues,  a  long 
ovv  line  of  coast  rose  to  view,  never  before  seen 
by  ancient  or  modern  navigators.  This  country 
appeared  thickly  peopled  by  a  vigorous  race,  of 
tall  stature  and  athletic  form  :  fearing  to  risk  a 
landing  at  first  with  his  weak  force,  the  adven¬ 
turer  contented  himself  with  admiring  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and 
enjoying  the  delightful  mildness  of  the  climate. 
From  this  place  he  followed  the  coast  for  about 
fifty  leagues  to  the  south,  without  discovering 
any  harbor  or  inlet  where  he  might  shelter  his 
vessel ;  he  then  retraced  his  course,  and  steered 
to  the  north.  After  some  time  Verazzano  ven¬ 
tured  to  send  a  small  boat  on  shore  to  examine  the 
country  more  closely  :  numbers  of  savages  came 
to  the  water’s  edge  to  meet  the  strangers,  and 
gazed  on  them  with  mingled  feelings  of  surprise, 
admiration,  joy,  and  fear.  He  again  resumed  his 
northward  course,  till, driven  by  want  of  water, 
he  armed  the  small  boat,  and  sent  it  once  more  to¬ 
ward  the  land  to  seek  a  supply;  the  waves  and 
surf,  however,  were  so  great,  that  it  could  not 
reach  the  shore.  The  natives,  assembled  on  the 
beach,  by  their  signs  and  gestures  eagerly  invited 
the  French  to  approach  :  one  young  sailor,  a  bold 
swimmer,  threw  himself  into  the  water,  bearing 
some  presents  for  the  savages,  but  his  heart  failed 
him  on  a  nearer  approach,  and  he  turned  to  regain 
the  boat ;  his  strength  was  exhausted,  however, 
and  a  heavy  sea  washed  him  almost  insensible 
up  upon  the  beach.  The  Indians  treated  him 
with  great  kindness,  and,  when  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered,  sent  him  back  in  safety  tu  the  ship. 

“  Verazzano  pursued  his  examination  of  the 
coast  with  untiring  zeal,  narrowly  searcliing 
every  inlet  for  a  passage  through  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  until  he  reached  the  great  island,  known  to 
the  Breton  fishermen,  Newfoundland.  In  this 
important  voyage  he  surveyed  more  than  twe 
thousand  miles  of  coast,  nearly  all  that  of  the 
present  United  States,  and  a  great  portion  of 
British  North  America.” — p.  37. 

Another  expedition  under  the  same  com¬ 
mander  was  devoid  of  any  result.  In  1525 
Stefano  Gomez  sailed  from  Spain  for  Cuba 
and  Florida,  whence,  coasting  northward,  he 
reached  Cape  Race  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  His  object  in  steei  - 
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ing  to  the  north  was  to  discover  the  north¬ 
west  passage  to  India, — that  fatal  mirage 
which  has  lured  so  many  noble  spirits  across 
the  shiftinor  desert  of  the  barren  sea  to  fail 

o 

and  to  perish.  The  other  delusions  of  early 
times  have  left  us.  The  philosopher’s  stone 
no  longer  excites  the  ambition  of  our  scholars 
aid  chemists  ;  our  mechanics  no  longer  at¬ 
tempt  to  produce  perpetual  motion  in  perish¬ 
able  things ;  the  ancien  regime,  with  all  its 
faults  and  follies,  has  passed  away  for  ever ; 
and  popery  has,  generally  speaking,  lost  all 
hold  either  upon  the  heart  or  the  head  of 
the  educated  classes  on  tlie  European  conti¬ 
nent.  But  the  north-west  passage  still  re-  j 
mains  a  monument  of  past  ignorance  and 
present  perversity,  like  a  hoar-headed  bar¬ 
barian,  who  (the  last  of  his  own  generation) 
yet  survives  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  past  to  his 
civilized  descendants. 

How  far  Gomez  penetrated  is  unknown  ,* 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  entered 
the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  traded 
on  its  banks.  A  Spanish  tradition  asserts, 
that  the  Spaniards  reached  these  shores  be¬ 
fore  the  French,  and,  disappointed  with  find¬ 
ing  no  symptoms  of  gold  or  silver  mines, 
repeatedly  cried  out  “  cn  nada here  {there 
is)  nothing  ;  whence  the  name  Canada.  This, 
however,  is  evidently  one  of  those  punning 
derivations  by  which  ingenious  idlers  attempt 
to  account  for  names  with  the  origin  of  which 
they  are  unacquainted.  The  word  Kannata 
or  Kannada  signifies  village,  or  a  collection 
of  Indian  cabins,  in  the  dialect  of  several  of 
the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  when  the  French  ar¬ 
rived  there,  and  it  is  clear  the  name  Canada 
arose  from  a  misconception  of  the  strangers, 
who,  wdienever  they  asked  the  name  of  an 
inhabited  spot,  received  for  answer  a  word 
which  they  supposed  to  denote  the  whole 
country. 

“  In  the  year  1534,  Philip  Chabot,  admiral  of 
France,  urged  the  king  to  establish  a  colony  in 
the  New  VVorld,  by  representing  to  him  in  glow¬ 
ing  colors  the  great  riches  and  power  derived  by 
the  Spaniards  from  their  transatlantic  possessions. 
Francis  1.,  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  design, 
soon  agreed  to  carry  it  out.  Jacques  Cartier, 
an  experienced  navigator  of  St.  Malo,  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  admiral  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
expedition,  and  was  approved  of  by  the  king.  On 
the  20th  of  April,  1534,  Cartier  sailed  from  St. 
Malo  with  two  ships  of  only  sixty  tons  burden 
each,  and  120  men  for  their  crews.  He  directed 
his  course  westward,  inclining  lather  to  the  north  ; 
the  winds  proved  so  favorable,  that  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth  day  of  the  voyage  he  had  made  Cape  Bona- 
vista  in  Newfoundland.  But  the  harbors  of  that 
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dreary  country  were  still  locked  up  in  the  win¬ 
ter’s  ice,  forbidding  the  approach  of  shipping;  he 
then  bent  to  the  south-east,  and  at  length  found 
anchorage  at  St.  Catherine,  six  degrees  lower  in 
latitude.  Having  remained  here  ten  days,  he 
again  turned  to  the  north,  and  on  the  21st  of  May 
reached  Bird  Island,  fourteen  leagues  from  the 
coast. 

“  Jacques  Cartier  examined  all  the  northern 
shores  of  N ewfoundland  without  having  ascertain¬ 
ed  that  it  was  an  island,  and  then  passed  south¬ 
ward  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle.  The  coun¬ 
try  appeared  everywhere  the  same  bleak  and  in¬ 
hospitable  wilderness  ;  but  the  harbors  were  nu¬ 
merous,  convenient,  and  abounding  in  fish.  He 
describes  the  natives  as  w’ell-proportioned  men, 
wearing  their  hair  tied  up  over  their  heads,  like 
bundles  of  hay,  quaintly  interlaced  with  birds’ 
feathers.  Changing  his  course  still  more  to  the 
south,  he  then  traversed  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
approached  the  main  land,  and  on  the  9th  of  July 
,  entered  a  deep  bay  ;  from  the  intense  heat  expe¬ 
rienced  there,  he  named  it  the  ‘  Baye  de  Cha- 
leurs.’  The  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  hospitality  of  his  reception,  alike  charm¬ 
ed  him  ;  he  carried  on  a  little  trade  with  the  friend¬ 
ly  savages,  exchanging  European  goods  for  their 
furs  and  provisions. 

“  Leaving  this  bay,  Jacques  Cartier  visited  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  gulf-coast ;  on  the  24th 
of  July  he  erected  a  cross  thirty  feet  high,  with  a 
shield  bearing  the  fleur-de-lys  of  France  on  the 
shore  of  Gaspi  Bay.  Having  thus  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  country  for  his  king  in  the  usual 
manner  of  those  days,  he  sailed  on  the  25th  of 
July  on  his  homeward  voyage.  At  this  place  two 
of  the  natives  were  seized  by  stratagem,  carried 
on  board  the  ships,  and  borne  away  to  France. 
Cartier  coasted  along  the  northern  shores  of  the 
gulf  the  I5th  of  August,  and  even  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  weath¬ 
er  becoming  stormy,  he  determined  to  delay  his 
departure  no  longer ;  he  passed  again  through 
the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  arrived  at  St.  Malo 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1534,  contented  with  his 
success,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future. 

“  Jacques  Cartier  was  received  with  the  consid¬ 
eration  due  to  the  importance  of  his  report.  The 
Court  at  once  perceived  the  advantage  of  an  es¬ 
tablishment  in  this  part  of  America,  and  resolved 
to  take  steps  for  its  foundation.  Charles  de  Mon¬ 
ey,  Sieur  de  la  Mailleray,  vice-admiral  of  France, 
was  the  tnost  active  patron  of  the  undertaking  ; 
through  liis  influence  Cartier  obtained  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  force,  and  a  new  commission,  w’ith  ampler 
powers  than  before.  When  the  preparations  for 
the  voyage  w^ere  completed,  the  adventurers  all 
assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Malo,  on  Whit- 
Sunday,  1535,  by  the  command  of  their  pious 
leader;  the  bishop  then  gave  them  a  solemn  ben¬ 
ediction,  with  all  the  imposing  ceremonials  of  the 
Romish  Church.” — p.  45. 

On  the  19th  of  May’,  Cartier  again  set  sail, 
his  fleet  consisting  of  three  small  vessels,  the 
largest  being  not  more  than  120  tons  burden. 
Separated  by  storms  from  each  other,  they 
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all  made  for  Newfoundland,  where  the  lead¬ 
er’s  vessel  arrived  first,  on  the  7th  of  July. 
On  the  26th  her  consorts  joined  her.  We 
proceed  in  Mr.  Warburton’s  own  glowing 
language ;  for  to  abridge  in  such  a  case  would 
be  unpardonable. 

“  Having  taken  in  supplies  of  fuel  and  water, 
they  sailed  in  company  to  explore  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  A  violent  storm  arose  on  the  1st  of 
August,  forcing  them  to  seek  shelter.  They  hap¬ 
pily  found  a  port  on  the  north  shore,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Great  River,  where,  though  difficult 
of  access,  there  was  a  safe  anchorage.  Jacques 
Cartier  called  it  St.  Nicholas,  and  it  is  now  al¬ 
most  the  only  place  still  bearing  the  name  he 
gave.  They  left  their  harbor  on  the  7th,  coast¬ 
ing  westward  along  the  north  shore,  and  on  the 
10th  came  to  a  gulf  filled  with  numerous  and 
beautiful  islands.  Cartier  gave  this  gulf  the  name 
of  St.  Lawrence,  having  discovered  it  on  that 
Saint’s  festival  day.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
they  reached  a  long  rocky  island  toward  the  south, 
which  Cartier  named  I’lsle  de  I’Assumption,  now 
called  Anticosti.  Thence  they  continued  their 
course,  examining  carefully  both  shores  of  the 
Great  River,  and  occasionally  holding  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  inhabitants,  till,  on  the  1st  of 
September,  they  entered  the  mouth  of  the  deep 
and  gloomy  Saguenay.  The  entrance  of  this 
great  tributary  was  all  they  had  leisure  to  survey ; 
but  the  huge  rocks,  dense  forests,  and  vast  body 
of  water,  forming  a  scene  of  sombre  magnificence 
such  as  had  never  before  met  their  view,  inspired 
them  with  an  exalted  idea  of  the  country  they  had 
discovered.  Still  passing  to  the  south-west  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  on  the  6th  they  reached  an  island 
abounding  in  delicious  filberts,  and  on  that  account 
named  by  the  voyagers  Isle  aux  Coudres.  Cartier 
being  now  so  far  advanced  into  an  unknown 
country,  looked  out  anxiously  for  a  port  where 
his  vessels  might  winter  in  safety.  He  pursued  his 
voyage  till  became  upon  another  island,  of  great 
extent,  fertility,  and  beauty,  covered  with  woods 
and  thick-clustering  vines.  This  he  named  Isle 
de  Bacchus :  it  is  now  called  Orleans.  On  the 
7th  of  September,  Donnacona,  the  chief  of  the 
country,  came  with  twelve  canoes  filled  by  his 
train,  to  hold  converse  with  the  strangers,  whose 
ships  lay  at  anchor  between  the  island  and  the 
north  shore  of  the  Great  River.  The  Indian 
chief  approached  the  smallest  of  the  ships  with 
only  two  canoes,  fearful  of  causing  alarm,  and 
began  an  oration,  accompanied  with  strange  and 
uncouth  gestures.  After  a  time  he  conversed 
with  the  Indians  who  had  been  seized  on  the  for¬ 
mer  voyage,  and  now  acted  as  interpreters.  He 
heard  from  them  of  their  wonderful  visit  to  the 
great  nation  over  the  salt  lake,  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  white  men,  and  of  the  kind  treatment 
they  had  received  among  the  strangers.  Donna¬ 
cona  appeared  moved  with  deep  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  ;  he  took  Jacques  Cartier’s  arm  and  pla¬ 
ced  it  gently  over  his  own  bended  neck,  in  token 
of  confidence  and  regard.  The  admiral  cordially 
returned  these  frienoly  demonstrations.  He  en¬ 


tered  the  Indian’s  canoe,  and  presented  bread  and 
wine,  which  they  ate  and  drank  together.  They 
then  parted  in  all  amity. 

“  After  this  happy  interview,  Jacques  Cartier 
with  his  boats  pushed  up  the  north  shore  against 
the  stream,  till  he  reached  a  spot  where  a  little 
river  flowed  into  a  ‘  goodly  and  pleasant  sound,’ 
forming  a  convenient  haven.  He  moored  his 
vessels  here  for  the  winter  on  the  1 8th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  gave  the  name  of  St.  Croix  to  the  stream, 
in  honor  of  the  day  on  which  he  first  entered  its 
waters;  Donnacona,  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
500  Indians,  came  to  welcome  his  arrival  with 
generous  friendship.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the 
tributary  stream  and  the  Great  River  stood  the 
town  of  Stadacona,  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
chief;  thence  an  irregular  slope  ascended  to  a 
lofty  height  of  table-land :  from  this  eminence  a 
bold  headland  frowned  ov9r  the  St.  Lawrence, 
forming  a  rocky  wall  300  feet  in  height.  The 
waters  of  the  Great  River,  here  narrowed  to  less 
than  a  mile  in  breadth,  rolled  deeply  and  rapidly 
past  into  the  broad  basin  beyond.  When  the 
white  men  first  stood  on  the  summit  of  this  bold 
headland,  above  their  port  of  shelter,  most  of  tlie 
country  was  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator ; 
save  the  three  small  barks  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream,  and  the  Imlian  village,  no  sign  of  hu¬ 
man  habitations  met  their  view.  Far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  the  dark  forest  spread  :  over  hill  and 
valley,  mountain  and  plain;  up  to  the  craggy  peaks, 
down  to  the  blue  water’s  edge  ;  along  the  gentle 
slopes  of  the  rich  Isle  of  Bacchus,  and  even  from 
projecting  rocks,  and  in  fissures  of  the  lofty  pre¬ 
cipice,  the  deep  green  mantle  of  the  summer  fo¬ 
liage  hung  its  graceful  folds.  In  the  dim  dis¬ 
tance,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  where  moun¬ 
tain  rose  above  mountain  in  tumultuous  variety 
of  outline,  it  was  still  the  same ;  one  vast  leafy  vale 
concealed  the  virgin  face  of  nature  from  the 
stranger’s  sight.  On  the  eminence  commanding 
this  scene  of  wild  but  magnificent  beauty  a  pros¬ 
perous  city  now  stands ;  the  patient  industry  of 
man  has  felled  that  dense  forest,  tree  by  tree,  for 
miles  and  miles  around ;  and  where  it  stood,  rich 
fields  rejoice  the  eye ;  the  once  silent  waters  of 
the  Great  River  below,  now  surge  against  hun¬ 
dreds  of  stately  ships;  commerce  has  enriched 
this  spot ;  art  adorned  it ;  a  memory  of  glory  en¬ 
dears  it  to  every  British  heart.  But  the  name 
Quebec  still  remains  unchanged ;  as  the  savage 
first  pronounced  it  to  the  white  stranger,  it  stands 
to-day  among  the  proudest  records  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  story.” — pp.  42-53. 

Proud  indeed  is  the  sound  of  that  name  to 
England,  and  in  the  pride  that  it  awakens 
there  is  nothing  to  gall  or  wound  our  defeat¬ 
ed  adversaries.  The  conquest  of  Canada, 
the  capture  of  Quebec  were  achieved  by 
British  valor,  not  yielded  by  French  cowardice. 
The  conduct,  indeed,  of  our  opponents  on  the 
occasion  was  such  as  to  raise  the  merit  of  our 
success  to  the  highest  attainable  point,  whilst 
the  courage  and  skill  of  the  conqueror  was 
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such  as  to  make  even  defeat  itself  honorable. 
But  we  are  anticipating.  Let  us  return  to 
that  period  when  the  white  intruder,  of  what¬ 
ever  nation,  was  a  stranger  in  the  home  of 
the  native  Canadian. 

“  The  chief  Donnacona  and  the  French  contin¬ 
ued  in  friendly  intercourse,  day  by  day  exchanging 
good  offices  and  tokens  of  regard.  But  Jacques 
Cartier  was  eager  for  further  discoveries  :  the 
two  Indian  interpreters  told  him  that  a  city  of 
much  larger  size  than  Stadacona  lay  further  up 
the  river,  the  capital  of  a  great  country  :  it  was 
called  in  the  native  tongue  Hochelaga ;  thither 
he  resolved  to  find  his  way.  The  Indians  endeav¬ 
ored  vainly  to  dissuade  their  dangerous  guests 
from  this  expedition  ;  they  represented  the  dis¬ 
tance,  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  danger  of 
the  great  lakes  and  rapid  currents ;  at  length 
they  had  recourse  to  a  kind  of  masquerade  or  pan¬ 
tomime,  to  represent  the  perils  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  ferocity  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  distant 
land.  The  interpreters  earnestly  strove  to  dis¬ 
suade  Jacques  Cartier  from  proceeding  on  his  en¬ 
terprise,  and  one  of  them  refused  to  accompany 
him.  The  brave  Frenchman  would  not  hearken 
to  such  dissuasions,  and  treated  with  equal  con¬ 
tempt  the  verbal  and  pantomimic  warnings  of  the 
alleged  difficulties.  As  a  precautionary  measure, 
to  impress  the  savages  with  an  exalted  idea  of  his 
power  as  a  friend  or  foe, he  caused  twelve  cannon, 
loaded  with  bullets,  to  be  fired  in  their  presence 
against  a  wood  :  amazed  and  terrified  at  the  noise, 
and  the  effect  of  this  discharge,  they  fled  howling 
and  shrieking  away,  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  for 
Hochelaga  on  the  19th  of  September.  .  .  The 
voyage  presented  few  of  the  threatened  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Great  River 
was  rich  and  varied,  covered  with  stately  timber, 
and  abounding  in  vines.  .  .  .  The  place 
where  the  French  first  landed  was,  probably, 
about  eleven  miles  from  the  city  of  Hochelaga, 
below  the  rapid  of  St.  Mary.  On  the  day  after 
his  arrival  Jacques  Cartier  proceeded  to  the  town. 

.  .  .  The  road  was  well  beaten,  and  bore  evidence 
of  being  much  frequented  ;  the  country  through 
which  it  passed  was  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile. 
Hochelaga  stood  in  the  midst  of  great  fields  of  In¬ 
dian  corn  ;  it  was  of  a  circular  form,  containing 
about  fifty  large  huts,  each  fifty  paces  long,  ana 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  wide,  all  built  in  the  shape 
of  tunnels,  formed  of  wood,  and  covered  with 
birch  bark  ;  the  dwellings  were  divided  into  sev¬ 
eral  rooms,  surrounding  an  open  court  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  where  the  fires  burned.  Three  rows  of  pali¬ 
sades  encircled  the  town,  with  only  one  entrance  ; 
above  the  gate,  and  over  the  w’hole  length  of  the 
outer  ring  of  defence,  there  was  a  gallery,  ap¬ 
proached  by  flights  of  steps,  and  plentifully  pro¬ 
vided  with  stones,  and  other  missiles,  to  resist  at¬ 
tack.  This  was  a  place  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  in  those  remote  days,  as  the  capital  of  a 
great  extent  of  country,  and  as  having  eight  or 
ten  villages  subject  to  its  sway.  The  inhabitants 
spoke  the  language  of  the  great  Huron  nation, 
and  were  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  any 


of  their  neighbors  ;  unlike  other  tribes,  they  cul¬ 
tivated  the  ground,  and  remained  stationary.  .  . 
Three  miles  from  Hochelaga,  there  was  a  lofty 
hill,  well  tilled,  and  very  fertile ;  thither  Jacques 
Cartier  bent  his  way  after  having  examined  the 
town.  From  the  summit  he  saw  the  river  and 
the  country  for  thirty  leagues  around,  a  scene  of 
singular  beauty.  To  this  hill  he  gave  the  name 
of  Mont  Royal,  since  extended  to  the  large  and 
fertile  island  on  which  it  stands,  and  to  the  city 
below.  Time  has  now  swept  away  all  trace  of 
Hochelaga :  on  its  site  the  modern  capital  of  Can¬ 
ada  has  arisen  ;  60,000  people  of  European  race, 
and  stately  buildings  of  carved  stone,  replace  the 
simple  Indians  and  the  huts  of  the  ancient 
towns.” — vol.  i.  p.  68. 

The  destruction  of  the  ancient  town,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  French 
settlers.  In  fact,  the  tale  of  its  ruin  is  un¬ 
known.  After  a  time  it  vanishes  from  history 
without  remark.  It  ceases  to  be  mentioned 
for  a  while,  and  then,  when  inquired  after,  is 
found  no  longer  in  existence. 

Jacques  Cartier  returned  safe  to  France, 
carrying  with  him  the  chief  Donnacona,  whom 
he  had  treacherously  entrapped,  having  un¬ 
justly  suspected  him  of  sinister  designs.  The 
prisoner  was,  however,  soon  reconciled  to  his 
fate  by  the  kind  treatment  and  great  dis¬ 
tinction  which  he  experienced.  But  his  death 
in  France  raised  suspicions  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  which,  though  carefully  con¬ 
cealed,  destroyed  for  ever  their  confidence  in 
the  French. 

To  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  French  ad¬ 
venturers  and  the  colony  which  they  found¬ 
ed,  from  the  departure  of  Jacques  Cartier  on 
his  first  voyage,  to  the  capture  of  Quebec 
by  the  British  in  1629,  would  be  a  tedious 
and  unprofitable  task.  Such  narratives  lose 
all  interest  when  stripped  of  their  details. 
It  is  painful  as  well  as  tiresome  to  read  of  a 
series  of  mistakes  and  mishaps,  of  domestic 
quarrels,  party  contests,  and  petty  wars, 
when  deprived  of  those  striking  facts  and 
heroic  exploits  which  alone  render  such  sub¬ 
jects  bearable.  This  portion  of  his  work  has 
been  admirably  executed  by  the  author.  He 
has  indeed  contrived  to  throw  a  charm  over 
the  incidents  of  a  border  struggle,  and  to 
give  a  wholesome  interest  to  the  minutiae  of 
a  court  intrigue.  One  circumstance  strikes 
us  as  worthy  of  remark.  The  French  Hu¬ 
guenots  were  anxious  to  have  made  Canada 
their  refuge,  but  their  intention  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  jealousy  of  Romanism.  It  were 
vain  as  endless  to  speculate  on  the  possible 
consequences  of  this  desire,  had  it  been  car¬ 
ried  out. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  narrative : — 
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“  When  the  French  received  the  news  of  the 
loss  of  Canada,  opinion  was  much  divided  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  seeking  to  regain  the  captured 
settlement.  Some  thought  its  possession  of  little 
value  in  proportion  to  the  expense  it  caused ; 
while  others  deemed  that  the  fur-trade  and  fish¬ 
eries  were  of  great  importance  to  the  commerce 
of  France,  as  well  as  a  useful  nursery  of  ex¬ 
perienced  seamen.  Champlain  strongly  urged 
the  government  not  to  give  up  a  country  where 
they  had  already  overcome  the  principal  difficulties 
of  settlement,  and  where,  through  their  means, 
the  light  of  religion  was  dawning  upon  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  heathen  ignorance.  His  solicitations 
were  successful,  and  Canada  was  restored  to 
France  at  the  same  time  with  Acadia  and  Cape 
Breton,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 
At  this  period,”  proceeds  our  author,  “  the  fort  of 
Quebec,  surrounded  by  a  score  of  hastily-built 
dwellings  and  barracks,  some  poor  huts  on  the 
island  of  Montreal,  the  like  at  Three  Rivers  and 
Tadoussac,  and  a  few  fishermen’s  log-houses  else¬ 
where  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were 
the  only  fruits  of  the  discoveries  of  Verazzano, 
Jacques  Cartier,  Roberval,  and  Champlain,  the 
great  outlay  of  La  Roche  and  De  Monts,  and  the 
toils  and  sufferings  of  their  followers,  for  nearly 
a  century.” — p.  99. 

We  have  no  space  to  afford  a  due  eulogium 
to  the  great  and  good  Champlain,  who 
stamped  the  first  permanent  impression  upon 
New  France.  His  name  will  ever  be  grate¬ 
fully  remembered  in  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
and  honored  by  all  good. men  throughout 
the  world.  He  died  in  December,  1635.* 
And  now  commences  the  regular  history  of 
Canada,  and  here  the  author  pauses  to  re¬ 
view  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
country  when  it  became  the  abode  of  a  race 
of  European  extraction.  His  account  of  the 
physical  phenomena,  general  appearance, 
and  natural  productions  of  the  country,  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  extremely  entertaining,  though  to  some  of 
our  readers  portions  will  probably  be  al¬ 
ready  familiar,  and  some  of  the  results 
arrived  at  may  perhaps  admit  of  question. 
There  is,  however,  a  racy  vigor  and  a  rude 
eloquence  in  this  part  of  the  work  which 
well  accord  with  the  subject.  After  occupy¬ 
ing  five  chapters  with  these  interesting  sub¬ 
jects,  our  author  devotes  three  more  to  the 

*  In  the  same  month,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all 
good  men,  death  deprived  his  country  of  the  brave, 
high-mi&ded,  and  wise  Champlain.  He  was  buried 
in  the  city  of  which  he  was  the  founder ;  where,  to 
this  day,  he  is  fondly  and  gratefully  remembered 
among  the  just  and  good.  Gifted  with  high  ability, 
upright,  active,  and  chivalrous,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  eminent  for  his  Christian  zeal  and  humble 
piety.  “  The  salvation  of  one  soul,”  he  often  said, 
is  of  more  value  than  the  conquest  of  an  empire.” 

— p.  101. 


history  of  the  British  settlements,  and  then 
takes  up  the  thread  of  his  narrative  again, 
saying 

“  Having  noticed  the  principal  features  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  English  colonies,  the 
powerful  and  dangerous  neighbors  of  the  French 
settlement,  in  the  New’  World,  it  is  now  time  to 
return  to  the  course  of  Canadian  history  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  death  of  the  illustrious  founder  of 
Quebec.” 

Long  and  fierce  was  the  struggle  between 
the  rival  nations,  imbittered  by  hereditary 
animosity,  and  sharpened  by  the  love  of  gain 
as  well  as  that  of  glory  and  power.  The 
accession  of  Indian  allies  on  either  side  gave 
a  ferocity  to  the  warfare  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  contest  waged  between  England  and 
France — a  ferocity  which  spread  from  the 
barbarians  to  the  colonists,  and  even  in¬ 
fected  the  European  commanders.  Much 
was  the  suffering  inflicted,  many  were  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  either  side  ;  and  it 
was  a  happy  result  for  both  peoples  which 
terminated  the  internecine  hostility  of  New 
France  and  New  England  by  placing  them 
both  under  British  rule.  Strange  that  the 
victory  which  gave  us  the  one  deprived  us 
of  the  other — strange  that  the  success  of 
Wolfe  laid  the  foundation  of  the  defeat  of 
England — strange  that  the  overthrow  of 
Montcalm  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph 
of  France !  That  such,  however,  was  the 
case,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  proceed. 

“  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  Louis  the 
Magnificent  ceded  away  for  ever,  with  ignorant 
indifference,  the  noble  province  of  Acadia,  the 
inexhaustible  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  and  his 
claims  to  the  vast  but  almost  unknown  regions  of 
Hudson’s  Bay;  his  nominal  sovereignty  over  the 
Iroquois  was  also  thrown  into  the  scale,  and  thus 
a  dearly  purchased  peace  restored  comparative 
tranquillity  to  the  remnant  of  his  American  em¬ 
pire.” — vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

More  than  thirty  years  afterward  the  then 
Governor  of  Canada — 

“  The  Comte  de  la  Gallisoni^re  proposed  that 
Monsieur  du  Quesne,  a  skillful  engineer,  should 
be  appointed  to  establish  a  line  of  fortifications 
through  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  urged  the  Government  of  France  to 
send  out  10,000  peasants  to  form  settlements  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  lakes  and  southern  rivers. 
By  these  means  he  affirmed  that  the  English 
colonies  would  be  restricted  within  the  narrow 
tract  lying  eastward  from  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  in  time  laid  open  to  invasion  and  ruin. 
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His  advice  was,  however,  disregarded,  and  the 
splendid  province  of  Canada  soon  passed  for  ever 
from  under  the  sway  of  France.” — vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

“  In  the  year  1750,  commissioners  met  at  Paris 
to  adjust  the  various  boundaries  of  the  North 
American  territories.  .  .  .  The  English  commis¬ 
sioners,  however,  soon  perceived  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  arriving  at  a  friendly  arrangement. 
The  more  they  advanced  in  their  offers,  the  more 
the  French  demanded;  futile  objections  were 
started,  and  unnecessary  delays  continued :  at 
length  Mr.  Shirley  and  his  colleague  broke  up  the 
conference,  and  returned  to  England.  It  now  be¬ 
came  evident  that  a  decisive  struggle  was  at 
hand.” — vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

After  a  long  and  doubtful  contest,  in 
which  success  alternated  between  the  rival 
powers,  the  scale  became  turned  completely 
in  favor  of  France,  till  at  length  the  genius 
of  Montcalm  and  the  inefficiency  of  his 
antagonists  seemed  likely  to  subjugate  the 
whole  continent  to  the  sway  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  It  was  not  until  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham  was  securely  established 
as  Prime  Minister  of  England  that  success 
once  more  attended  the  arms  of  our  country¬ 
men. 

This  illustrious  man  knew  no  party  but  the 
British  nation,  acknowledged  no  other  interest. 
To  exalt  the  power  and  prosperity  of  his  country 
and  to  humble  France  was  his  sole  aim  and  ol> 
ect.  Personally  disagreeable  to  the  highest 
power  in  the  state,  and  from  many  causes  re¬ 
garded  with  hostility  by  the  several  aristocratic 
confederacies,  it  needed  the  almost  unanimous 
voice  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  acknowledged 
confidence  of  those  powerful  men  whose  favor 
he  neither  possessed  nor  desired,  to  sweep  aw'^ay 
those  formidable  difficulties,  and  give  to  England 
in  the  hour  of  need  the  services  of  her  greatest 
son. 

“  For  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  of  1757, 
however,  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  Pitt  were  too 
late  brought  to  the  council,  and  the  ilbconducted 
schemes  of  his  predecessors  bore,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  bitter  fruit  of  disaster  and  disgrace. 
But  no  sooner  was  he  firmly  established  in  office, 
and  his  plans  put  in  execution,  than  the  British 
cause  began  to  revive  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
and,  although  still  chequered  with  defeat,  glory 
and  success  rewarded  his  gigantic  efforts.  He 
at  once  determined  to  renew  the  expedition  against 
Cape  Breton,  and,  warned  by  previous  failures, 
urged  upon  the  king  the  necessity  of  removing 
both  the  naval  and  military  officers  who  had 
hitherto  conducted  the  operations.  With  that 
admirable  perception,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  faculties  of  superior  minds.^he  readily  dis¬ 
cerned  in  others  the  qualities  requisite  for  h  s 
purpose, — his  judgment  ever  unwarped,  and  his 
keen  vision  unclouded  by  personal  or  political 
con.siderations.  In  Colone'.“AT.fierst  he’'had  dis¬ 
covered  sound  sense,  steady ’courage,  and  an  act¬ 
ive  genius ;  he,  therefore,  recalled  him  from  the 


army  in  Germany,  and,  casting  aside  the  hamper¬ 
ing  formalities  of  military  rule,  promoted  him  to 
the  rank  of  Major-general,  and  the  command  of 
the  troops  destined  for  the  attack  of  I^ouisburgh. 
At  the  same  time,  from  the  British  Navy’s  bril¬ 
liant  roll  the  minister  selected  the  Hon.  Edward 
Boscawen  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  gave  him 
also,  till  the  arrival  of  General  Amherst,  the 
unusual  commission  of  command  over  the  land 
forces.  With  vigorous  zeal  the  equipments  were 
hurried  on,  and,  on  the  19th  of  February,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  armament  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  the 
harbor  of  Halifax  on  the  Acadian  peninsula.  The 
general  was  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  and  did 
not  reach  Halifax  till  the  28th  of  May,  where  he 
met  Boscawen’s  fleet  coming  out  of  the  harbor  ; 
the  admiral,  impatient  of  delay,  having  put  all 
the  force  in  motion,  with  the  exception  of  a 
corps  1600  strong,  left  to  guard  the  post.  No 
less  than  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  fifteen 
frigates,  with  120  smaller  vessels,  sailed  under 
his  flag,  and  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry  with 
artillery  and  engineers,  in  all  11,600,  almost 
exclusively  British  regulars,  were  embarked  to 
form  the  army  of  General  Amherst.  The  troops 
were  told  off  in  three  brigades  of  nearly  equal 
strength,  under  the  Brigadier-generals  Whitmore, 
Lawrence,  and  James  Wolfe.’” — vol.  ii.  pp.  133 
—36. 

We  have  already  given  so  many  extracts 
from  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work,  that 
the  limits  which  we  have  assigned  to  this 
article  prevent  us  from  giving  any  lengthen¬ 
ed  account  of  the  operations  which  ended  in 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  continent.  Dangers  and  difficulties  of 
the  most  appalling  description  were  over¬ 
powered  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  Amherst 
and  Wolfe ;  nor  did  the  genius  and  valor  of 
Montcalm,  or  the  inefficiency  of  their  own 
coadjutors,  prevent  the  triumph  which  their 
supereminent  merit  forced  from  the  hands 
of  the  gallant  enemy. 

The  first  exploit  of  the  English  was  the 
capture  of  Louisburgh,  bravely  defended  by 
Drucour.  The  account  of  the  siege  is  most 
spirited  and  graphic.  We  have  only  room 
for  the  concluding  observations. 

“  In  those  days  the  taking  of  Louisburgh  was 
a  mighty  triumph  for  the  British  arms  :  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  defended  with  skill  and 
courage,  fully  manned  and  aided  by  a  powerful 
fleet,  had  been  bravely  won  ;  6000  men,  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  mariners,  were  prisoners ;  eleven 
ships  of  war  taken  or  destroyed,  240  pieces  of 
ordnance,  16,000  stand  of  arms,  and  a  great 
amount  of  ammunition,  provisions  and  military 
stores,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and'eleven  stand  of  colors  were  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  British  sovereign ;  they  were  afterward  sol¬ 
emnly  deposited  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
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“  But,  while  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  Amherst 
and  the  daring  skill  of  Wolfe  excite  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  their  countrymen,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  tliat  causes  beyond  the  power  and  patri¬ 
otism  of  man  mainly  influenced  this  great  event. 
The  brave  admiral  doubted  the  practicability  of 
the  first  landing.  Amherst  hesitated,  and  the  chi¬ 
valrous  Wolfe  himself,  as  he  neared  the  awful 
surf,  staggered  in  his  resolution,  and,  purposing 
to  defer  llie  enterprise,  waved  his  hat  for  the  l)oats 
to  retire.  Three  young  subaltern  officers,  how¬ 
ever,  commanding  the  leading  craft,  pushed  on 
ashore,  having  mistaken  the  signal  for  what  their 
stout  hearts  desired,  the  order  to  advance  ;  some 
of  their  men,  as  they  sprung  upon  the  beach, 
were  dragged  back  by  ttie  receding  surge  and 
drowned,  but  the  remainder  climbed  up  the  rugged 
rocks,  and  formed  upon  the  summit.  The  briga¬ 
dier  then  cheered  on  the  rest  of  the  divisions  to 
the  support  of  this  gallant  few, and  thus  the  al¬ 
most  desperate  landing  was  accomplished. 

“Nor  should  due  record  be  omitted  of  that 
which  enhances  the  glory  of  the  conquerors,  and 
the  merit  of  the  conquered.  To  defend  the  whole 
line  of  coast  with  his  garrison  was  impossible ; 
for  nearly  eight  miles,  however,  the  energetic 
Drucour  had  thrown  up  a  chain  of  works,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  salient  points  with  troops.  And  when,  at 
length,  the  besiegers  effected  a  landing,  he  still 
left  no  means  untried  to  uphold  the  honor  of  his 
flag.  Hope  of  relief  or  succor  there  was  none  ; 
beyond  the  waters  of  the  bay  the  sea  was  white 
with  the  sails  of  the  hostile  fleet.  Around  him 
on  every  side  the  long  red  line  of  the  British  in¬ 
fantry  closed  in  from  day  to  day.  His  light  troops 
were  swept  from  the  neighboring  woods  ;  his 
sallies  were  interrupted  or  overwhelmed;  well- 
armed  batteries  were  pushed  up  to  the  very  ram¬ 
parts  ;  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  struck  down 
his  gunners  at  their  work  ;  three  gaping  breaches  j 
lay  open  to  the  assailants ;  his  best  ships  burned 
or  taken ;  his  officers  and  men  worn  with  fatigue 
and  watching ;  four-fifths  of  his  artillery  disabled; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  brave  Frenchman 
give  up  the  trust  which  he  had  nobly  and  faith- 
tully  held.  To  the  honor  of  the  garrison,  not  a 
man  deserted  his  colors,  through  all  the  dangers, 
privations,  and  hardships  ot  the  siege,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Germans,  who  served  as  un¬ 
willing  conscripts.  This  spirited  defence  was  in 
so  far  successtul,  that  it  occupied  the  bulk  of  the 
British  force,  while  Abercromby  was  being  crush¬ 
ed  by  the  superior  genius  and  power  of  Mont¬ 
calm  ;  by  thus  delaying  for  seven  weeks  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  campaign,  the  season  became  too  far 
advanced  for  further  operations,  and  the  final 
catastrophe  of  French  American  dominion  was 
deferred  for  another  year.” — vol.  ii.  pp.  140 — 143. 

In  the  spring  of  1759  every  preparation 
was  made  by  the  British  to  ensure  the  entire 
conquest  of  Canada,  which  had  now  become 
the  darling  object  both  of  the  Minister  and 
the  nation.  It  is  painful  to  look  back  on  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  throughout  this  war  by 
both  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  though  the 


balance  of  humanity  is  strongly  on  the  side 
of  the  English,  and  no  charge  of  bad  faith 
can  be  brought  against  our  countrymen. 

“  The  general’s  active  care  could  not  protect 
the  frontier  settlers  from  the  atrocious  cruelties 
of  the  French  and  Indians ;  although  scouting 
parties  were  constantly  moving  through  the  for¬ 
ests,  the  subtle  and  ferocious  enemy  eluded  their 
vigilance,  and  scalped  men,  women,  and  children, 
without  mercy.  'I’hese  outrages  gave  rise  to  the 
following  order  by  Amherst,  wliich  he  found 
means  to  forward  to  the  governor  of  Canada  and 
his  general : — 

“  ‘  No  scouting  party,  or  others  in  the  army,  are 
to  scalp  women  or  children  belonging  to  the  ene¬ 
my.  Tiiey  are,  if  possible,  to  take  them  prisoners, 
but  not  to  injure  them  on  any  account,  the  general 
being  determined,  should  the  enemy  continue  to 
murder  and  scalp  women  and  children  who  are 
the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  re¬ 
venge  It  by  the  death  ot  two  men  of  the  enemy 
for  every  woman  or  child  murdered  by  them.’ 

It  were  a  needless  pain  to  dwell  upon  the 
cruelties  of  this  bloody  war.  Our  countrymen 
must  bear  their  share,  although  not  an  equal  snare, 
of  the  deep  disgrace.  The  contending  parties 
readily  acquired  the  liendish  ingenuity  in  torture 
of  their  Indian  allies ;  the  Frenchman  soon  be¬ 
came  as  expert  as  his  Ked  teacher  in  tearing  the 
scalp  from  a  prostrate  enemy ;  and  even  the  Brit¬ 
ish  soldier  counted  those  odious  trophies  with 
unnatural  triumph.  In  the  exterminating  strife, 
the  thirst  of  blood  became  strong  and  deep,  and 
was  slaked,  not  only  in  the  life-streams  of  the 
armed  foe,  but  in  that  of  the  aged,  the  maimed, 
the  helpless  woman,  and  the  innocent  child.  The 
peaceful  hamlet  and  the  smiling  corn-field  excited 
hostile  fury  alike  with  the  camp,  the  intrench- 
ment,  and  the  fort,  and  shared  in  their  destruction 
when  the  defenders  were  overpowered.  Vet,  still 
over  these  murdered  corpses  and  scenes  of  useless 
desolation  tne  spotless  flag  of  France  and  the  Red 
Cross  of  tit.  George  waved  in  alternate  triumph, 
proudly  and  remorselessly,  by  their  symbolic  pres¬ 
ence  sanctioning  the  disgraceful  strife.” — vol.  ii. 
p.  241. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  leave  this  pain¬ 
ful  subject  to  give  some  of  the  outlines  of 
that  great  achievement  which  forms  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  interesting  narrative  before  us — 
great  in  every  sense,  whether  we  consider 
the  chivalrous  commander  and  his  gallant 
army,  or  the  mighty  results  which  have 
thence  arisen.  Well  might  the  great  minis¬ 
ter  pour  forth  the  full  tide  of  his  overwhelm¬ 
ing  eloquence  as  he  spoke  of  “  the  horror  of 
the  nig  lit,  the  precipice  scaled  by  Wolfe,  the 
empire  he  with  a  handful  of  men  had  added 
to  England,  and  the  glorious  catastrophe  of 
contentedly  terminating  his  life  when  his 
fame  began.”  Well  might  he  declare  that 
“ancient  story  may  be  ransacked,  and  osten- 
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tatious  philosophy  thrown  into  the  acco\int 
before  an  episode  can  be  found  to  rank  with 
Wolfe’s.” 

The  whole  wondrous  narrative  is  here  told 
in  a  manner  to  give  full  effect  to  every  inci¬ 
dent.  It  is  like  some  mighty  picture,  so  true 
to  life  and  nature,  that  we  see  the  shades  of 
night  gathering,  we  hear  the  almost  silent 
plash  of  the  stealthy  oar,  we  mark  the  troops 
as  one  by  one  they  gain  the  rough  ascent,  we 
see  the  terrified  courier  as  he  scuds  over  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  and  gives  the  deadly  in¬ 
telligence  to  the  brave,  the  talented,  the 
merciless  Montcalm.  For  a  moment  we 
share  in  his  concealed  distress,  till  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  many  atrocities  which  he  encour¬ 
aged  or  permitted  removes  all  sympathy 
from  our  minds,  and  we  exclaim,  “No  pity 
for  the  pitiless !” 

It  would  seem  as  if  Montcalm  had  for  the 
moment  been  preternatural ly  urged  upon  his 
destruction.  “  Once,  and  once  only,  in  a 
successful  and  illustrious  career,  did  this  gal¬ 
lant  Frenchman  forget  his  wisdom  and  mili¬ 
tary  skill ;  but  that  one  tremendous  error  led 
him  to  defeat  and  death.”  Had  he  remained 
within  the  shelter  of  the  fortifications  of  Que¬ 
bec,  winter  would  soon  have  forced  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  retire  from  before  its  walls,  for  Wolfe’s 
force  was  (without  the  assistance  of  Amherst, 
who  was  still  far  distant)  quite  unequal  to 
reducing  the  city  so  strongly  garrisoned  and 
defended,  especially  in  the  brief  interval  be¬ 
fore  the  severe  season  set  in.  In  this  case 
the  fall  of  Quebec  must  have  been  delayed 
till  next  year ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  a  change 
might  have  occurred  in  European  affairs,  or 
France  might  have  been  enabled  to  send  ef¬ 
ficient  succors.  Despite  of  all  these  consid¬ 
erations,  and  after  having  only  a  short  time 
before  recorded  his  deliberate  opinion  that 
he  could  not  face  the  British  army  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  engagement,  he  now  on  an  open  plain, 
without  waiting  even  for  his  artillery,  led 
his  troops,  a  great  portion  of  which  consisted 
of  the  rude  Canadian  Militia,  against  the 
veterans  of  England.  We  extract  a  few  pas¬ 
sages  describing  the  results.  After  some 
movements  on  both  sides  : — 

“  The  whole  of  the  French  centre  and  left,  with 
loud  shouts  and  arms  at  the  recover,  now  bore 
down  to  the  attack.  Their  right  troops  then 
ceased  firing,  and  passed  to  the  rear.  As  the 
view  cleared,  their  long  unbroken  lines  were  seen 
rapidly  approaching  Wolfe’s  position.  When 
they  reached  within  160  yards,  they  advanced  ob¬ 
liquely  from  the  left  of  each  formation,  so  that  the 
lines  assumed  the  appearance  of  columns,  and 
chiefly  threatened  the  British  right.  And  now 


from  flank  to  flank  of  the  assailing  battalions  roll¬ 
ed  a  murderous  and  incessant  fire.  The  35th  and 
the  Grenadiers  fell  fast  Wolfe,  at  the  head  of 
the  28th,  was  struck  on  the  wrist,  but  not  disabled. 
Wrapping  a  handkerchief  round  the  wound,  he 
hastened  from  one  rank  to  another,  exhorting  the 
men  to  be  steady  rnd  to  reserve  their  fire.  No 
English  soldier  pulled  a  trigger ;  with  matchless 
endurance  they  sustained  the  trial.  Not  a  com¬ 
pany  waveretl :  tlieir  arms  shouldered,  as  if  on 
parade,  and  motionless,  save  when  they  closed  up 
the  gha.stly  gaps,  they  waited  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand.  VVhen  the  head  of  the  French  attack  had 
reached  within  forty  yards,  Wolfe  gave  the  order 
to  fire.  At  once  the  long  row  of  muskets  was 
leveled,  and  a  volley  distinct  as  a  single  shot 
flashed  from  the  British  line.  For  a  moment  the 
advancing  columns  still  pressed  on,  shivering  like 
pennons  in  the  fatal  storm  ;  but  a  few  paces  told 
how’  terrible  had  been  the  force  of  the  long-sus¬ 
pended  blow.  Numbers  of  the  French  soldiers 
reeled  and  fell ;  some  staggered  on  for  a  little, 
then  dropped  silently  aside  to  die ;  others  burst 
from  the  ranks  shrieking  in  agony.  The  Briga¬ 
dier  de  St.  Ours  was  struck  dead,  and  De  Sene- 
zergues,  the  second  in  command,  was  left  mortally 
wounded  on  the  field.  When  the  breeze  carried 
away  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  the  assailing 
battalions  stood  reduced  to  mere  groups  among 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Never  before  or  since 
has  a  deadlier  volley  burst  from  British  infantry. 
Montcalm  commanded  the  attack  in  person.  Not 
fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  since  he  had  first 
moved  on  his  line  of  battle,  and  already  all  was 
lost.  The  Canadian  militia,  with  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
ception,  broke  and  tied.  The  right  wing,  which 
had  recoiled  before  Tovvnshend  and  Howe,  was 
overpowered  by  a  counter  attack  of  the  68th  and 
78th :  his  veteran  battalions  of  Berne  and  Guienne 
were  shattered  before  his  eyes  under  the  British 
fire;  on  the  left  the  royal  Kousillon  was  shrunk 
to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  deserted  by  their  provin¬ 
cial  allies,  could  hardly  retain  the  semblance  of  a 
formation.  But  the  gallant  Frenchman,  though 
ruined,  was  not  dismayed :  he  rode  through  the 
broken  ranks,  cheered  them  with  his  voice,  en¬ 
couraged  them  by  his  dauntless  bearing,  and,  aid¬ 
ed  by  a  small  redoubt,  succeeded  in  once  again 
presenting  a  front  to  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Wolfe’s  trof)ps  had  reloaded.  He 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  hesitation  in  the 
hostile  ranks,  and  ordered  the  whole  British  line 
to  advance.  At  first  they  moved  with  majestic 
regularity,  receiving  and  paying  back  with  deadly 
interest  the  volleys  of  the  French.  But  soon 
the  ardor  of  the  soldiers  broke  through  the  re¬ 
straint  of  discipline,  and  they  increased  their  pace 
to  a  run,  rushing  over  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
and  sweeping  the  living  enemy  off  their  path  .  . 

. Just  now  Wolfe  was  a  second 

time  wounded  in  the  body,  but  he  dissembled  his 
sufferings,  for  his  duty  was  not  yet  accomplished ; 
again  a  ball  from  the  redoubt  struck  him  on  the 
breast :  he  reeled  on  one  side,  but  at  the  moment 
this  was  not  generally  observed.  ‘  Support  me,’ 
said  he  to  a  grenadier  officer  close  at  hand,  ‘  that 
my  brave  fellows  may  not  see  me  fall.’  In  a  few 
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seconds,  however,  he  sank,  and  was  borne  a  little 
to  the  rear.” — vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

But  a  sadder  task  remains  to  be  perform¬ 
ed — if  indeed  a  death  so  heroic,  so  glorious 
as  that  of  Wolfe  can  be  deemed  sad.  We 
know  of  no  subject  more  noble,  and  have  | 
never  seen  any  more  nobly  treated. 

“  While  the  British  troops  were  carrying  all 
before  them,  their  young  general’s  life  was  ebbing 
fast  away.  When  struck  for  the  third  time,  he 
sank  down ;  he  then  supported  himself  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  assistance 
of  Lieutenant  Brown,  Mr.  Henderson,  a  volun¬ 
teer,  and  a  private  soldier,  all  of  the  grenadier 
company  of  the  ii2d;  Colonel  Williamson  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  afterward  went  to  his  aid.  From 
time  to  time  Wolfe  tried  with  his  faint  hand  to 
clear  away  the  death-mist  that  gathered  on  his 
sight ;  but  the  effect  seemed  vain  ;  for  presently 
he  lay  back,  and  gave  no  signs  of  life  beyond  a 


heavy  breathing  and  an  occasional  groan.  Mean¬ 
time  the  French  had  given  way,  and  were  flying 
in  all  directions.  The  grenadier  orticers,  seeing 
this,  called  out  to  those  around  him,  ‘  See,  they 
run.*  The  words  caught  the  ears  of  the  dying 
man;  he  raised  himself  like  one  aroused  from 
sleep,  and  asked,  eagerly,  ‘Who  runs?’  ‘The 
enemy,  Sir,’  answered  the  officer ;  ‘  they  give  way 
everywhere.’  ‘  Go  one  of  you  to  Colonel  Burton,’ 
said  Wolfe,  ‘  tell  him  to  march  Webbe's  (the  48th) 
regiment  with  all  speed  down  to  the  St.  Charles 
River,  to  cut  off  the  retreat.’  llis  voice  grew 
faint  as  he  spoke,  and  he  turned  as  if  seeking  an 
I  easier  position  on  his  side ;  when  he  had  given 
I  this  last  order,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  done 
his  duty,  and  added,  feebly  but  distinctly,  ‘  Now, 
God  be  praised,  I  die  happy.’  His  eyes  then 
closed ;  and,  after  a  few  convulsive  movements, 
he  became  still.  Despite  the  anguish  of  his 
wounds,  he  died  happy,  for,  through  the  mortal 
shades  that  fell  upon  his  soul,  there  rose  over  the 
'  unknown  world’s  horizon  the  dawn  of  an  eternal 
1  morning.” 


NOW  AS  EVER. 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 


There  are  furrows  on  thy  brow,  wife, 

Thy  hair  is  thin  and  gray, 

And  the  light  that  once  was  in  thine  eye 
Hath  sorrow  stol’n  away. 

Thou  art  no  longer  fair,  wife. 

The  rose  hath  left  thy  cheek. 

And  thy  <ince  firm  and  graceful  form 
Is  wasted  now  and  weak. 

But  thy  heart  is  just  as  warm,  wife. 

As  when  we  first  were  wed  ; 

As  when  thy  merry  eye  was  bright. 

And  thy  smooth  cheek  was  red. 

Ah  I  that  was  long  ago,  wife. 

We  thought  not  then  of  care ; 

We  then  were  spendthrifts  of  our  joy — 

We  now  have  none  to  spare  ! 

Well,  well  dost  thou  remember,  wife. 

The  little  child  we  laid, 

The  three  years’  darling,  fair,  and  pure, 
Beneath  the  yew-tree’s  shade; 

The  worth  from  life  was  gone,  wife, 

We  said  with  foolish  tongue, — 

But  we’ve  blessed  since  then  tlfe  Chastener 
Who  took  that  child  so  young  1 

— There  was  John,  thv  boast  and  pride,  wife. 
Who  lived  to  manhood’s  prime — 

Would  God  I  could  have  died  for  him, 

Who  died  before  his  time  ! 

— There  is  Jane,  thy  second  self,  wife, 

A  thing,  of  sin  and  shame, — 

Our  poorest  neighbors  pity  us. 

When  they  but  hear  her  name. 

Yet  she’s  thy  child  and  mine,  wife, 

I  nursed  her  on  my  knee, 

And  the  evil,  woful  ways  she  took. 

Were  never  taught  by  thee. 


We  were  proud  of  her  fair  face,  wife  ! 

— And  1  have  tamely  stood. 

And  not  avenged  her  downfall 
In  her  betrayer’s  blood ! 

I  had  such  evil  thoughts,  wife, 

I  cursed  him  to  his  face ! 

But  he  was  rich  and  I  was  poor, 

— The  rich  know  no  disgrace  ! 

The  gallows  would  have  had  me,  wife, 
— For  that  i  did  not  care  I 
The  only  thing  that  saved  his  life 
Were  thoughts  of  thy  despair. 

There’s  something  in  thy  face,  wife. 
That  calms  my  maddened  brain; 
Thy  furrowed  brow,  thy  hollow  eye, 
Thy  look  of  patient  pain ; 

Thy  lips  that  never  smile,  wife ; 

Thy  bloodless  cheeks  and  wan; 

Thy  form  which  once  was  beautiful. 
Whose  beauty  now  is  gone. 

Oh,  these  they  tell  such  tales,  wife. 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears. 

We  have  borne  so  much  together 
Through  these  long  thirty  years. 
That  I  will  meekly  bear,  wife, 

What  God  appointeth  here ; 

Nor  add  to  thy  o’erflowing  cup 
Another  bitter  tear ! 

Let  the  betrayer  live,  wife  ; 

Be  this  our  only  prayer, 

That  grief  may  send  our  prodigal 
Back  to  the  Father’s  care  1 
— Give  me  thy  faithful  hand,  wife,— 
Oh  God,  who  reign’st  above. 

We  bless  thee  in  our  misery, 

For  one  sure  solace — love  1 
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Camp  at  Cladich.  Scene — The  Pavilion. 

Time  —  After  breakfast.  North  —  Tal¬ 
bots — Seward — Buller. 

N  ORTH.  I  begin  to  be  doubtful  of  this  day. 
On  your  visits  to  us,  Talboys,  you  have  been 
most  unfortunate  in  weather.  This  is  more 
like  August  than  June. 

Talboys.  The  very  word,  my  dear  sir.  It 
is  indeed  most  august  weather. 

North.  Five  weeks  to-day  since  we  pitch¬ 
ed  our  camp — and  we  have  had  the  Beautiful 
of  the  Year  in  all  its  varieties ;  but  the  spite¬ 
ful  Season  seems  to  owe  you  some  old  grudge, 
Talboys — and  to  make  it  a  point  still  to  assail 
your  arrival  with  “  thunder,  lightning,  and 
with  rain.” 

Talboys.  “  I  tax  not  you,  ye  Elements ! 
with  unkiudness.”  I  feel  assured  they  mean 
nothing  personal  to  me — and  though  this 
sort  of  work  may  not  be  very  favorable  to 
Angling,  ’tis  quite  a  day  for  tidying  our 
Tackle — and  making  up  our  Books.  But 
don’t  you  think,  sir,  that  the  Tent  would 
look  nothing  the  worse  with  some  artificial 
light  in  this  obscuration  of  the  natural  ? 

North.  Put  on  the  gas.  Pretty  invention, 
the  Gutla  Percha  tube,  isn’t  it?  The  Elec¬ 
tric  Telegraph  is  nothing  to  it.  Tent  illumi¬ 
nated  in  a  moment,  at  a  pig’s  whisper. 

Talboys.  Were  I  to  wish,  sir,  for  anything 
to  happen  now  to  the  weather  at  all,  it  would 
be  just  ever  so  little  toning  down  of  that  one  | 
constituent  of  the  orchestral  harmony  of  the 
Storm  which  men  call — howling.  The  Thun¬ 
der  is  perfect — but  that  one  Wind  Instru¬ 
ment  is  slightly  out  of  tune — he  is  most 
anxious  to  do  his  best — his  motive  is  unim¬ 
peachable;  but  he  has  no  idea  how  much 
more  impressive — how  much  more  popular — 
would  be  a  somewhat  subdued  style.  There 
again — that’s  positive  discord — does  he  mean 
to  disconcert  the  Concert — or  does  he  forget 
that  he  is  not  a  Solo  ? 


Buller.  That  must  be  a  deluge  of — hail. 
Talboys.  So  much  the  better.  Hitherto 
we  have  had  but  rain.  “  Mysterious  horrors ! 
Hail  !” 


“  Twas  a  rougli  night. 

My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it.” 

North.  Suppose  we  resume  yesterday’s 
conversation  ? 

Talboys.  By  all  manner  of  means.  Let’s 
sit  close — and  speak  loud — else  all  will  be 
dumb  show.  The  whole  world’s  one  water¬ 
fall. 

North.  Take  up  Knight  on  Taste.  Look 
at  the  dog-ear. 

Talboys.  “  The  most  perfect  instance  of 
this  kind  is  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  in  which 
the  character  of  an  ungrateful  traitor,  mur¬ 
derer,  usurper,  and  tyrant,  is  made  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  by  the  sublime 
flashes  of  generosity,  magnanimity,  courage, 
and  tenderness,  which  continually  burst  forth 
in  the  manly  but  inefl’ective  struggle  of  every 
exalted  quality  that  can  dignify  and  adorn  the 
human  mind,  first  against  the  allurements  of 
ambition,  and  afterward  against  the  pangs  of 
remorse  and  horrors  of  despair.  Though  his 
wife  has  been  the  cause  qf  all  his  crimes  and 
sufferings,  neither  the  agony  of  his  distress, 
nor  the  fury  of  his  rage,  ever  draw  from  him 
an  angry  word,  or  upbraiding  expression  to¬ 
ward  her  ;  but  even  when,  at  her  instigation, 
he  is  about  to  add  the  murder  of  his  friend 
and  late  colleague  to  that  of  his  sovereign, 
kinsman,  and  benefactor,  he  is  chiefly  anxious 
that  she  should  not  share  the  guilt  of  his 
blood  : — ‘  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge, 
dearest  chuck!  till  thou  applaud  the  deed.’ 
How’  much  more  real  grandeur  and  exalta¬ 
tion  of  character  is  displayed  in  one  such 
simple  expression  from  the  heart,  than  in  all 
the  labored  pomp  of  rhetorical  amplification.” 
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North.  What  think  you  of  that,  Tal-  gyric  till  he  grows  faint — and  is  led  off  speech- 
boys  ?  less ;  others  take  it  up — and  we  are  thus — 

Talboys.  Why,  like  much  of  the  cant  of  and  in  other  ways — prepared  to  look  on  Mac- 
cnticism,  it  sounds  at  once  queer  and  com-  beth  as  a  paragon  of  bravery,  loyally,  and 
mon- place.  I  seem  to  have  heard  it  before  patriotism. 


many  thousand  times,  and  yet  never  to  have 
heard  it  at  all  till  this  moment. 

North.  Seward  ? 


Talboys.  So  had  seemed  Cawdor. 

North.  Good.  Shakspeare  sets  Macbeth 
before  us  under  the  most  imposing  circum- 


Seward.  Full  of  audacious  assertions,  that  stances  of  a  warlike  age;  but  of  his  inner 
can  be  forgiven  but  in  the  belief  that  Payne  character  as  yet  he  has  told  us  nothing — we 
Knight  had  never  read  the  tragedy,  even  are  to  find  that  out  for  ourselves  during  the 
with  the  most  ordinary  attention.  Drama.  If  there  be  sublime  flashes  of 

North.  Duller?  generosity,  magnanimity,  and  every  exalted 

Duller.  Cursed  nonsense.  Deg  pardon,  virtue,  we  have  eyes  to  see,  unless  indeed 
sir — sink  cursed — mere  nonsense — out  and  blinded  by  the  lightning — and  if  the  sublime 
out  nonsense — nonsense  by  itself  nonsense.  flashes  be  frequent,  and  the  struggle  of  every 
North.  How  so?  exalted  quality  that  can  adorn  the  human 

Duller.  A  foolish  libel  on  Shakspeare.  mind,  though  ineffectual,  yet  strong — why. 
Was  he  the  man  to  make  the  character  of  then,  we  must  not  only  pity  and  forgive,  but 
an  ungrateful  traitor,  murderer,  usurper,  and  admire  and  love  the  “  traitor,  murderer, 
tyrant,  interesting  by  sublime  flashes  of  gen-  usurper,  and  tyrant,”  with  all  the  poetical 
erosity,  magnanimity,  courage,  and  tender-  and  philosophical  fervor  of  that  amiable  en- 
ness,  and — ^do  I  repeat  the  words  correctly  ?  thusiast,  Mr.  Payne  Knight. 


— of  every  exalted  quality  that  can  dignify  Duller.  Somehow  or  other  I  cannot  help 
and  adorn  the  human  mind  ?  having  an  affection  for  Macbeth. 

North.  Duller — keep  up  that  face — you  North.  You  had  better  leave  the  Tent, 

are  positively  beautiful —  sir. 

Duller.  No  quizzing — I  am  ugly — but  I  Duller.  No.  I  won’t, 
have  a  good  figure — look  at  that  leg,  sir  !  North.  Give  us  then,  my  dear  Duller,  your 

North.  I  prefer  the  other.  Theory  of  the  Thane’s  character. 

Talboys.  There  have  been  Poets  among  Duller.  “  Theory,  God  bless  you,  1  have 
us  who  fain  would — if  they  could — have  so  none  to  give,  sir.”  Warlike  valor,  as  you 
violated  nature ;  but  their  fabrications  have  said,  is  marked  first  and  last — at  the  open- 
been  felt  to  be  falsehoods — and  no  quackery  ing,  and  at  the  end.  Surely  a  good  and 
may  resuscitate  drowned  lies.'  .  great  quality,  at  least  for  poetical  purposes. 

North.  Shakspeare  nowhere  insists  on  the  High  general  reputation  won  and  held.  The 
virtues  of  Macbeth — he  leaves  their  measure  opinion  of  the  wounded  soldier  was  that  of 
indeterminate.  That  the  villain  may  have  the  whole  army  ;  and  when  he  himself  says, 
had  some  good  points  we  are  all  willing  to  “  I  have  bought  golden  opinions  from  all 
believe — few  people  are  without  them  ; — nor  sorts  of  people,  which  would  be  worn  now 
have  I  any  quarrel  with  those  who  believe  in  their  newest  gloss,  not  thrown  aside  so 
he  had  high  qualities,  and  is  corrupted  by  soon,”  I  accept  th^at  he  then  truly  describes 
ambition.  Dut  what  high  qualities  had  he  his  position  in  men’s  minds, 
shown  before  Shakspeare  sets  him  personally  North.  All  true.  Dut  w'e  soon  gain,  too, 
before  us  to  judge  for  ourselves?  Valor —  this  insight  into  his  constitution,  that  the 
courage — intrepidity — call  it  what  you  will —  pillar  upon  which  he  has  built  up  life  is  Rep- 
Martial  Virtue.  utation,  and  not  Respect  of  Law — not  Self- 

.  Respect ;  that  the  point  which  Shakspeare 
**  For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  above  all  others  intends  in  him,  is  that  his  is 


name,) 

Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandished  steel, 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution 
Like  valor’s  minion, 

Carved  out  his  passage  till  he  faced  the  slave ; 


a  spirit  not  self-stayed — leaning  upon  out¬ 
ward  stays — and  therefore — 

Duller.  Liable  to  all — 

North.  Don’t  take  the  words  out  of  my 


And  ne’er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  mouth,  sir ;  or  rather,  don  t  put  them  into 


Till  he  unseam’d  him  from  the  nave  to  the 
chaps. 

And  fixed  his  head  upon  our  battlements.” 


my  mouth,  sir. 

Duller.  Touchy  to-day. 

North.  The  strongest  expression  of  this 
character  is  his  throwing  himself  upon  the 


the  “  bleeding  Serjeant”  pursues  his  pane-  I  illicit  divinings  of  futurity,  upon  counselors 
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known  for  infernal ;  and  you  see  what  sub¬ 
jugating  sway  the  Three  Spirits  take  at  once 
over  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  Thaness  is 
self-stayed  ;  and  this  difference  grounds  the 
poetical  opposition  of  the  two  personages. 
In  Macbeth,  I  suppose  a  certain  splendor  of 
character — magnificence  of  action  high — a 
certain  impure  generosity — mixed  up  of  some 
kindliness  and  sympathy,  and  of  the  pleasure 
from  self-elation  and  self-expansion  in  a  vic¬ 
torious  career,  and  of  that  ambition  which 
feeds  on  public  esteem. 

Buller.  Ay — ^just  so,  sir. 

North.  Now  mark,  Buller — this  is  a 
character  which,  if  the  path  of  duty  and 
the  path  of  personal  ambition  were  laid 
out  by  the  Sisters  to  be  one  and  the  same 
path,  might  walk  through  life  in  sunlight  and 
honor,  and  invest  the  tomb  with  proud  and 
revered  trophies.  To  show  such  a  spirit 
wrecked  and  hurled  into  infamy — the  ill- wo¬ 
ven  sails  rent  into  shreds  by  the  whirlwind — 
is  a  lesson  worth  the  Play  and  the  Poet — 
and  such  a  lesson  as  I  think  Shakspeare  like¬ 
ly  to  have  designed — or,  without  preaching 
about  lessons,  such  an  ethical  revelation  as  1 
think  likely  to  have  caught  hold  upon  Shak- 
speare’s  intelligence.  It  would  seem  to  me  a 
dramatically- poetical  subject.  The  mighti¬ 
est  of  temptations  occur  to  a  mind,  full  of 
powers,  endow  ed  with  available  moral  ele¬ 
ments,  but  without  set  virtue — without  prin¬ 
ciples — “and  down  goes  all  before  it.” 
If  the  essential  delineation  of  Macbeth  be  this 
conflict  of  Moral  elements — of  good  and  evil 
— of  light  and  darkness — I  see  a  very  poeti¬ 
cal  conception ;  if  merely  a  hardened  and 
bloody  hypocrite  from  the  beginning,  I  see 
none.  But  I  need  not  say  to  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  all  this  is  as  far  as  may  be  from 
the  exaggerated  panegyric  on  his  character  by 
Payne  Knight. 

Talboys.  Macbeth  is  a  brave  man — so  is 
Banquo — so  are  w’e  Four,  brave  men — they 
in  their  w'ay  and  day — we  in  ours — they  as 
Celts  and  Soldiers — we  as  Saxons  and  Civil¬ 
ians — and  we  had  all  need  to  be  so — for  hark ! 
in  the  midst  of  ours,  “  Thunder  and  Light¬ 
ning,  and  enter  Three  Witches.” 

Buller.  I  cannot  say  that  I  understand 
distinctly  their  first  Confabulation. 

North.  That’s  a  pity.  A  sensible  man 
like  you  should  understand  everything. 
But  what  if  Shakspeare  himself  did  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  understand  it  ?  There  may  have 
been  original  errata  in  the  report,  as  ex¬ 
tended  by  himself  from  notes  taken  in  short¬ 
hand  on  thc'.spot — light  bad — noise  worse 
— voices  of  Weird  Sisters  worst — matter  ob¬ 


scure — manner  uncouth — why  really,  Buller, 
all  things  considered,  Shakspeare  has  shown 
himself  a  very  pretty  Penny-a-liner. 

Buller.  I  cry  you  mercy,  sir. 

Seward.  Where  are  the  Witches  on  their 
first  appearance,  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
wonderful  Tragedy  ? 

North.  An  open  Place,  with  thunder  and 
lightning. 

Seward.  I  know  that — the  words  are  writ¬ 
ten  down. 

North.  Somewhere  or  other — anywhere 
— nowhere. 

Buller.  In  Fife  or  Forfar?  Or  some  one 
or  other  of  your  outlandish,  or  inlandish. 
Lowland  or  Highland  Counties  ? 

North.  Not  knowing,  can’t  say.  Prob¬ 
ably. 

Seward. 

“  When  the  Hurly  Burly’s  done, 

When  the  Battle’s  lost  and  won.” 

What  Hurly  Burly  ?  What  Battle  ?  That 
in  which  Macbeth  is  then  engaged?  And 
which  is  to  be  brought  to  issue  ere  “set 
of  sun  ”  of  the  day  on  which  “  enter 
Three  Witches  ?” 

North.  Let  it  be  so. 

Seward. 

“  Upon  the  heath. 

There  to  meet  with  Macbeth.” 

The  Witches,  then,  are  to  meet  with  Mac¬ 
beth  on  the  heath  on  the  evening  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle? 

North.  It  would  seem  so. 

Seward.  They  are  “  pqjsters  over  sea  and 
land  ” — and,  like  whiffs  of  lightning,  can  out¬ 
sail  and  outride  the  sound  of  thunder.  But 
Macbeth  and  Banquo  must  have  had  on  their 
seven-league  boots.  ^ 

North.  They  must. 

Seward. 

“  A  drum,  a  drum  ! 

Macbeth  doth  come.” 

Was  he  with  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Army  ? 

North.  Not  unlikely — attended  by  his 
staff.  Generals,  on  such  occasions,  usually 
ride — but  perhaps  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  be¬ 
ing  in  kilts,  preferred  walking  in  their  seven- 
league  boots.  Thomas  Campbell  has  said, 
“  When  the  drum  of  the  Scottish  Army  is 
heard  on  the  wild  heath,  and  when  I  fancy 
it  advancing  with  its  bowmen  in  front,  and 
its  spears  and  banners  in  the  distance,  I  am 
always  disappointed  with  Macbeth’s' entrance 
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at  the  head  of  a  few  kilted  actors.”  The  array 
may  have  been  there — but  they  did  not  see 
the  Weirds — nor,  I  believe,  did  the  Weirds 
see  them.  With  Macbeth  and  Banquo  alone 
had  they  to  do ;  we  see  no  Army  at  that 
hour — we  hear  no  drums — we  are  deaf  even 
to  the  Great  Highland  Bagpipe,  though  He, 
you  may  be  sure,  was  not  dumb — all  “  plaided 
and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array  ”  the  High¬ 
land  Host  ceased  to  be — like  vanished  shad¬ 
ows — at  the  first  apparition  of  “those  so 
withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire” — not  of 
the  earth  though  on  it,  and  alive  somewhere 
till  this  day — while  generations  after  genera¬ 
tions  of  mere  Fighting  Men  have  been  dis¬ 
banded  by  dusty  Death. 

Seward.  I  wish  to  know  where  and  when 
had  been  the  Fighting  ?  The  Norwegian — 
one  Sweno,  had  come  down  very  hand¬ 
somely  at  Inchcolm  with  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars — a  sum  in  those  days  equal  to  a  million 
of  money  in  Scotland - 

North.  Seward,  speak  on  subjects  you 
understand.  What  do  you  know,  sir,  of  the  val¬ 
ue  of  money  in  those  days  in  Scotland  *? 

Seward.  But  where  had  been  all  the  Fight¬ 
ing  ?  There  would  seem  to  have  been  two 
hurley-burleys. 

North.  I  see  your  drift,  Seward.  Time 
and  place,  through  the  First  Scene  of  the 
First  Act,  are  past  finding  out.  It  has  been 
asked — Was  Shakspeare  ever  in  Scotland  ? 
Never.  There  is  not  one  word  in  this  Trag¬ 
edy  leading  a  Scotsman  to  think  so— many 
showing  he  never  had  that  happiness.  Let 
him  deal  with  our  localities  according  to  his 
own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  as  a  prevail¬ 
ing  Poet.  But  let  no  man  point  out  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  our  localities  as  proofs  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  such  knowledge  of  them  as  implies  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  them  gained  by  a 
longer  or  shorter  visit  in  Scotland.  The 
Fights  at  the  beginning  seem  to  be  in  Fife. 
The  Soldier,  there  wounded,  delivers  his  re¬ 
lation  at. the  King’s  Camp  before  Forres.  He 
has  crawled,  in  half-an-hour,  or  an  hour — or 
two  hours — say  'seventy,  eighty,  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  or  more— crossing  the  ridge  of  the 
Grampians.  Rather  smart.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  think  here  of  Time ;  but  I  think 
that  Space  is  here  pretty  well  done  for.  The 
Time  of  the  Action  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays 
has  never  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been,  in  any 
one  Play,  carefully  investigated — never  in¬ 
vestigated  at  all ;  and  I  now  announce  to  you 
Three — don’t  mention  it — that  I  have  made 
discoveries  here  that  will  astound  the  whole 
world,  and  demand  a  New  Criticism  of  the 
entire  Shakspearean  Drama. 


Buller.  Let  us  have  one  now,  I  beseech 
you,  sir. 

North.  Not  now. 

Buller.  No  sleep  in  the  Tent  till  we  have 
it,  sir.  I  do  dearly  love  astounding  discov¬ 
eries — and  at  this  time  of  day,  an  astounding 
discovery  in  Shakspeare !  May  it  not  prove 
a  Mare’s  Nest ! 

North.  The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth  is  a  pro¬ 
digious  Tragedy,  because  in  it  the  Chariot  of 
Nemesis  visibly  rides  in  the  lurid  thunder- 
sky.  Because  in  it  the  ill  motions  of  a  hu¬ 
man  soul,  which  Theologians  account  for  by 
referring  them  all  to  suggestions  of  Beelze¬ 
bub,  are  expounded  in  visible,  mysterious, 
tangible,  terrible  shape  and  symbolization  by 
the  Witches.  It  is  great  by  the  character 
and  person,  workings  and  sufferings,  of  Lady 
Macbeth — by  the  immense  poetical  power  in 
doing  the  Witches — mingling  for  once  in  the 
world  the  Homely,  Grotesque,  and  the  Sub¬ 
lime — extinguishing  the  Vulgar  in  the  Sub¬ 
lime — by  the  bond,  whatsoever  it  be,  between 
Macbeth  and  his  wife — by  making  us  tolerate 
her  and  him - 

Buller.  Didn’t  I  say  that  in  my  own  way, 
sir  ?  And  didn’t  you  reprove  me  for  saying 
it,  and  order  me  out  of  the  Tent  ? 

ORTH.  And  what  of  the  Witches  ? 

Buller.  Had  you  not  stopt  me.  I  say 
now,  sir,  that  nobody  understands  Shak¬ 
speare’s  Hecate.  Who  is  she?  Each  of 
the  Three  Weirds  is  =  one  Witch  -|-  one  of 
the  Three  Fates — therefore  the  union  of  two 
incompatible  natures — more  than  in  a  Cen¬ 
taur.  Oh  !  sir !  what  a  hand  that  was  which 
bound  the  two  into  one — inseverably !  There 
they  are  forever  as  the  Centaurs  are.  But 
the  gross  Witch  prevails ;  which  Shakspeare 
needed  for  securing  belief,  and  he  has  it,  full. 
Hecate,  sir,  comes  in  to  balance  the  dispro¬ 
portion  —  she  lifts  into  Mythology  —  and 
strengthens  the  mythological  tincture.  So 
does  the  “  Pit  of  Acheron.”  That  is  classi¬ 
cal.  To  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  no 
mention  of  any  such  Pit  in  the  Old  or  New 
Statistical  Acoount  of  Scotland. 

North.  And,  in  the  Incantation  Scene, 
those  Apparitions !  Mysterious,  ominous, 
picturesque — and  self-willed.  They  are  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Witches,  but  under  a  limita¬ 
tion.  Their  oracular  power  is  their  own. 
They  are  of  unknown  orders — as  if  for  the 
occasion  created  in  Hell. 

North.  Talboys,  are  you  asleep — or  are 
you  at  Chess  with  your  eyes  shut  ? 

Talboys.  At  Chess  with  my  eyes  shut. 
I  shall  send  off  my  move  to  my  friend  Stir- 
I  ling  by  first  post.  But  ray  ears  were  open 
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— and  I  ask — when  did  Macbeth  first  de¬ 
sign  the  murder  of  Duncan  ?  Does  not  every¬ 
body  think — in  the  moment  after  the  Witches 
have  first  accosted  and  left  him  ?  Does  not 
— it  may  be  asked — the  whole  moral  signifi- 
cancy  of  the  Witches  disappear,  unless  the 
invasion  of  hell  into  Macbeth’s  bosom  is  first 
made  by  their  presence  and  voices  ? 

North.  No.  The  whole  moral  signifi- 
cancy  of  the  Witches  only  then  appears, 
when  we  are  assured  that  they  address 
themselves  only  to  those  who  already  have 
been  tampering  with  their  conscience.  “  Good 
sir !  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 
things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ?”  That  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  Macbeth  by  Banquo  turns  our 
eyes  to  his  face — and  we  see  Guilt.  There 
was  no  start  at  “  Hail  to  thee,  Thane  of  Caw¬ 
dor,” — but  at  the  word  “  King,”  well  might 

he  start ;  for - eh  ? 

Talboys.  We  must  look  up  the  Scene. 
North.  No  need  for  that.  You  have  it 
by  heart — recite  it. 

Talboys. 

“  Macbeth.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  1  have  not  seen. 
Banquo.  How  far  is’t  called  to  Forres  ? — What 
are  these, 

So  wither’d,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on’t  ?  Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  me. 

By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips  : — You  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macbeth.  vSpeak,  if  you  can  ; — What  are  you  ? 
Is/  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee, 
thane  of  Glamis !  •  | 

2d  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  !  hail  to  thee, 
thane  of  Cawdor ! 

.  3d  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  that  shalt  be  king 
hereafter. 

.Banquo.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start ;  and  seem 
to  fear 

Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ? — I’  the  name  of 
truth. 

Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?  My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  predic¬ 
tion 

Of  noble  having,  and  of  royal  hope. 

That  he  seems  rapt  withal ;  to  me  you  speak  not : 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 

And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will 
not : 

.  Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
Your  favors  nor  your  hate. 

Is/  Witch.  Hail! 

2d  Witch.  Hail! 

3d  Witch.  Hail! 

1.S/  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 
.2d  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 


3d  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou 
be  none : 

So,  all  hail,  Macbeth  and  Banquo. 

is/  Witch.  Banquo  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! . 
Macbeth.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers;  tell  me 
more ; 

By  Sinel’s  death,  I  know,  I  am  thane  of  Glamis  : 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 

A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and  to  be  king. 

Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 

No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.  Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  ? — Speak,  I  charge 
you. 

[  Witches  vanish. 

Banquo.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water 
has. 

And  these  are  of  them  : — Whither  are  they  van¬ 
ished  ? 

Macbeth.  Into  the  air,  and  what  seem’d  corpo¬ 
ral,  melted 

As  breath  into  the  wind.  Would  they  had  staid  ! 
Banquo.  Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do 
speak  about  ? 

Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Macbeth.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Banquo.  You  shall  be  king. 

Macbeth.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too;  went  it 
not  so  ? 

Banquo.  To  the  self-same  tune,  and  words.” 

North.  Charles  Kemble  himself  could  not 
have  given  it  more  impressively. 

Buller.  You  make  him  blush,  sir. 

North.  Attend  to  that  “start”  of  Mac¬ 
beth,  Talboys. 

Talboys.  He  might  well  start  on  being 
told  of  a  sudden,  by  such  seers,  that  he  was 
hereafter  to  be  King  of  Scotland. 

North.  There  was  more  in  the  start  than 
that,  my  lad,  else  Shakspeare  would  not  have 
so  directed  our  eyes  to  it.  I  say  again — it 
was  the  start — of  a  murderer. 

Talboys.  And  what  if  I  say  it  was  not  ? 
But  I  have  the  candor  to  confess,  that  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  starts  of  murderers — so 
may  possibly  be  mistaken. 

North.  Omit  what  intervenes — and  give 
us  the  Soliloquy,  Talboys.  But  before  you 
do  so,  let  me  merely  remind  you  that  Mac¬ 
beth’s  mind,  from  the  little  he  says  in  the  in¬ 
terim,  is  manifestly  ruminating  on  something 
bad,  ere  he  breaks  out  into  Soliloquy. 
Talboys. 


“  Two  truths  are  told. 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 

Of  the  imperial  theme. — 1  thank  you,  gentlemen. — 

This  supernatural  soliciting 

Cannot  be  ill — cannot  be  good  : — If  ill. 

Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
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Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  Thane  of  Cayvdor : 

If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?  Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings  : 

My  thought  whose  murder  is  yet  but  fantastical 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise  ;  and  nothing  is, 

But  what  is  not.” 

North.  Now,  my  dear  Talboys,  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  this  first 
great  and  pregnant,  although  brief  soliloquy, 
stands  for  germ,  type,  and  law  of  the  whole 
Play,  and  of  its  criticism  —  and  for  clue 
to  the  labyrinth  of  the  Thane’s  character. 

“  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go.” 
Out  of  it  I  do  not  expect  soon  to  go.  I  re¬ 
gard  William  as  a  fair  Poet  and  a  reasonable 
Philosopher;  but  as  a  supereminent  Play¬ 
wright.  The  First  Soliloquy  must  speak 
the  nature  of  Macbeth,  else  the  Craftsman 
has  no  skill  in  his  trade.  A  Soliloquy  reveals. 
That  is  its  function.  Therein  is  the  soul 
heard  and  seen  discoursing  with  itself — with¬ 
in  itself ;  and  if  you  carry  your  eye  through 
— up  to  the  First  Appearance  of  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth — this  Soliloquy  is  distinctly  the  highest 
point  of  the  Tragedy — the  tragic  acme — or 
dome — or  pinnacle — therefore  of  power  in¬ 
definite,  infinite.  On  this  rock  I  stand,  a 
Colossus  ready  to  be  thrown  down  by — an 
Earthquake. 

Buller.  Pushed  off  by — a  shove. 

North.  Not  by  a  thousand  Buller- power. 
Can  you  believe,  Buller,  that  the  word  of  the 
Third  Witch,  “  that  shalt  be  King  Hereaf¬ 
ter,”  sows  the  murder  in  Macbeth’s  heart, 
and  that  it  springs  up,  flowers,  and  fruits 
with  such  fearful  rapidity  ? 

Buller.  Why — Yes  and  No. 

North.  Attend,  Talboys,  to  the  words 
“  supernatural  soliciting.”  What  “  supernat¬ 
ural  soliciting”  to  evil  is  there  here  ?  Not  a 
syllable  had  the  Weird  Sisters  breathed  about 
Murder.  But  now  there  is  much  soliloqui¬ 
zing — and  Cawdor  contemplates  himself  ob¬ 
jectively — seen  busy  upon  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  called  Duncan — after  a  fashion  that  so 
frightens  him  subjectively — that  Banquo  can¬ 
not  help  whispering  to  Rosse  and  Angus — 

“  See  how  our  partner’s  rapt !” 

Talboys.  “  My  thought  whose  murder’s 
yet  fantastical.”  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  in 
suspecting  that  he  must  have  thought  of  the 
murder. 

North.  It  is  from  no  leaning  toward  the 
Weird  Sisters — whom  I  never  set  eyes  on 


but  once,  and  then  without  interchanging  a 
word,  leapt  momentarily  out  of  this  world 
into  that  pitch-pot  of  a  pond  in  Glenco — it 
is,  I  say,  from  no  leaning  toward  the  Weird 
Sisters  that  I  take  this  view  of  Macbeth’s 
character.  No  “  sublime  flashes  of  generos¬ 
ity,  magnanimity,  tenderness,  and  every  ex¬ 
alted  quality  that  can  dignify  and  adorn  the 
human  mind,”  do  I  ever  suffer  to  pass  by  with¬ 
out  approbation,  when  coruscating  from  the 
character  of  any  well-disposed  man,  real  or 
imaginary,  however  unaccountable  at  other 
times  his  yinduct  may  appear  to  be ;  but 
Shakspeare,  who  knew  Macbeth  better  than 
any  of  us,  Has  here  assured  us  that  he  was 
in  heart  a  murderer — for  how  long  he  does 
not  specify — before  he  had  ever  seen  a  birse 
on  any  of  the  Weird  Sisters’  beards.  But 
let’s  be  canny.  Talboys — pray,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “  soliciting,”  “  preter¬ 
natural  soliciting,”  in  this  Soliloquy? 

Talboys.  Soliciting,  sir,  is,  in  my  inter¬ 
preting,  “  an  appealing,  intimate  visitation.” 

North.  Right.  The  appeal  is  general — 
as  that  challenge  of  a  trumpet — Fairy  Queen, 
book  III.,  canto  xii.,  stanza  1 — 

“  Signe  of  nigh  battail  or  got  victorye.” 

which,  all  indeterminate,  is  notwithstanding  a 
challenge — operates,  and  is  felt  as  such. 

Talboys.  So  a  thundering  knock  at  your 
door — which  may  be  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 
It  comes  as  a  summoning.  It  is  more  than 
internal  urging  and  inciting  of  me  by  my 
own  thoughts — for,  mark,  sir,  the  rigor  of 
the  word  “  supernatural,”  which  throws  the 
soliciting  off’  his  own  soul  upon  the  Weirds. 
The  word  is  really  undetermined  to  pleasure 
or  pain — the  essential  thought  being  that 
there  is  a  searching  or  penetrating  provoca¬ 
tive — a  stirring  up  of  that  which  lay  dead 
and  still.  Next  is  the  debate  whether  this 
intrusive,  and  pungent,  and  stimulant  assault 
of  a  presence  and  an  oracle  be  good  or  ill  ? 

North.  Does  the  hope  live  in  him  for  a 
moment  that  this  home-visiting  is  not  ill — 
that  the  spirits  are  not  ill  ?  They  have  spo¬ 
ken  truth  so  far — -ergo,  the  third  “  All  hail !” 
shall  be  true,  too.  But  more  than  that — 
they  have  spoken  truth.  Ergo,  they  are  not 
spirits  of  Evil.  That  hope  dies  in  the  same 
instant,  submerged  in  the  stormy  waves 
which  the  blast  from  hell  arouses.  The  in¬ 
fernal  revelation  glares  clear  before  him — a 
Crown  held  out  by  the  hand  of  Murder. 
One  or  two  struggles  occur.  Then  the  truth 
stands  before  him  fixed  and  immutable — 
“  Evil,  be  thou  my  good.”  He  is  dedicated : 
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and  passive  to  fate.  I  cannot  comprehend 
this  so  feeble  debate  in  the  mind  of  a  good 
man — I  cannot  comprehend  any  such  debate 
at  all  in  the  mind  of  a  previously  settled  and 
determined  murderer;  but  I  can  compre¬ 
hend  and  feel  its  awful  significancy  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  already  in  a  most  perilous 
moral  condition. 

Seward.  The  “start”  shows  that  the 
spark  has  caught — it  has  fallen  into  a  tun  of 
gunpowder. 

Talboys.  The  touch  of  Ithuriel’s  spear. 

North.  May  we  not  say,  then,  that  per¬ 
haps  the  Witches  have  shown  no*more  than 
this — the  Fascination  of  Contact  between 
Passion  and  Opportunity  ? 

Seward.  To  Philosophy  reading  the  hie- 
roglyphic ;  but  to  the  People  what  ?  To 
them  they  are  a  reality.  They  seize  the  ima¬ 
gination  with  all  power.  They  come  like 
“  blasts  from  hell” — like  spirits  of  Plague, 
whose  breath — whose  very  sight  kills. 

“  Within  them  Hell 

They  bring,  and  round  about  them;  nor  from  Hell 
One  step,  no  more  than  from  themselves,  can  fly.” 


The  contagion  of  their  presence,  in  spite  of 
what  w'e  have  been  saying,  almost  reconciles 
my  understanding  to  what  it  would  otherwise 
revolt  from,  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
penetration  of  Macbeth  into  futurity  lays  fast 
hold  upon  Murder. 

Duller.  Pretty  fast — though  it  gives  a 
twist  or  two  in  his  handling. 

Seward.  Lady  Macbeth  herself  corrobo¬ 
rates  your  judgment  and  Shakspeare’s  on  her 
husband’s  character. 

Talboys.  Does  she  ? 

Seward.  She  does.  In  that  dreadful  par¬ 
ley  between  them  on  the  night  of  the  Mur¬ 
der — she  reminds  him  of  a  time  when 


“  Nor  time  nor  place 

Did  then  adhere^  and  yet  you  would  make  both ; 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness 
now 

Does  unmake  you.” 

This — mark  you,  sir — must  have,  been  be¬ 
fore  the  Play  began  ! 

North.  I  have  often  thought  of  the  words 
— and  Shakspeare  himself  has  so  adjusted 
the  action  of  the  Play  as  that,  since  the  en¬ 
counter  with  the  Weirds,  no  opportunity  had 
occurred  to  Macbeth  for  the  “  making  of 
time  and  place.”  Therefore  it  must,  as  you 
say,  have  been  before  it.  Duller,  what  say 
you  now  ? 

Duller.  Gagged. 

North.  True,  she  speaks  of  his**  being 
“  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.”  The 
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words  have  become  favorites  with  us,  who 
are  an  affectionate  and  domestic  people — and 
are  lovingly  applied  to  the  loving;  but  Lady 
Macbeth  attached  no  such  profound  sense  to 
them  as  we  do  ;  and  meant  merelv  that  she 
thought  her  husband  would,  after  all,  much 
prefer  greatness  unbought  by  blood ;  and, 
at  the  time  she  referred  to,  it  is  probable  he 
would  ;  but  that  she  meant  no  more  than 
that,  is  plain  from  the  continuation  of  her 
praise,  in  which  her  ideas  get  not  a  little 
confused  ;  and  her  words,  interpret  them  as 
you  will,  leave  nothing  “  milky”  in  Macbeth 
at  all.  Milk  of  human  kindness,  indeed ! 

Talboys. 

“  What  thou  would’st  highly, 
That  would’st  thou  holily  ;  would’st  not  play  false, 
And  yet  vvould’st  wrongly  win :  thou’dst  have 
great  Glamis, 

That  witch  cries,  ‘  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou 
have  it ; 

And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do. 

Than  wishest  should  be  undone.” 

That  is  her  Ladyship’s  nrtion  of  the  “milk 
of  human  kindness !”  “  I  wish  somebody 

would  murder  Duncan — as  for  murdering 
him  myself,  I  am  much  too  tender-hearted 
and  humane  for  perpetrating  such  cruelty 
with  my  own  hand  !” 

Duller.  Won’t  you  believe  a  Wife  to  be 
a  good  judge  of  her  husband’s  disposition  ? 

North.  Not  Lady  Macbeth.  For  does 
not  she  herself  tell  us,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had  formerly  schemed  how  to  commit 
Murder  ? 

Duller.  Gagged  again. 

North.  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
she  was  attached  to  her  husband  ;  and  Shak¬ 
speare  loved  to  put  into  the  lips  of  women 
beautiful  expressions  of  love — but  he  did  not 
intend  that  we  should  be  deceived  thereby 
in  our  moral  judgments. 

Seward.  Did  this  ever  occur  to  you,  sir  ? 
Macbeth,  when  hiring  the  murderers  who 
are  to  look  after  Danquo  and  Fleance,  cites 
a  conversation  in  which  he  had  demonstrated 
to  them  that  the  oppression  under  which 
they  had  long  suffered,  and  which  they  had 
supposed  to  proceed  from  Macbeth,  proceed¬ 
ed  really  from  Danquo  ?  My  firm  belief  is 
that  it  proceeded  from  Macbeth — that  their 
suspicion  was  right — that  Macbeth  was  mis¬ 
leading  them — and  that  Shakspeare  means 
you  to  apprehend  this.  Dut  why  should 
Macbeth  have  oppressed  his  inferiors,  unless 
he  had  been — long  since — of  a  tyrannical  na¬ 
ture  ?  He  oppresses  his  inferiors — they  are 
sickfened  and  angered  with  the  world — by 
his  oppression — he  tells  them  ’twas  not  he 
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but  another  who  had  oppressed  them — and 
that  other — ^at  his  instigation — they  willingly 
murder.  An  ugly  affair  altogether. 

North.  Very.  But  let  us  keep  to  the  First 
Act — and  see  what  a  hypocrite  Macbeth  has 
so  very  soon  become — what  a  savage  assas¬ 
sin  !  He  has  just  followed  up  his  Soliloquy 
with  these  significant  lines — 

“  Come  what  come  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  run  through  th6  roughest  day 

when  he  recollects  that  Banquo,  Rosse,  and 
Angus  are  standing  near.  Richard  himself 
is  not  more  wily — guily — smily — and  oily ; 
to  the  Lords  his  condescension  is  already 
quite  kingly — 

“  Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains 
Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them” — 

Talboys.  And  soon  after,  to  the  King, 
how  obsequious ! 

“The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe, 

In  doing  it,  pays  itself.  Your  Highness’  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties  ;  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children,  and  ser¬ 
vants  ; 

Which  do  but  what  they  should  by  doing  every-  | 
thing 

Safe  toward  you  love  and  honor.” 

What  would  Payne  Knight  have  said  to  all 
that  ?  This  to  his  King,  whom  he  has  re¬ 
solved,  first  good  opportunity,  to  murder  ! 

North.  Duncan  is  now  too  happy  for  this 
wicked  world. 

“  My  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fullness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow.” 

Invaders — traitors — now  there  are  none- 
Peace  is  restored  to  the  Land — the  Throne 
rock -fast — the  line  secure — 

“We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm  ;  whom  we  name  hereafter, 
I’he  Prince  of  Cumberland :  which  honor  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only. 

But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  ail  deservers.” 

Now  was  the  time  for  “  the  manly  but  in¬ 
effectual  struggle  of  every  exalted  quality 
that  can  dignify  and  exalt  the  human  mind” 
— for  a  few  sublime  flashes  at  least  of  gene¬ 
rosity  and  tenderness,  et  cetera — now  when 
the  Gracious  Duncan  is  loading  him  with 
honors,  and,  better  than  all  honors,  lavishing 
on  him  the  boundless  effusions  of  a  grateful 
and  royal  heart.  The  Prince  of  Cum^rland ! 
Ha,  ha! 
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“  The  Prince  of  Cumberland ! — That  is  a  step 

On  which  1  must  fall  down,  or  else  o’erleap. 

For  in  my  way  it  lies.” 

But  the  remorseless  miscreant  becomes  poet¬ 
ical — 

• 

“  Stars,  hide  your  fires  ! 

I^et  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires  ; 

The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  ;  yet  let  that  be. 

Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see  !” 

The  milk  of  human  kindness  has  coagulated 
into  the  curd  of  inhuman  ferocity — and  all 
this — slanderers  say — is  the  sole  work  of  the 
Weird  Sisters !  No.  His  wicked  heart — 
because  it  is  wicked — believes  in  their  Pro¬ 
phecy — the  end  is  assured  to  him — and  the 
means  are  at  once  suggested  to  his  own 
slaughterous  nature.  No  supernatural  soli¬ 
citing  here,  which  a  better  man  would  not 
successfully  have  resisted.  I  again  repudiate 
— should  it  be  preferred  against  me — the 
charge  of  &tendress€  toward  the  Bearded  Beau¬ 
ties  of  the  Blasted  Heath  ;  but  rather  would 
I  marry  them  all  Three — one  after  the  other 
— nay,  all  three  at  once,  and  as  many  more 
as  there  may  be  in  our  Celtic  Mythology — 
than  see  your  Sophia,  Seward,  or,  Buller, 
your— 

Buller.  We  have  but  Marmy. 

North.  Wedded  to  a  Macbeth. 

Seward.  We  know  your  affection,  my  dear 
sir,  for  your  god-daughter.  She  is  insured. 

North.  Well,  this  Milk  of  Human  Kind¬ 
ness  is  off  at  a  hand-gallop  to  Inverness. 
The  King  has  announced  a  Royal  Visit  to 
Macbeth’s  own  Castle.  But  Cawdor  had 
before  this  dispatched  a  letter  to  his  lady, 
from  which  Shakspeare  has  given  us  an  ex¬ 
tract.  And  then,  as  I  understand  it,  a  special 
messenger  besides,  to  say  “  the  King  comes 
here  to-night.”  Which  of  the  two  is  the 
more  impatient  to  be  at  work  *tis  hard  to 
say  ;  but  the  idea  of  the  murder  originated 
with  the  male  Prisoner.  We  have  his  wife’s 
word  for  it — she  told  him  so  to  his  face — 
and  he  did  not  deny  it.  We  have  his  own 
word  for  it — he  told  himself  so  to  his  own 
face — and  he  never  denies  it  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  play. 

Talbots.  You  said,  a  little  while  ago,  sir, 
that  you  beli^’ed  Macbeth  and  his  wife  were 
a  happy  couple. 

North.  Not  I.  I  said  she  was  attached 
to  him — and  I  say  now  that  the  wise  men 
are  not  of  the  Seven,  who  point  to  her  re¬ 
ception  of  her  husband,  on  his  arrival  at 
home,  as  a  proof  of  her  want  of  affection. 
They  seem  to  think  she  ought  to  have  rushed 
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into  his  arms — slobbered  upon  his  shoulder 
— ^and  so  forth.  For  bad  he  not  been  at 
the  Wars  ?  Psiiaw !  The  most  tender¬ 
hearted  Thanesses  of  those  days — even  those 
that  kept  albums — would  have  been  ashamed 
of  weeping  on  sending  their  Thanes  off  to 
battle — much  more  on  receiving  them  back 
in  a  sound  skin — with  new  honors  nodding 
on  their  plumes.  Lady  Macbeth  was  not  one 
of  the  turtle-doves — fit  mate  she  for  the  King 
of  the  Vultures.  I  am  too  good  an  ornithol¬ 
ogist  to  call  them  Eagles.  She  received  her 
mate  fittingly — with  murder  in  her  soul ;  but 
more  cruel — more  selfish  than  he,  she  could 
not  be — nor,  perhaps,  was  she  less  ;  but  she 
was  more  resolute — and  resolution  even  in 
evil — in  such  circumstances  as  hers — seems 
to  argue  a  superior  nature  to  his,  who,  while 
he  keeps  vacillating,  as  if  it  were  between 
good  and  evil,  betrays  all  the  time  the  bias 
that  is  surely  inclining  him  to  evil,  into  which 
he  makes  a  sudden  and  sure  wheel  at  last. 

Duller.  The  Weirds — the  Weirds  ! — the 
Weirds  have  done  it  all ! 

North.  Macbeth  —  Macbeth  !  —  Macbeth 
hath  done  it  all ! 

Duller.  Furies  and  Fates  ! 

North.  Who  make  the  wicked  their  vic¬ 
tims  ! 

Seward.  Is  she  sublime  in  her  wicked¬ 
ness  ? 

North.  It  would,  I  fear,  be  wrong  to  say 
so.  Dut  I  was  speaking  of  Macbetli*s  char¬ 
acter — not  of  hers — and,  in  comparison  with 
him,  she  may  seem  a  great  creature.  They 
are  now  utterly  alone — and  of  the  two  he 
has  been  the  more  familiar  with  murder. 
Detween  them,  Duncan  already  is  a  dead 
man.  Dut  how  pitiful — at  such  a  time  and 
at  such  a  greeting — Macbeth’s  cautions 

“  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night ! 

LnJy. — And  when  goes  hence  ? 

Macbeth. — To-morrow,  as  he  purposes. 

Lady. — Oh,  never 
Shall  sun  that  morrow  see  !” 

Why,  Talboys,  does  not  the  poor  devil — 

Taldoys.  Poor  devil !  Macbeth  a  poor 
devil  ? 

North.  Why,  Duller,  does  not  the  poor 
devil  ?  ,  • 

Duller.  Poor  devil !  Macbeth  a  poor 
devil? 

North.  Why,  Seward,  does  the  poor 
devil — 

Skw'ard.  Speak  up — speak  out  ?  Is  he 
afraid  of  the  spiders  ?  You  know  him,  sir — 
you  see  through  him. 


North.  Ay,  Seward — reserved  and  close 
as  he  is — he  wants  nerve — pluck — he  is  close 
upon  the  coward — and  that  would  be  well, 
were  there  the  slightest  tendency  toward 
change  of  purpose  in  the  Pale  Face ;  but 
there  is  none — he  is  as  cruel  as  ever — the 
more  close  the  more  cruel — the  more  irreso¬ 
lute  the  more  murderous — for  to  murder  he 
is  sure  to  come.  Seward,  you  said  well — 
why  does  not  the  poor  devil  speak  up — speak 
out  ?  Is  he  afraid  of  the  spiders  ? 

Talboys.  Murderous-looking  villain — no 
need  of  words. 

North.  I  did  not  say,  sir,  there  was  any 
need  of  words.  Why  will  you  always  be 
contradicting  one  ? 

Talboys.  Me  ?  I  ?  I  hope  I  shall  never 
live  to  see  the  day  on  which  I  contradict 
Christopher  North  in  his  Own  Tent.  At 
least — rudely. 

North.  Do  it  rudely — not  as  you  did  now 
— and  often  do — as  if  you  were  agreeing  with 
me — but  you  are  incurable.  I  say,  my  dear 
Talboys,  that  Macbeth  so  bold  in  a  “  twa- 
haun’d  crack”  with  himself  in  a  Soliloquy — 
so  figurative — and  so  fond  of  swearing  by  the 
Stars  and  old  Mother  Night,  who  were  not 
aware  of  his  existence — should  not  have  been 
thus  tongue-tied  to  his  own  wife  in  their  own 
secretest  chamber — should  have  unlocked 
and  flung  open  the  door  of  his  heart  to  her — 
like  a  man.  I  blush  for  him — I  do.  So  did 
his  wife. 

Duller.  I  don’t  find  that  in  the  record. 

North.  Don’t  you?  “Your  face,  my 
Thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men  may  read 
strange  matters.”  She  sees  in  his  face  self¬ 
alarm  at  his  own  murderous  intentions.  And 
so  she  counsels  him  about  his  face — like  a 
self-collected,  trust-worthy  woman.  “  To 
beguile  the  time,  look  like  the  time with 
further  good  stern  advice.  Dut — “  We  shall 
speak  farther,”  is  all  she  can  get  from  him  in 
answer  to  conjugal'  assurances  that  should 
have  given  him  a  palpitation  at  the  heart,  and 
set  his  eyes  on  fire — 

“  He  that’s  coming 

Must  be  provided  for ;  and  you  shall  put 
This  night’s  great  business  into  my  dispatch ; 
Which  shall,  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come, 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  Masterdom.” 

There  spoke  one  worthy  to  be  a  Queen ! 

Seward.  Worthy ! 

North.  Ay — in  that  age — in  that  coun¬ 
try.  ’Twas  not  then  the  custom  “  to  speak 
daggers  but  use  none.”  Did  Shakspeare 
mean  to  dignify,  to  magnify  Macbeth  by 
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such  demeanor  ?  No — to  degrade  and  min¬ 
imize  the  murderer. 

Talboys.  My  dear  sir,  I  cordially  agree 
with  every  word  you  utter.  Go  on — my 
dear  sir — to  instruct — to  illumine — 

Seward.  To  bring  out  “  sublime  flashes 
of  magnanimity,  courage,  tenderness,”  in 
Macbeth —  ' 

Buller.  “  Of  every  exalted  quality  that 
can  dignify  and  adorn  the  human  mind” — 
the  mind  of  Macbeth  in  his  stniggle  with 
the  allurements  of  ambition ! 

North.  Observe,  how  this  reticence — on 
the  part  of  Macbeth — contrasted  with  his 
wife’s  eagerness  and  exultation,  makes  her,  for 
the  moment,  seem  the  wickeder  of  the  two — 
the  fiercer  and  the  more  cruel.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  only ;  for  we  soon  ask  ourselves  what 
means  this  unhusbandly  reserve  in  him  who 
had  sent  her  that  letter — and  then  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  tell  her  the  king  was  coming — and 
who  had  sworn  to  hims^f  as  savagely  as  she 
now  does,  not  to  let  slip  this  opportunity  of 
cutting  his  king’s  throat.  He  is  well -pleased 
to  see  that  his  wife  is  as  bloody-minded  as 
himself — that  she  will  not  only  give  all  ne¬ 
cessary  assistance — as  an  associate — but  con¬ 
cert  the  when,  and  the  where,  and  the  how 
— ^and  if  need  be,  with  her  •own  hand  deal 
the  blow. 

Seward.  She  did  not .  then  know  that 
Macbeth  had  made  up  his  mind  to  murder 
Duncan  that  very  night.  But  we  know  it. 
She  has  instantly  made  up  hers — we  know 
how ;  but  being  as  yet  unassured  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  welcomes  him  home  with  a  Decla¬ 
ration  that  must  have  more  than  answered 
his  fondest  hopes ;  and,  therefore,  he  is 
almost  mute — the  few  words  he  does  utter 
seem  to  indicate  no  settled  purpose — Duncan 
may  fulfill  his  intention  of  going  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  or  he  may  not ;  but  we  know  that  the 
silence  of  the  murderer  now  is  because  the 
murderess  is  manifestly  all  he  could  wish — 
and  that,  had  she  shown  any  reluctance,  he 
would  have  resumed  his  eloquence,  and,  to 
convert  her  to  his  way  of  thinking,  argued 
as  powerfully  as  he  did  when  converting 
himself. 

Buller.  You  carry  on  at  such  a  pace,  sir, 
there’s  no  keeping  up  with  you.  Pull  up, 
that  I  may  ask  you  a  very  simple  question. 
On  his  arrival  at  his  castle,  Macbeth  finds 
his  wife  reading  a  letter  from  her  amiable 
spouse,  about  the  Weird  Sisters.  Pray, 
when  was  that  letter  written  ? 

North.  At  what  hour  precisely  ?  That  I 
can’t  say.  It  must,  however,  have  been 
written  before  Macbeth  had  been  presented 


to  the  King — for  there  is  no  allusion  in  it  to 
the  King’s  intention  to  visit  their  Castle.  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  written  about  an  hour 
or  so  after  the  prophecy  of  the  Weirds — 
either  in  some  place  of  refreshment  by  the 
road-side — or  in  such  a  Tent  as  this — kept 
ready  for  the  General  in  the  King’s  Camp  at 
Forres.  He  dispatched  it  by  a  Gilly — a  fast 
one  like  your  Cornwall  Clipper — and  then 
tumbled  in. 

Buller.  When  did  she  receive  it  ? 

North.  Early  next  morning. 

Buller.  How  could  that  be,  since  she  is 
reading  it,  as  her  husband  steps  in,  well  on, 
as  I  t^e  it,  in  the  afternoon  ? 

North.  Buller,  you  are  a  blockhead. 
There  had  she,  for  many  hours,  been  sitting, 
and  walking  about  with  it,  now  rumpled  up 
in  her  fist — now  crunkled  up  between  her 
breasts — now  locked  up  in  a  safe — now 
spread  out  like  a  sampler  on  that  tasty  little 
oak  table — and  sometimes  she  might  have 
been  heard  by  the  servants — had  they  had 
the  unusual  curiosity  to  listen  at  the  door — 
murmuring  like  a  stock- dove — anon  hooting 
like  an  owl — by-and-by  barking  like  an  ea¬ 
gle — then  bellowing  liker  a  hart  than  a  hind 
— almost  howling  like  a  wolf — and  why  not  ? 
— now  singing  a  snatch  of  an  old  Gaelic  air, 
with  a  clear,  wild,  sweet  voice,  like  that  of  a 
“  human !” 

“  Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 

What  thou  art  promised.” 

“  Hie  thee  hithqf, 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 

And  chastise  with  the  valor  of  my  tongue, 

All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 

Which  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 

To  have  thee  crown’d  withal.” 

Buller.  Grand  indeed. 

North.  It  is  grand  indeed.  But,  my  dear 
Buller,  was  that  all  she  had  said  to  herself, 
think  you?  No — no — no.  But  it  was  all 
Shakspeare  had  time  for  on  the  Stage.  Oh, 
sirs !  The  Time  of  the  Stage  is  but  a  simu¬ 
lacrum  of  true  Time.  That  must  be  done 
at  one  stroke,  on  the  Stage,  which  in  a  Life 
takes  ten.*  The  Stage  persuades  that  in  one 
conversation,  or  soliloquy,  which  Life  may 
do  in  twenty — you  have  not  leisure  or  good¬ 
will  for  the  ambages  and  iterations  of  the 
Real. 

Seward.  See  an  artist  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  challenged ;  and  with  a  few  lines  he 
will  exhibit  a  pathetic  story.  From  how 
many  millions  has  he  given  you — One  ?  The 
units  which  he  abstracts,  represent  suffi- 
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ciently  and  satisfactorily  the  millions  of  lines 
and  surfaces  which  he  neglects. 

North.  So  in  Poetry.  You  take  little  for 
much.  You  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  on 
an  attendant  entering  and  saying,  “  The 
King  comes  here  to-night,”  she  cries,  “Thou 
art  mad  to  say  it !”  Had  you  happened  to 
tell  her  so  half-an-hour  ago,  who  knows  but 
that'she  might  have  received  it  with  a  stately 
smile,  that  hardly  moved  a  muscle  on  her 
high-featured  front,''and  gave  a  merciful  look 
to  her  green  eyes  even  when  she  was  com¬ 
muning  with  Murder ! 

North.  What  hurry  and  haste  had  been 
on  all  sides  to  get  into  the  House  of  Murder ! 

“  Where’s  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  ? 

We  coursed  him,  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor  :  but  he  rides  well : 

And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  bis  spur,  hath  holp 
him 

To  his  home  before  us — Fair  and  noble  Hostess, 
We  are  your  guest  to-night.” 

Ay,  where  is  tiie  Thane  of  Cawdor  ?  I,  for 
one,  not  knowing,  can’t  say.  The  gracious 
Duncan  desires  much  to  see  him  as  well  as 
his  gracious  Hostess. 

“  Give  me  your  hand : 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host;  we  love  him  highly, 

And  shall  continue  our  graces  toward  him. 

By  your  leave,  hostess.” 

Ay — where’s  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  ?  Why 
did  not  Shakspeare  show  him  to  us,  sitting  at 
supper  with  the  King  ? 

TaIboys.  Did  he  sup  with  the  King  ? 

Duller.  I  believe  he  sat  down — but  got 
up  again — and  left  the  Chamber. 

Talbots.  His  wife  seeks  him  out.  ‘‘He 
has  almost  supped.  Why  have  you  left  the 
Chamber  ?”  “  Has  he  asked  for  me  ?” 

“ Know  ye  not  he  has?” 

North.  On  Macbeth’s  Soliloquy,  which 
his  wife’s  entrance  here  interrupts,  how  much 
inconsiderate  comment  have  not  moralists 
made !  Here — they  have  said — is  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  a  good  man  with  temptation.  Heark¬ 
en,  say  they—rto  the  voice  of  Conscience ! 
What  does  the  good  man,  in  this  hour  of 
trial,  say  to  himself  ?  He  says  to  Tiiraself — 
“  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  assassinate  ray 
benefactor  in  my  own  house — the  only  doubt 
I  have,  is  about  the  consequences  to  myself 
in  the  world  to  come.”  Well,  then — “  We’d 
jump  the  world  to  come.  But  if  I  murder 
him — may  not  others  murder  me  ?  Retribu¬ 
tion  even  in  this  world.”  Call  you  that  the 
voice  of  Conscience  ? 

Seward.  Hardly. 


North.  He  then  goes  on  to  descant  to 
himself  about  the  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  Duncan,  and  apparently  discovers  for  the 
first  time,  that  “  he’s  here  in  double  trust ;” 
and  that  as  his  host,  his  kinsman,  and  his 
subject,  he  should  “against  his  murderer 
shut  the  door,  not  bear  the  knife  myself.” 
Seward.  A  man  of  genius. 

North.  Besides,  Duncan  is  not  only  a 
King,  but  a  good  King — 

“  So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-ofT.” 

That  is  much  better  morality — keep  there, 
Macbeth — or  thereabouts — and  Duncan’s  life 
is  tolerably  safe — at  least  for  one  night.  But 
Shakspeare  knew  his  man — and  what  man¬ 
ner  of  man  he  is  we  hear  in  the  unbearable 
context,  that  never  yet  has  been  quoted  by 
any  one  who  had  ears  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  false. 

“  And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 

Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven’s  cherubim,  hors’d 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 

That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.” 

Cant  and  fustian.  Shakspeare  knew  that 
cant  and  fustian  would  come  at  that  moment 
from  the  mouth  of  Macbeth.  Accordingly, 
he  offers  but  a  poor  resistance  to  the  rhetoric 
that  comes  rushing  from  his  wife’s  heart — 
even  that  sentiment  which  is  thought  so 
fine — and  ’tis  well  enough  in  its  way — 

“  T  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none” — 

is  set  aside  at  once  by — 

“  What  beast  was  it,  then. 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ?” 

We  hear  no  more  of  “  Pity  like  a  naked  new¬ 
born  babe” — but  at  her  horrid  scheme  of  the 
murder — 

“  Bring  forth  men  children  only  ! 

For  thy  undaunted  metal  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males !” 

Shakspeare  does  not  paint  here  a  grand  and 
desperate  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
thoughts  in  Macbeth’s  mind — but  a  mock 
fight;  had  there  been  any  deep  sincerity  in 
the  feeling  expressed  in  the  bombast — had 
there  been  any  true  feeling  at  all — it  would 
have  revived  and  deepened — not  faded  and 
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died  almost — at  the  picture  drawn  by  Lady 
Macbeth  of  their  victim — 

“  When  Duncan  is  asleep. 

Whereto  the  rather  shall  this  day’s  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him” — 

the  words  that  had  just  left  his  own  lips — 

“  His  virtues 

Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his*  taking-off,” 

would  have  re-rung  in  his  ears ;  and  a  strange 
medley — words  and  music — would  they  have 

made — with  his  wife’s 

? 

“  When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?” 

That  is  my  idea  of  the  Soliloquy.  Think 
on  it. 

Talbots.  The  best  critics  tell  us  that 
Shakspeare’s  Lady  Macbeth  has  a  command¬ 
ing  Intellect.  Certes  she  has  a  commanding 
Will.  I  do  not  see  what  a  commanding  In¬ 
tellect  has  to  do  in  a  Tragedy  of  this  kind — 
or  what  opportunity  she  has  of  showing  it. 
Do  you,  sir  ? 

North.  I  do  not. 

Talbots.  Her  Intellect  seems  pretty  much 
on  a  par  with  Macbeth’s  in  the  planning  of 
the  murder. 

North.  I  defy  any  human  Intellect  to  de¬ 
vise  well  an  atrocious  Murder.  Pray,  how 
would  you  have  murdered  Duncan  ? 

Talbots.  Ask  me  rather  how  I  would — 
this  night — murder  Christopher  North. 

North.  No  more  of  that — no  dallying  in 
that  direction.  You  make  me  shudder. 
Shakspeare  knew  that  a  circumspect  murder 
is  an  impossibillity — that  a  murder  of  a  King 
in  the  murderer’s  own  house,  with  expecta¬ 
tion  of  non-discovery,  is  the  irrationality  of 
infatuation.  The  poor  Idiot  chuckles  at  the 
poor  Fury’s  device  as  at  once  original  and 
plausible — and,  next  hour,  what  single  soul 
in  the  Castle  does  not  know  who  did  the 
deed  ? 

Seward.  High  Intellect  indeed ! 
Talbots.  The  original  murder  is  bad  to 
the  uttermost.  I  mean  badly  contrived.  What 
color  was  there  in  coloring  the  two  Grooms? 
No  two  men  kill  their  master,  and  then  go  to 
bed  again  in  his  room  with  bloody  faces  and 
poignards. 

Duller,  If  this  was  really  a  very  bad  plot 
altogether,  it  is  her  Ladyship’s  as  much — far 


more  than  his  Lordship’s.  Against  whom, 
then,  do  we  conclude  ?  Her  ?  I  think  not— 
but  the  Poet.  He  is  the  badly-contriving 
assassin.  He  does  not  intend  lowering  your 
esteem  for  her  Ladyship’s  talents.  Am  I, 
sir,  to  think  that  William  himself,  after  the 
same  game,  would  have  hunted  no  better  ? 
I  believe  he  would  ;  but  he  thinks  that  this 
will  carry  the  Plot  through  for  the  Stage 
well  enough.  The  House,  seeing  and  hear¬ 
ing,  will  not  stay  to  criticise.  The  Horror 
persuades  Belief.  He  knew  the  whole  mys¬ 
tery  of  murder. 

North.  My  dear  Duller,  wheel  nearer  me. 
I  would  not  lose  a  word  you  say. 

Duller.  Did  Macbeth  commit  an  error  in 
killing  the  two  Grooms  ?  And  does  his  Lady 
think  so  ? 

Talbots.  A  gross  error,  and  his  Lady 
thinks  so. 

Duller.  Why  was  it  a  gross  error — and 
why  did  his  lady  think  so  ? 

Talbots.  Because — why — I  really  can’t 
tell. 

Duller.  Nor  I.  The  question  leads  to 
formidable  difficulties  —  either  way.  But 
answer  me  this.  Is  her  swooning  at  the 
close  of  her  husband’s  most  graphic  picture 
of  the  position  of  the  corpses — real  or  pre¬ 
tended  ? 

Seward.  Real. 

Talbots.  Pretended. 

Duller.  Sir? 

North.  I  reserve  my  opinion. 

Talbots.  Not  a  faint — but  a  feint.  She 
cannot  undo  that  which  is  done  ;  nor  hinder 
that  which  he  will  do  next.  She  must  mind 
her  own  business.  Now  distinctly  her  own 
business — is  to  faint.  A  high-bred,  sensi¬ 
tive,  innocent  Lady,  startled  from  her  sleep 
to  find  her  guest  and  King  murdered,  and 
the  room  full  of  aghast  nobles,  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  do  anything  else  but  faint.  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth,  who  “  all  particulars  of  duty  knows,” 
faints  accordingly. 

North.  Seward,  we  are  ready  to  hear 
you. 

Seward.  She  has  been  about  a  business 
that  must  have  somewhat  shook  her  nerves — 
granting  them  to  be  of  iron.  She  would 
herself  have  murdered  Duncan  had  he  not 
resembled  her  Father  as  he  slept ;  and  on 
sudden  discernment  of  that  dreadful  resem¬ 
blance,  her  soul  must  have  shuddered,  if 
her  body  served  her  to  stagger  away  from 
parricide,  t  On  the  deed  being  done,  she  is 
terrified  after  a  different  manner  from  ^the 
doer  of  the  deed  ;  but  her  terror  is  as  great ; 
and  though  she  says — 
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“  The  sleeping  and  the  dead  Pritchard  with  the  Swoon — and  that  Macklin 

Are  but  as  pictures — ’tis  the  eye  of  childhood  thought  Mrs.  Porter  alone  could  have  been 
That  fears  a  painted  Devil  endured  by  the  audience.  Therefore,  by  the 

Great  Manager,  Lady  Macbeth  was  not 
believe  me  that  her  face  was  like  ashes,  as  allowed  in  the  Scene  to  appear  at  all.  His 
she  returned  to  the  chamber  to  gild  the  faces  belief  was,  that  with  her  Ladyship  it  was  a 
of  the  grooms  with  the  dead  man’s  blood,  feint — and  that  the  Gods,  aware  of  that,  un- 
That  knocking,  too,  alarmed  the  Lady — be-  less  restrained  by  profound  respect  for  the 
lieve  me  as  much  as  her  husband  ;  and  to  actress,  would  have  laughed — as  at  something 
keep  cool  and  collected  before  him,  so  as  to  rather  comic.  If  the  Gods,  in  Shakspeare’s 
be  able  to  support  him  at  that  moment  with  days,  were  as  the  Gods  in  Garrick’s,  William, 
her  advice,  must  have  tried  the  utmost  methinks,  would  not,  on  any  account,  have 
strength  of  her  nature.  Call  her  Fiend — she  exposed  the  Lady  to  derision  at  such  a  time, 
was  Woman.  Down  stairs  she  comes — and  But  I  suspect  the  Gods  of  the  Globe  would 
stands  among  them  all,  at  first  like  one  alarm-  not  have  laughed,  whatever  they  might  have 
ed  only — astounded  by  what  she  hears — and  thought  of  her  sincerity,  and  that  she  did 
striving  to  simulate  the  ignorance  of  the  in-  appear  before  them  in  a  Scene  from  which 
nocent — “  What,  in  our  house?”  “  Too  cruel  nothing  could  account  for  her  absence.  She 
anywhere !”  What  she  must  have  suffered  was  not,  I  verily  believe,  given  to  fainting — 
then,  Shakspeare  lets  us  conceive  for  our-  perhaps  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
selves ;  and  what  on  her  husband’s  elaborate  fainted  since  she  was  a  girl.  Now  I  believe 
description  of  his  inconsiderate  additional  she  did.  She  would  have  stood  by  her  hus* 
murders.  “  The  whole  is  too  much  for  her”  band  at  all  hazards,  had  she  been  able,  both 
— she  “  is  perplexed  in  the  extreme” — and  on  his  account  and  her  own ;  she  would  not 
the  sinner  swoons.  have  so  deserted  him  at  such  a  critical  junc- 

North.  Seward  suggests  a  bold,  strong,  ture ;  her  character  was  of  boldness  rather 
deep,  tragical  turn  of  the  scene — that  she  than  duplicity  ;  her  business  now — her  duty 
faints  actually.  Well — so  be  it.  I  shall  say,  — was  to  brazen  it  out ;  but  she  grew  sick — 
first,  that  I  think  it  a  weakness  in  my  favor-  qualms  of  conscience,  however  terrible,  can 
ite ;  but  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  add  that  I  can  be  borne  by  sinners  standing  upright  at  the 
let  it  pass  for  a  not  unpardonable  weakness —  mouth  of  hell — but  the  flesh  of  man  is  weak, 
the  occasion  given.  But  I  must  deal  other-  in  its  utmost  strength,  when  moulded  to 
wise  with  her  biographer.  Him  1  shall  hold  woman’s  form— other  qualms  assail  suddenly 
to  a  strict  rendering  of  account.  I  will  know  the  earthly  tenement — the  breath  is  choked — 
of  him  what  he  is  about,  and  what  she  is  the  “  distracted  globe”  grows  dizzy — they 
about.  If  she  faints  really,  and  against  her  that  look  out  of  the  windows  know  not  what 
will,  having  forcible  reasons  for  holding  her  they  see — the  body  reels, •lapses,  sinks,  and 
will  clear,  she  must  be  shown  fighting  to  the  at  full  length  smites  the  floor, 
last  effort  of  will,  against  the  assault  of  worn-  Seward.  Well  said  —  Chairman  of  the 
anly  nature,  and  drop,  vanquished,  as  on-»  Quarter-sessions. 

dead,  without  a  sound.  But  the  Thaness  Bdller.  Nor,  with  all  submission,  my  dear 
calls  out  lustily — she  remembers,  “  as  we  Sir,  can  I  think  you  treat  your  favorite  mur- 
shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamors  roar  upon  deress,  on  this  trying  occasion,  with  your 
his  death.”  She  makes  noise  enough — takes  usual  fairness  and  candor.  All  she  says  is, 
good  care  to  attract  everybody’s  attention  to  “  Help  me  hence,  ho !”  Macduff  says, 
her  performance — for  which  I  commend  her.  Look  to  the  Lady” — and  Banquo  says. 
Calculate  as  nicely  as  you  will — she  distracts  “  Look  to  the  Lady” — and  she  is  carried  off. 
or  diverts  speculation,  and  makes  an  interest-  Some  critic  or  other — I  think  Malone — says 
ingand  agreeable  break  in  the  conversation. —  that  Macbeth  avows  he  knows  “  ’tis  a  feint” 
I  think  that  the  obvious  meaning  is  the  by  not  going  to  her  assistance.  Perhaps  he 
right  meaning — and  that  she^  faints  on  pur-  was  misUiken — know  it  he  could  not.  And 
pose.  nothing  more  likely  to  make  a  woman  faint 

North.  Decided  in  favor  of  Feint.  than  that  reveling  and  wallowing  of  his  in 

Duller.  You  might  have  had  the  good  that  bloody  description, 
manners  to  ask  for  my  opinion.  North.  By  the  Casting  Vote  of  the  Presi- 

^  North.  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  Duller,  dent — Feint. 

Duller.  A  hundred  will  do.  North.  In  Talboys.  Let’s  to  Lunch. 

Davies’  Anecdotes  of  the  Stage,  I  remember  North.  Go.  You  will  find  me  sitting  here 

reading  that  Garrick  would  not  trust  Mrs.  when  you  come  back. 
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Scene  II.  Scene— Pavilion.  Time — 
after  Lunch.  North — Talbots — Duller 
— Seward. 

North.  Claudius,  the  uncle-king  in  Ham¬ 
let,  is  perhaps  the  most  odious  character  in  all 
Shakspeare.  But  he  does  no  unnecessary 
murders.  He  has  killed  the  Father,  and 
will  the  Son,  all  in  regular  order.  .But  Mac¬ 
beth  plunges  himself,  like  a  drunken  man, 
into  unnecessary  and  injurious  cruelties.  He 
,  throws  like  a  reckless  gamester.  If  I  am  to 
own  the  truth,  I  don’t  know  why  he  is  so 
cruel.  I  don’t  think  that  he  takes  any 
pleasure  in  mere  cruelty,  like  Nero — 

Duller.  What  do  we  know  of  Nero? 
Was  he  mad  ? 

North.  I  don’t  think  that  he  takes  any 
pleasure  in  mere  cruelty  like  Nero  ;  but  he 
seems  to  be  under  some  infatuation  that 
drags  or  drives  him  along.  To  kill  is,  in 
every  difficulty,  the  ready  resource  that  oc¬ 
curs  to  him — as  if  to  go  on  murdering  were, 
by  some  law  of  the  Universe,  the  penalty 
which  you  must  pay  for  having  once  mur-  | 
dered. 

Seward.  I  think.  Sir,  that  without  con¬ 
tradicting  anything  we  said  before  Lunch 
about  his  Lordship,  or  his  Kingship,  we  may 
conceive  in  the  natural  Macbeth  considerable 
,  force  of  Moral  Intuition. 

North.  We  may. 

Seward.  Of  Moral  Intelligence? 

North.  Yes. 

Seward.  Of  Moral  Obedience  ? 

North.  No. 

Seward.  Moral  Intuition,  and  Moral  In¬ 
telligence  breaking  out,  from  time  to  time,  all 
through — we  understand  how  there  is  engen¬ 
dered  in  him  strong  self-dissatisfaction — 
thence  perpetual  goadings  on — and  desper¬ 
ate  attempts  to  loose  conscience  in  more  and 
more  crime. 

North.  Ay — Seward — even  so.  He  tells 
you  that  he  stakes  soul  and  body  upon  the 
throw  for  a  Crown.  He  has  got  the  Crown 
— and  paid  for  it.  He  must  keep  it— else 
he  has  bartered  soul  and  body — for  nothing  ! 
To  make  his  first  crime  good — he  strides 
gigantically  along  the  road  of  which  it  opened 
the  gate. 

Talbots.  An  almost  morbid  impressibility 
of  imagination  is  energetically  stamped,  and 
universally  recognized  in  the  Thane,  and  1 
think,  sir,  that  it  warrants,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  a  sincerity  of  the  mental  movements. 
He  really  sees  a  fantastical  dagger — he  really 
hears  fantastical  voices — perhaps  he  really 
sees  a  fantastical  Ghost.  All  this  in  him  is 


Nature — not  artifice — and  a  nature  deeply, 
terribly,  tempestuously  commoved  by  the 
near  contact  of  a  murder  imminent — doing — 
done.  It  is  more  like  a  murder  a-making 
than  a  murderer  made. 

Seward.  See,  sir,  how  precisely  this  char¬ 
acteristic  is  proposed. 

Duller.  By  whom  ? 

Seward.  By  Shakspeare  in  that  first  Solil¬ 
oquy.  The  poetry  coloring,  throughout  his 
discourse,  is  its  natural  efflorescence. 

North.  Talboys,  Seward,  you  have  spoken 
well. 

Duller.  And  I  have  spoken  ill  ? 

North.  I  have  not  said  so. 

Duller.  We  have  all  Four  of  us  spoken 
well — we  have  all  Four  of  us  spoken  ill — and 
we  have  all  Four  of  us  spoken  but  so-so — 
now  and  heretofore — in  this  Tent — hang  the 
wind — there’s  no  hearing  twelve  words  in 
ten  a  body  says.  Honored  sir,  I  beg  per¬ 
mission  to  say  that  1  cannot  admit  the  Canon 
laid  down  by  your  Reverence,  an  hour  or 
two  ago,  or  a  minute  or  two  ago,  that  Mac¬ 
beth’s  extravagant  language  is  designed  by 
Shakspeare  to  designate  hypocrisy. 

North.  Why? 

Duller.  You  commended  Talboys  and 
Seward  for  noticing  the  imaginative — the 
poetical  character  of  Macbeth’s  mind.  There 
we  find  the  reason  of  his  extravagant  lan¬ 
guage.  it  may,  as  you  said,  be  cant  and 
fustian — or  it  may  not — but  why  attribute 
to  hypocrisy — as  you  did — what  may  have 
flowed  from  his  genius  ?  Poets  may  rant  as 
loud  as  he,  and  yet  be  honest  men.  “  In  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling,”  their  eyes  may  fasten  on 
fustian. 

North.  Good — go  on.  Deduct. 

Duller.  Besides,  sir,  the  Stage  had  such 
a  language  of  its  own ;  and  1  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Shakspeare  often,  and  too 
frankly,  gave  in  to  it. 

North.  He  did. 

Duller.  1  would,  however,  much  rather 
believe  that  if  Shakspeare  meant  anything 
by  it  in  Macbeth’s  Oratory  or  Poetry,  he  in¬ 
tended  thereby  rather  to  impress  on  us  that 
last  noticed  constituent  of  his  nature — a  ve¬ 
hement  seizure  of  imagination.  1  beUeve, 
sir,  that  in  the  hortatory  scene  Lady  Macbeth 
really  vanquishes — as  the  scene  ostensibly 
shows — his  irresolution.  And  if  Shakspeare 
means  irresolution,  I  do  not  know  why  the 
grounds  thereof  which  Shakspeare  assigns  to 
Macbeth  should  not  be  accepted  as  the  true 
grounds.  The  Dramatist  would  seem  to  de¬ 
mand  too  much  of  me,  if,  under  the  grounds 
which  he  expresses,  he  requires  *nie  to  dis- 
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card  these,  and  to  discover  and  express 
others. 

Seward.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  if  that  horri¬ 
ble  Invocation  of  hers  to  the  Spirits  of  Mur¬ 
der  to  unsex  her,  be  held  by  many  to  imply 
that  she  has  no  need  of  their  help  ? 

North.  It  is  held  by  many  to  prove  that 
she  was  not  a  woman,  but  a  fiend.  It  proves 
the  reverse.  I  infer  from  it  that  she  does 
need  their  help — and,  what  is  more,  that  she 
gets  it.  Nothing  so  dreadful,  in  the  whole 
range  of  Man’s  Tragic  Drama,  as  that  Mur¬ 
der.  But  I  see  Seward  is  growing  pale — we 
know  his  infirmity — and  for  the  present  shun 
it. 

Seward.  Thank  you,  sir. 

North.  I  may,  however,  ask  a  question 
about  Banquo’s  Ghost. 

Sew  ard.  Well — well — do  so. 

Talboys.  You  put  the  question  to  me, 
sir  ?  1  am  inclined  to  think,  sir,  that  no  real 

Ghost  sits  on  the  Stool — but  that  Shakspeare 
meant  it  as  with  the  Daggers.  On  the  Stage 
he  appears — that  is  an  abuse. 

North.  Not  so  sure  of  that,  Talboys. 

Talboys.  Had  Macbeth  himself  continued 
to  believe  that  the  first-seen  Ghost  was  a 
real  Ghost,  he  would  not,  could  not  have 
ventured  so  soon  after  its  disappearance  to 
say  again,  “And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo.” 
He  does  say  it — and  then  again  diseased 
imagination  assails  him  at  the  rash  words. 
Lady  Macbeth  reasons  with  him  again,  and 
he  finally  is  persuaded  that  the  Ghost,  both 
times,  had  been  but  brain-sick  creations. 

“  My  strange  and  self-abuse 

Is  the  initiate  tear,  that  wants  hard  use  : — 

I  am  but  young  in  deed.” 

Duller.  That  certainly  looks  as  if  he  did 
then  know  he  had  been  deceived.  But  per¬ 
haps  he  only  censures  himself  for  being  too 
much  agitated  by  a  real  ghost. 

Talboys.  That  won’t  do. 

North.  But  go  back,  my  dear  Talboys, 
to  the  first  enacting  of  the  Play.  What 
could  the  audience  have  understood  to  be 
happening,  without  other  direction  of  their 
thoughts  than  the  terrified  Macbeth’s  bewil¬ 
dered  words  He  never  mentions  Banquo’s 
name — and  recollect  that  nobody  sitting 
there  then  knew  that  Banquo  had  been  mur¬ 
dered.  The  dagger  is  not  in  point.  Then 
the  spectators  heard  him  say,  “  Is  this  a 
dagger  that  I  see  before  me?”  And  if  no 
dagger  was  there,  they  could  at  once  see 
that  ’twas  phantasy. 

Talboys.  Something  in  that. 

Duller.  *A  settler. 


North.  I  entirely  separate  the  two  ques¬ 
tions — first,  how  did  the  Manager  of  the 
Globe  Theatre  have  the  King’s  Seat  at  the 
Feast  filled;  and  second,  what  does  the 
highest  poetical  Canon  deliver?  I  speak 
now,  but  to  the  first.  Now,  here  the  rule 
is — “the  audience  must  understand,  and  at 
once,  what  that  which  they  see  and  hear 
means  ” — that  Rule  must  govern  the  art  of 
the  drama  in  the  Manager’s  practice.  You 
allojv  that,  Talboys  ? 

Talboys.  I  do. 

Duller.  Rash,  Talboys,  rash ;  he’s  get¬ 
ting  you  into  a  net. 

North.  That  is  not  my  way.  Duller.  Well, 
then,  suppose  Macbeth  acted  for  the  first 
time  to  an  audience,  who  are  to  establish  it 
for  a  stock-play  or  to  damn  it.  Would  the 
Manager  commit  the  whole  power  of  a  scene 
which  is  perhaps  the  most — singly — effective 
of  the  whole  Play — 

Duller.  No — no — not  the  most  effective 
of  the  whole  Play — 

North.  The  rival,  then,  of  the  Murder 
Scene — the  Sleep-Walking  stands  aloof  and 
aloft — to  the  chance  of  a  true  divination  by 
the  whole  Globe  audience  ?  I  think  not. 
The  argument  is  of  a  vulgar  tone,  I  confess, 
and  extremely  literal,  but  it  is  after  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  my  poor  faculties. 

Seward.  In  confirmation  of  what  you  say, 
sir,  it  has  been  lately  asserted  that  one  of 
the  two  appearings  at  least  is  not  Banquo’s — 
but  Duncan’s.  How  is  that  to  be  settled 
but  by  a  real  Ghost — or  Ghosts  ? 

North.  And  I  ask,  what  has  Shakspeare 
himself  undeniably  done  else^where  ?  In  Hen¬ 
ry  Vlll.,  Queen  Katherine  sleeps  and  dreams. 
Her  Dream  enters,  and  performs  vaiious  acts 
— somewhat  expressive — minutely  contrived 
and  prescribed.  It  is  a  mute  Dream,  which 
she  with  shut  eyes  sees — which  you  in 
pit,  boxes,  and  gallery  see — which  her  at¬ 
tendants,  watching  about  her  upon  the  stage, 
do  not  see. 

Seward.  And  in  Richard  III. — He  dreams, 
and  so  does  Richmond.  Eight  Ghosts  rise 
in  succession  and  speak  to  Richard  first,  and 
to  the  Earl  next — each  hears,  I  suppose, 
what  concerns  himself — they  seem  to  be 
present  in  the  two  Tents  at  once. 

North.  InCymbeline,  Posthumus  dreams. 
His  Dream  enters — Ghosts  and  even  Jupi¬ 
ter  !  They  act  and  speak ;  and  this  Dream 
has  a  reality — for  Jupiter  hands  or  tosses  a 
parchment  roll  to  one  of  the  Ghosts,  who 
lays  it,  as  bidden,  on  the  breast  of  the 
Dreamer,  where  he,  on  awaking,  perceives 
it !  I  call  all  this  physically  strong,  sir,  for 
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the  representation  of  the  metaphysically 
thought. 

Duller.  If  Buller  may  speak,  Buller 
would  observe,  that  once  or  twice  both  Ariel 
and  Prospero  come  forward  invisible.” 
And  in  Spenser,  the  Dream  of  which  Mor¬ 
pheus  lends  the  use  to  Archimago,  is— car¬ 
ried. 

Seward.  We  all  remember  the  Dream 
which  Jupiter  sends  to  Agamemnon,  and 
which,  while  standing  at  his  bed’s-head, 
puts  on  the  shape  of  Nestor  and  speaks ; — 
the  Ghost  of  Patroclus — the  actual  Ghost 
which  stands  at  the  bed’s-head  of  Achilles, 
and  is  his  Dream. 

North.  My  friends,  poetry  gives  a  body 
to  the  bodiless.  The  Stage  of  Shakspeare 
was  rude,  and  gross.  In  my  boyhood,  1 
saw  the  Ghosts  appear  to  John  Kemble  in 
Richard  IIP  Now  they  may  be  abolished 
with  Banquo.  So  may  be  Queen  Katherine’s 
Angels.  But  Shakspeare  and  his  Audience 
had  no  difficulty  about  one  person’s  seeing 
what  another  does  not — or  one’s  ml  seeing, 
rather,  that  which  another  does.  Nor  had 
Homer,  when  Achilles  alone,  in  the  Quarrel 
Scene,  sees  Miner\'a.  Shakspeare  and  his 
Audience  had  no  difficulty  about  the  bodily 
representation  of  Thoughts — the  inward  by 
the  outward.  Shakspeare  and  the  Great 
Old  Poets  leave  vague,  shadowy,  mist- 
shrouded,  and  indeterminate*  the  boundaries 
between  the  Thought  and  the  Existent — the  j 
Real  and  the  Unreal.  1  am  able  to  believe 
with  you,  Talboys,  that  Banquo’s  Ghost  was 
understood  by  Shakspeare,  the  Poet,  to  be 
the  phantasm  of  the  murderer’s  guilt-and- 
fear-shaken  soul ;  but  was  required  by 
Shakspeare,  the  Manager  of  the  Glol^ 
Theatre,  to  rise  up  through  a  trap-door, 
mealy-faced  and  blood-boultered,  and  so 
make  “  the  Table  full.” 

Buller.  Seward,  do  bid  him  speak  of 
Lady  Macbeth. 

Seward.  Oblige  me,  sir — don’t  now — af¬ 
ter  dinner,  if  you  will. 

North.  I  shall  merely  allude  now,  as  ex¬ 
ceedingly  poetical  treatment,  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  throughout  used  in  the  showing  of  La¬ 
dy  Macbeth.  You  might  almost  say  that 
she  never  takes  a  step  on  the  stage,  that 
does  not  thrill  the  Theatre.  Not  a  waste 
word,  gesture,  or  look.  All  at  the  studied 
fullness  of  sublime  tragical  power — yet  all 
wonderfully  tempered  and  governed.  1 
doubt  if  Shakspeare  could  have  given  a 
good  account  of  every  thing  that  he  makes 
Macbeth  say — but  of  all  that  She  says  he 
could. 


Talboys.  As  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge, 
she  but  once  in  the  whole  Play  loses  her 
perfect  self-mastery — when  the  servant  sur¬ 
prises  her  by  announcing  the  King’s  coming. 
She  answers,  “thou  art  mad  to  say  it;” 
which  is  a  manner  of  speaking  used  by  those 
who  cannot,  or  can  hardly  believe  tidings 
that  till  them  wifh  exceeding  joy.  It  is  not 
the  manner  of  a  lady  to  her  servant  who  un¬ 
expectedly  announces  the  arrival  of  a  high — 
of  the  highest  visitor.  She  recovers  herself 
instantly.  “  Is  not  thy  master  with  him, 
who,  wer’t  so,  would  have  informed  for  prep¬ 
aration  ?”  This  is  a  turn  coloring  her  ex¬ 
clamation,  and  is  spoken  in  the  most  self-pos¬ 
sessed,  argumentative,  demonstrative  tone. 
The  preceding  words  had  been  torn  from 
her;  now  she  has  passed,  with  inimitable 
dexterity,  from  the  dreamed  Queen,  to  the 
usual  nustress  of  her  household — to  the  house¬ 
wife. 

North.  In  the  Fourth  Act — she  is  not 
seen  at  all.  But  in  the  Fifth,  lo  1  and  be¬ 
hold  !  and  at  once  we  know  why  she  had 
been  absent — we  see  and  are  turnnd  to  living 
stone  by  the  revelation  of  the  terrible  truth. 

I  am  always  inclined  to  conceive  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth’s  night- walking  as  the  summit,  or  top¬ 
most  peak  of  all  tragic  conception  and  exe¬ 
cution — in  Prose,  too,  the  crowning  of  Poet¬ 
ry  !  But  it  must  be,  because  these  are  the 
ipsissima  verba — yea,  the  escaping  sighs  and 
moans  of  the  bared  soul.  There  must  be 
nothing,  not  even  the  thin  and  translucent 
veil  of  the  verse,  betwixt  her  soul  showing 
itself,  and  yours  beholding.  Words  which 
your  “  hearing  latches”  from  the  threefold 
abyss  of  Night,  Sleep,  and  Conscience! 
W  hat  place  for  the  enchantment  of  any  mu¬ 
sic  is  here  ?  Besides,  she  speaks  in  a  whis¬ 
per.  The  Siddons  did — audible  distinctly, 
throughout  the  stilled  immense  theatre.  Here 
music  IS  not — sound  is  not — only  an  anguished 
soul’s  faint  breathings — ^gaspings.  And  ob¬ 
serve  that  Lady  Macbeth  carries — a  candle 
— besides  washing  her  hands — and  besides 
speaking  prose — three  departures  from  the 
severe  and  elect  method,  to  bring  out  that 
supreme  revelation.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  great  Mrs.  Pritchard  used  to  touch  the 
palm  with  the  tips  of  her  hugers,  for  the 
washing,  keeping  candle  in  hand ; — that  the 
Siddons  first  set  down  her  candle,  that  she 
might  come  forward,  and  wash  her  hands  in 
earnest,  one  over  the  other,  as  if  she  were 
at  her  wash-hand  stand,  with  plenty  of  water 
in  her  basin — that  when  Sheridan  got  intelli¬ 
gence  of  her  design  so  to  do,  he  ran  shriek¬ 
ing  to  her,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  be- 
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sought  that  she  would  not,  at  one  stroke, 
overthrow  Drury  Lane — that  she  persisted, 
and  turned  the  thousands  of  bosoms  to  mar¬ 
ble. 

Talboys.  Our  dear,  dear  Master. 

North.  You  will  remember,  my  friends, 
her  four  rhymed  lines — uttered  to  herself  in 
Act  Third.  They  are  very  remarkable — 

“  Naught’s  had,  all’s  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 

’Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 

Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.” 

They  are  her  only  waking  acknowledgments 
of  having  mistaken  life !  So — they  forebode 
the  Sleep-Walking,  and  the  Death — as  an 
owl,  or  a  raven,  or  vulture,  or  any  fowl  of 
obscene  wing,  might  flit  between  the  sun  and  a 
crowned  but  doomed  head — the  shadow  but 
of  a  moment,  yet  ominous,  for  the  augur,  of 
an  entire  fatal  catastrophe. 

Seward.  They  do.  But  to  say  the  truth, 

I  had  either  forgot  them  or  never  discovered 
their  signiticancy.  0  that  William  Shak- 
speare ! 

Talboys.  O  that  Christopher  North  ! 
North.  Speak  so,  friends — ’tis  absurd, 
but  I  like  it. 

Talboys.  It  is  sincere. 

North.  At  last  they  call  him,  “black 
Macbeth,”  and  “  this  dead  Butcher.”  And 
with  good  reason.  They  also  call  her  “  his 
fiend-like  Queen,”  which  last  expression  I 
regard  as  highly  offensive. 

Buller.  And  they  call  her  so  not  without 
strong  reason. 

North.  A  bold,  bad  woman — not  a  Fiend. 
I  ask — Did  she,  or  did  she  not,  “  with  vio¬ 
lent  hand  foredo  her  life  ?”  They  mention  it 
as  a  rumor.  The  Doctor  desires  that  all 
means  of  self-harm  may  be  kept  out  of  her 
way.  Yet  the  impression  on  us,  as  the  thing 
proceeds,  is  that  she  dies  of  pure  remorse — 
which  1  believe.  She  is  visibly  dying.  The 
cry  of  women,  announcing  her  death,  is 
rather  as  of  those  who  stood  around  the  bed 
watching,  and  when  the  heart  at  the  touch  of 
the  invisible  finger  stops,  shriek — than  of  one 
after  the  other  coming  in  and  finding  the  self- 
slain — a  confused,  informal,  perplexing,  and 
perplext  proceeding — but  the  Cry  of  Woman 
IS  formal,  regular  for  the  stated  occasion. 
You  may  say,  indeed,  that  she  poisoned  her¬ 
self — and  so  died  in  bed — watched.  Under 
the  precautions,  that  is  unlikely — too  refined. 
The  manner  of  Seyton,  “The  Queen,  my 
Lord,  is  dead,”  shows  to  me  that  it  was 
hourly  expected.  How  these  few  words 


would  seek  into  you,  did  you  first  read  the 
Play  in  mature  age !  She  died  a  natural 
death — of  remorse.  Take  my  word  for  it — 
the  rumor  to  the  contrary  was  natural  to  the 
lip  and  ear  of  Hate. 

Talboys.  A  question  of  primary  import  is 
— What  is  the  relation  of  feeling  between 
him  and  her?  The  natural  impression,  I 
think,  is,  that  the  confiding  affection — the  in¬ 
timate  confidence — is  “  there” — of  a  husband 
and  wife  who  love  one  another — to  whom  all 
interests  are  in  common,  and  are  consulted  in 
common.  Without  this  belief,  the  Magic  of 
the  Tragedy  perishes — vanishes  to  me.  “  My 
dearest  love,  Duncan  comes  here  to-night.” 

“  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest 
chuck,** — a  marvelous  phrase  for  Melpomene. 
It  is  the  full  union — for  ill  purposes — that  we 
know  habitually  for  good  purposes — that  to 
me  tempers  the  Murder  Tragedy. 

North.  Yet  believe  me,  dear  Talboys — 
that  of  all  the  murders  Macbeth  may  have 
committed,  she  knew  beforehand  but  of  one 
— Duncan’s.  The  haunted  somnambulist 
speaks  the  truth — the  whole  truth,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  truth. 

Talboys.  “  The  Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife.” 
Does  not  that  imply  that  she  was  privy  to 
that  Murder? 

North.  No.  Except  that  she  takes  upon 
heaself  all  the  murders  that  are  the  offspring, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  of  that  First  Mur¬ 
der.  But  we  know  that  Macbeth,  in  a  sud¬ 
den  fit  of  fury,  ordered  the  Macduffs  to  be 
massacred  when  on  leaving  the  Cave  Lenox 
told  him  of  the  Thane’s  flight. 

Talboys.  That  is  decisive. 

North.  A  woman,  she  feels  for  a  murdered 
woman.  That  is  all — a  touch  of  nature — 
from.Shakspeare’s  profound  and  pitiful  heart. 

Talboy*.  “  The  Queen,  my  Lord,  is  dead.” 
‘‘  She  should  have  died  hereafter ;  There 
would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word” — 
Often  have  I  meditated  on  the  meaning  of 
these  words — yet  even  now  I  do  not  tully 
feel  or  understand  them. 

North.  Nor  I.  This  seems  to  look  from 
them — “  so  pressed  by  outward  besiegings  I 
have  not  capacity  to  entertain  the  blow  as  it 
requires  to  be  entertained.  With  a  free  soul 
I  could  have  measured  it.  Now  I  cannot.” 

Talboys.  Give  us,  sir,  a  commentary  on 
the  Revelations  of  the  Sleeping  Spectre. 

North.  I  dare  not.  Let’s  be  cheerful.  I 
ask  this — wlien  you  see  and  hear  Kemble 
Macbeth — and  Siddons-Macbeth — whom  do 
you  believe  that  you  see  and  hear?  I  aftii  i' 
that  you  at  one  and  the  same  instant — (or 
at  the  most  in  two  immediately  successive 
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instants — yet  I  believe  in  one  and  the  same 
instant, — know  that  you  see  and  hear  Kemble 
— or  if  that  accomplished  gentleman  and  ad¬ 
mirable  actor — Macready  be  performing  the 
part — then  Macready  ; — and  yet  believe  that 
you  see  and  hear  Lord  Macbeth.  I  aver  that 
you  entertain  a  mixt — confused — self-con¬ 
tradictory  state  of  mind — that  two  elements 
of  thought  which  cannot  co*subsist  do  co¬ 
subsist. 

Talboys.  De  jure  they  cannot — de  facto 
they  do. 

North.  Just  so. 

Talboys.  They  co-subsist  fighting,  and 
yet  harmonizing — there  is  half-b^elief — semi¬ 
illusion. 

North.  I  claim  the  acknowledgment  of 

O 

such  a  state — which  any  one  who  chooses 
may  better  describe,  but  which  shall  come  to 
that  effect — for  the  lowest  substratum  of  all 
science  and  criticism  concerning  Poesy.  Will 
anybody  grant  me  this,  then  I  will  reason 
with  him  about  Poesy,  for  we  begin  with 
something  in  common.  Will  anybody  deny 
me  this,  then  I  will  not  argue  with  him  about 
Poesy,  for  we  set  out  with  nothing  in  common. 

Duller.  We  grant  you  all  you  ask — we 
are  all  agreed — “our  unanimity  is  won¬ 
derful.” 

North.  Leave  out  the  great  Brother  and 
Sister,  and  take  the  Personated  alone.  I 
know  that  Othello  and  Desdemona  never  ex¬ 
isted — that  an  Italian  Novelist  began,  and  an 
English  Dramatist  ended  them — and  there 
they  are.  But  do  I  not  believe  in  their  ex¬ 
istence,  “  their  loves  and  woes  ?”  Yes,  I  do 
believe  in  their  existence,  in  their  loves  and 
woes — and  I  hate  lago  accordingly  with  a 
vicious,  unchristian,  personal,  active,  malig¬ 
nant  hatred. 

Talboys.  Dr.  Johnson’s  celebrated  ex¬ 
pression,  “  all  the  belief  that  Poetry  claims” — 

Duller.  Celebrated  !  Where  is  it  ? 

Talboys.  Preface  to  Shakspeare — is  idle, 
and  frivolous,  and  false  ? 

North.  It  is.  He  belies  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.  He  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  admit 
the  irrational  thought  of  belief  which  you  at 
once  reject  and  accept.  But  exactly  the  half 
acceptance,  and  the  half  rejection,  separates 
poetry  from — prose. 

Talboys.  That  is,  sir,  the  poetical  from 
the  prostiic. 

North.  Just  so.  It  is  the  life  and  soul  of 
all  poetry — the  lusus — the  make-believe — 
the  glamour  and  the  gramarye.  I  do  not  know 
— gentlemen — I  wish  to  be  told,  whether  I 
am  not  throwing  away  words  upon  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  pyramid  which  was  built  by 
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Cheops,  and  is  only  here  and  there  crumb¬ 
ling  a  little,  or  whether  the  world  requires 
that  the  position  shall  be  formally  argued 
and  acknowledged.  Johnson,  as  you  remind 
me,  Talboys,  did  not  admit  it. 

Talboys.  That  he  tells  us  in  so  many 
words.  Has  any  more  versed  and  profound 
master  in  criticism,  before  or  since,  authenti¬ 
cally  and  authoritatively,  luminously,  co¬ 
gently,  explicitly,  psychologically,  metaphys¬ 
ically,  physiosologically,  psychogogically, 
propounded,  reasoned  out,  legislated,  and  en¬ 
throned  the  Dogma  ? 

North.  I  know  not,  Talboys.  Do  you 
admit  the  Dogma  ? 

Talboys.  1  do. 

North.  Impersonation — Apostrophe — of 
the  absent ;  every  poetical  motion  of  the 
Soul ;  the  whole  pathetic  beholding  of  Na¬ 
ture — involve  the  secret  existence  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  this  irrational  psychical  state  for 
grounding  the  Logic  of  Poesy. 

Duller.  Go  on,  sir. 

North.  1  will — but  in  a  new  direction. 
Before  everything  else,  I  desire,  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  this  particular  question,  a  foun¬ 
dation  for,  and  some  progress  in  the  science 
of  Murder  Tragedies. 

Seward.  I  know  properly  two. 

Duller.  Two  only  ?  Pray  name. 

Seward.  This  of  Macbeth  and  Richard  III. 

Duller.  The  Agamemnon — the  Choepho- 
rse — the  Electra — the  Medea — 

Seward.  In  the  Agamemnon,  your  re¬ 
gard  is  drawn  to  Agamemnon  himself  and 
to  Cassandra.  However,  it  is  after  a  meas¬ 
ure  a  prototype.  Clytemnestra  has  in  it  a 
principality.  Medea  stands  eminent — but 
then  she  is  in  the  right. 

Duller.  In  the  right.? 

Seward.  Jason  at  least  is  altogether  in 
the  wronff.  But  we  must — for  obvious 

O 

reasons — discuss  the  Greek  drama  by  it¬ 
self  ;  and  therefore  not  a  word  more  about  it 
now. 

North.  Richard  III.,  and  Macbeth  and  his 
wife,  are  in  their  Plays  the  principal  people. 
You  must  go  along  with  them  to  a  certain 
guarded  extent — else  the  Play  is  done  for. 
To  be  kept  abhorring  and  abhorring,  for  Five 
Acts  together,  you  can’t  stand. 

Seward.  Oh  !  that  the  difference  between 
Poetry  and  Life  were  once  for  all  set  down 
— and  not  only  once  for  all,  but  every  time 
that  it  comes  in  question. 

Duller.  My  dear  sir,  do  gratify  Seward’s 
very  reasonable  desire,  and  once  for  all  set 
down  the  difference. 

Seward.  You  bear  suicides  on  the  stage 
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and  tyrannicides  and  other  cides — all  simple 
homicide — much  murder.  Even  Romeo’s 
killing  Tybalt  in  the  street,  in  reparation  for 
Mercutio’s  death,  you  would  take  rather  dif¬ 
ferently,  if  happening  to-day  in  Pall  Mall,  or 
Moray  Place. 

North.  We  have  assuredly  for  the  Stage 
a  qualified  scheme  of  sentiment — grounded 
no  doubt  on  our  modern  or  every-day  moral¬ 
ity — but  specifically  modified  by  Imagination 
— by  Poetry — for  the  use  of  the  dramatist. 
Till  we  have  set  down  what  we  do  bear,  and 
why,  we  are  not  prepared  for  distinguishing 
what  we  won’t  bear,  and  why. 

Buller.  Oracular! 

Seward.  Suggestive. 

North.  And  if  so,  sufficient  for  the  nonce. 
Hamlet’s  uncle,  Claudius,  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  most  that  can  be  borne  of  one  purely  ab- 
horrible.  He  is  made  disgusting  besides — 
drunken  and  foul.  Able  he  is — -for  he  won 
the  Queen  by  “  witchcraft  of  his  wit but 
he  is  made  endurable  by  his  diminished  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  Play — many  others  overpower¬ 
ing  and  hiding  him. 

Buller.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  have  oc¬ 
casionally  felt,  in  the  course  of  this  conver¬ 
sation,  that  you  were  seeking — in  opposition 
to  Payne  Knight — to  reduce  Macbeth  to  a 
species  of  Claudius.  I  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  that  Shakspeare  would  not  give  a 
Claudius  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  drama. 
The  pain  would  be  predominant  and  insup¬ 
portable. 

North.  I  would  fain  hope  you  have  mis¬ 
understood  me,  Buller. 

Buller.  Sometimes,  sir,  it  is  not  easy  for 
a  plain  man  to  know  what  you  would  be  at. 

North.  I? 

Buller.  Yea — you. 

North.  Richard  III.  is  a  hypocrite — a 
hard,  cold  murderer  from  of  old — and  yet 
you  bear  him.  I  suppose,  friends,  chiefly 
from  his  pre-eminent  intellectual  Faculties, 
and  his  perfectly  courageous  and  self-pos¬ 
sessed  Will.  You  do  support  your  con¬ 
science — or  traffic  with  it— by  saying  all 
along — we  are  only  conducting  him  to  the 
retribution  of  Bosworth  Field.  But,  friends, 
if  these  motions  in  Macbeth,  which  look  like 
revealings  and  breathings  of  some  better 
elements,  are  sheer  and  vile  hypocrisy — if 
it  is  merely  his  manhood  that  quails,  which 
.his  wife  has  to  virilify — a  dastard  and  a 
hypocrite,  and  no  more — I  cannot  abide 
him — there  is  too  much  of  a  bad  business, 
and  then  I  must  think  Shakspeare  has  com¬ 
mitted  an  egregious  error  in  Poetry.  Richard 
III.  is  a  bold,  heroic  hypocrite.  He  knows 


he  is  one.  He  lies  to  man — never  to  his  own 
Conscience,  or  to  Heaven. 

Talboys.  What  ? 

North.  Never.  There  he  is  clear-sighted, 
and  stands,  like  Satan,  in  open  and  impious 
rebellion. 

Buller.  But  your  Macbeth,  sir,  would  be 
a  shuffling  Puritan — a  mixture  of  Holy  Willie 
and  Greenacre.  Forgive  me - 

Seward.  Order — order — order. 

Talboys.  Chair — chair — chair. 

Buller.  Swing — Swing — Swing. 

North.  My  dear  Buller — you  have  mis¬ 
understood  me — I  assure  you  you  have. 
Some  of  my  expressions  may  have  been  too 
strong — not  sufficiently  qualified. 

Buller.  I  accept  the  explanation.  But  be 
more  guarded  in  future,  my  dear  sir. 

North.  I  will. 

Buller.  On  that  assurance  I  ask  you,  sir, 
how^  is  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth  morally 
saved  ?  That  is,  how  does  the  degree  of 
complacency  with  which  we  consider  the  two 
murderers  not  morally  taint  ourselves — not 
leave  us  predisposed  murderers  ? 

North.  That  is  a  question  of  infinite  com¬ 
pass  and  fathom — answered  then  only  when 
the  whole  Theory  of  Poesy  has  been  ex¬ 
pounded. 

Buller.  Whew  1 

North.  The  difference  established  be¬ 
tween  our  contemplation  of  the  Stage  and  of 
Life. 

Buller.  I  hardly  expect  that  to  be  done 
this  Summer  in  this  Tent. 

North.  Friends!  Utilitarians  and  Reli¬ 
gionists  shudder  and  shup.  They  consider 
the  Stage  and  Life  as  of  one  and  the  same 
kind — look  on  both  through  one  glass. 

Buller.  Eh  ? 

North.  The  Utilitarian  will  settle  the 
whole  question  of  Life  upon  half  its  data — 
the  lowest  half.  He  accepts  Agriculture, 
which  he  understands  logically — but  rejects 
Imagination  which  he  does  not  understand  at 
all — because,  if  you  sow  it  in  the  track  of  his 
plough,  no  wheat  springs.  Assuredly  not ; 
a  different  plough  must  furrow  a  difl'erent 
soil  for  that  seed  and  that  harvest. 

Buller.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  you  speak  like 
yourself.  You  always  do  so — the  rashness 
was  all  on  my  side. 

Sew'ard.  Nobody  cares — hold  your  tongue. 

North.  The  Religionist  errs  from  the  op¬ 
posite  quarter.  He  brings  measures  from 
Heaven  to  measure  things  of  the  Earth.  He 
weighs  Clay  in  the  balance  of  Spirit.  I  call 
him  a  Religionist  who  overruns  with  religious 
rules  and  conceptions  things  that  do  not  come 
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under  them — completely  distinct  from  the 
native  simplicity  and  sovereignty  of  Religion 
in  a  piously  religious  heart.  Both  of  them 
are  confounders  of  the  sciences  which  inves¬ 
tigate  the  Facts  and  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
visible  and  invisible — subduing  inquiry  under 
preconception. 

Duller.  Was  that  the  Gong — or  but  thun¬ 
der  ? 

North.  The  Gong. 

Talboys.  I  smell  sea-trout. 


Scene  III. — Scene — Deeside,  Time — after 
Dinner.  North  —  Duller  —  Seward  — 

Talboys. 

North.  One  hour  more — and  no  more — 
to  Shakspeare. 

Duller.  May  we  crack  nuts  ? 

North.  By  all  means.  And  here  they  are 
for  you  to  crack. 

Duller.  Now  for  some  of  your  astounding 
Discoveries. 

North.  If  you  gather  the  Movement, 
scene  by  scene,  of  the  Action  of  this  Drama, 
you  see  a  few  weeks,  or  it  may  be  months. 
There  must  be  time  to  hear  that  Malcolm 
and  his  brother  have  reached  England  and 
Ireland — time  for  the  King  of  England  to 
interest  himself  in  behalf  of  Malcolm,  and 
muster  his  array.  More  than  this  seems  un¬ 
required.  But  the  zenith  of  tyranny  to 
which  Macbeth  has  arrived,  and  particularly 
the  manner  of  describinor  the  desolation  of 

O  ^ 

Scotland  by  the  speakers  in  England,  con¬ 
veys  to  you  the  notion  of  a  long,  long  dismal 
reign.  Of  old  it  always  used  to  do  so  with 
me  ;  so  that  when  I  came  to  visit  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Time,  I  felt  myself  as  if  baffled 
and  puzzled,  not  finding  the  time  I  had  looked 
for,  demonstrable.  Samuel  Johnson  has  had 
the  same  impression,  but  has  not  scrutinized 
the  data.  He  goes  probably  by  the  old 
Chronicler  for  the  actual  time,  and  this,  one 
would  think,  must  have  floated  before  Shak- 
speare’s  own  mind. 

Talboys.  Nobody  can  read  the  Scenes  in 
England  without  seeing  long- protracted  time. 

Malcolm.  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate 
shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macduff.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword,  and,  like  good  men. 
Bestride  our  down-fallen  birthdom :  Each  new 
morn. 

New  widows  howl ;  new  orphans  cry ;  new  sor¬ 
rows 

Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell’d  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolor.” 


North.  Ay,  Talboys,  that  is  true  Shak¬ 
speare.  No  Poet — before  or  since — has  in 
so  few  words  presented  such  a  picture.  No 
poet,  before  or  since,  has  used  suck  words. 

He  writes  like  a  man  inspired. 

Talboys.  And  in  the  same  dialogue  Mal¬ 
colm  says — 

“  I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke. 

It  weeps,  it  bleeds  ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds.” 

North.  Go  on,  my  dear  Talboys.  Your 
memory  is  a  treasury  of  all  the  highest  Poetry 
of  Shakspeare.  Go  on. 

Talboys.  And  hear  Rosse,  on  his  joining  • 
Malcolm  and  Macduff  in  this  scene,  the  latest 
arrival  from  Scotland  : — 

“  Macduff.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

Rosse.  Alas,  poor  country  ! 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!  It  cannot 
Be  call’d  our  mother,  but  our  grave :  where  noth¬ 
ing, 

But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile ; 
Where  sighs  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  the 
air, 

Are  made,  not  mark’d ;  where  violent  sorrow*  seems 
A  modern  ecstasy ;  the  dead  man’s  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask’d,  for  who ;  and  good  men’s 
lives 

Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 

Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken.” 

North.  Words  known  to  all  the  world,  yet 
coming  on  the  ear  of  each  individual  listener 
with  force  unweaken’d  by  familiarity,  power 
increased  by  repetition,  as  it  will  be  over  all 
Scottish  breasts  in  secula  seculortim. 

Talboys.  By  Heavens  !  he  smiles  !  There 
is  a  sarcastic  smile  on  that  incomprehensible 
face  of  yours,  sir— of  which  no  man  in  this 
Tent,  I  am  sure,  may  divine  the  reason. 

North.  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  Now,  my 
dear  Talboys,  let  us  here  endeavor  to  ascertain 
Shakspeare’s  Time.  Here  we  have  long  time 
with  a  vengeance — and  here  we  have  short 
time  ;  for  this  is  the  Picture  of  the  State 
OF  Poor  Scotland  before  the  Murder  of 
Macduff’s  Wife  and  Children. 

Duller.  What? 

Seward.  Eh  ? 

North.  Macduff,  moved  by  Rosse ’s  words, 

I  asks  him,  you  know,  Talboys,  “  how  does  my 
wife  ?’*  And  then  ensues  the  affecting  ac¬ 
count  of  her  murder,  which  you  need  not 
recite.  Now,  I  ask,  when  was  the  murder  of 
Lady  Macduff  perpetrated?  Two  days — 
certainly  not  more — after  the  murder  of 
Banquo.  Macbeth,  incensed  by  the  flight  of 
Fleance,  goes,  the  morning  after  the  murder 
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of  Banquo,  to  the  Weirds,  to  know  by  “  the 
worst  means,  the  worst.”  You  know  what 
they  sliowed  him — and  that,  as  they  vanish¬ 
ed,  he  exclaimed — 

Where  are  they  ?  Gone  ? — Let  this  pernicious 
hour 

Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! — 

Come  in,  without  there  ! 

Enter  Lenox. 

Z<cn.  What’s  your  grace’s  will  ? 

Macb.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Len.  No,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Came  they  not  by  you  ?  > 

Len.  No,  indeed,  my  lord, 

Macb.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
And  damn’d  all  those  that  trust  them  ! — I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse  :  Who  was’t  came  by  ? 
Len.  Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you 
word, 

Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb.  Fled  to  England  ? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Mach.  Time,  thou  anticipat’st  my  dread  ex¬ 
ploits  : 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o’ertook, 

Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  from  this  moment. 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.  And  even  now 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought 
and  done  ; 

The  castle  of  Macduff*  I  will  surprise  ; 

Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o’  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  his  line.  No  boasting  like  a  fool : 

This  deed  I’ll  do,  before  this  purpose  cool.” 

And  his  purpose  does  not  cool — for  the  whole 
Family  are  murdered.  When,  then,  took 
place  the  murder  of  Banquo  ?  Why,  a  week 
or  two  after  the  Murder  of  Duncan.  A  very 
short  time  indeed,  then,  intervened  between 
the  first  and  the  last  of  these  Murdei*s.  And 
yet  from  those  pictures  of  Scotland,  painted 
in  England  for  our  information  and  horror, 
we  have  before  us  a  long,  long  time,  all  filled 
up  with  butchery  over  all  the  land  !  But  I 
say  there  had  been  no  such  butchery — or 
anything  resembling  it.  There  was,  as  yet, 
little  amiss  with  Scotland.  Look  at  the  link¬ 
ing  of  Acts  II.  and  111.  End  of  Act  II., 
Macbeth  is  gone  to  Scone — to  be  invested. 
Beginning  of  Act  III.,  Banquo  says,  in  solil¬ 
oquy,  in  Palace  of  Fores,  V  Thou  hast  it 
noic.”  I  ask,  when  is  this  now  ?  Assured¬ 
ly  just  after  the  Coronation.  The  Court  was 
moved  from  Scone  to  Fores,  which,  we  may 
gather  from  finding  Duncan  there  formerly, 
to  be  the  usual  Royal  Residence.  “  Enter 
Macbeth  as  King.”  “  Our  great  Feast” — 
our  “  solemn  Supper” — “  this  day’s  Coun¬ 
cil” — all  have  the  aspect  of  new  taking  on 
the  style  of  Royalty.  “  Thou  hast  it  now,” 


is  formal — weighed — and  in  a  position  that 
gives  it  authority — at  the  very  beginning  of 
an  Act — therefore  intended  to  mark  time — a 
very  pointing  of  the  finger  on  the  dial. 

Buller.  Good  image — short  and  apt. 

Talboys.  Let  me  perpend. 

Buller.  Do,  sir,  let  him  perpend. 

North.  Banquo  Jears  “  Thou  play’dst 
most  foully  for  it he  goes  no  farther — not 
a  word  of  any  tyranny  done.  All  the  style 
of  an  incipient,  dangerous  Rule — clouds,  but 
no  red  rain  yet.  And  I  need  not  point  out  to 
you,  Talboys,  who  carry  Shakspeare  unne¬ 
cessarily  in  a  secret  pocket  of  that  strange 
Sporting  Jacket,  which  the  more  I  look  at  it 
the  greater  is  my  wonder — that  Macbeth’s 
behavior  at  the  Banquet,  on  seeing  Banquo 
nodding  at  him  from  his  own  stool,  proves 
him  to  have  been  then  young  in  blood. 

“  My  strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use. 

We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.” 

He  had  a  week  or  two  before  committed  a 
first-rate  murder,  Duncan’s — that  night  he 
had,  by  hired  hands,  got  a  second-rate  job 
done,  Banquo’s — and  the  day  following  he 
gave  orders  for  a  bloody  business  on  a  more 
extended  scale,  the  Macduff’s.  But  nothing 
here  the  least  like  Rosse’s,  or  Macduff’s,  or 
Malcolm’s  Picture  of  Scotland — during  those 
few  weeks.  For  Shakspeare  forgot  what 
the  true  time  was — his  own  time — the  short 
time ;  and  introduced  long  time  at  the  same 
time — why,  he  himself  no  doubt  knew — and 
you  no  doubt,  Talboys,  know  also — and  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  ttdl  the  “  why  ”  to 
the  Tent? 

Talboys.  In  ten  minutes.  Are  you  done  ? 

North.  Not  quite.  Meanwhile — Two 
Clocks  are  going  at  once — which  of  the  two 
gives  the  true  time  of  Day  ? 

Buller.  Short  and  apt.  Go  on.  Sir. 

North.  I  call  that  an  Astounding  Dis¬ 
covery.  Macduff  speaks  as  if  he  knew  that 
Scotland  had  been  lor  ever  so  long  desolated 
by  the  Tyrant — and  yet  till  Rosse  told  him, 
never  had  he  heard  of  the  Murder  of  his 
own  Wife !  Here  Shakspeare  either  forgot 
himself  wholly,  and  the  short  time  he  had 
himself  assigned — or,  with  his  eyes  open, 
forced  in  the  long  time  upon  the  short — in 
willful  violation  of  possibility !  All  silent  ? 

Talboys.  After  supper — you  shall  be 
answered. 

North.  Not  by  any  man  now  silting  here 
— or  elsewhere. 

Talboys.  That  remains  to  be  heard. 
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North.  Pray,  Talboys,  explain  to  me  this^ 
The  Banquet  scene  breaks  up  in  most  ad¬ 
mired  disorder — “  stand  not  upon  the  order 
of  your  going — but  go  at  once,” — quoth  the 
Queen.  The  King,  in  a  state  of  great  excite¬ 
ment,  says  to  her — 

“  I  will  to-morrow, 

(Betimes  I  will,)  unto  the  weird  sisters  : 

More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know, 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst :  for  mine  own  good. 
All  causes  shall  give  way ;  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  oe’r.” 

One  might  have  thought  not  quite  so  tedious ; 
a«  yet  he  had  murdered  only  Duncan  and  his 
grooms,  and  to-night  Banquo.  Well,  he  does 
go  ** to-morrow  and  by  times”  to  the  Cave. 

“  Witch. — By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes ; 

Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Macbeth. — How  now,  you  secret.  Black,  and 
Midnight  Hags  ?” 

It  is  a  dark  Cave,” — dark  at  all  times —  j 
and  now  “  by  times  ”  of  the  morning  !  Now 
—observe — Lenox  goes  along  with  Macbeth 
— on  such  occasions  ’tis  natural  to  wish 
“one  of  ourselves”  to  beat  hand.  And 
Lenox  had  been  at  the  Banquet.  Had  he 
gone  to  bed  after  that  strange  Supper  ?  No 
doubt  for  an  hour  or  two — like  the  rest  of 
“the  Family.”  But  whether  he  went  to 
bed  or  not,  then  and  there  he  and  another 
Lord  had  a  confidential  and  miraculous  con¬ 
versation. 

Talboys.  Miraculous !  What’s  Miraculous 
about  it  ? 

North.  Lenox  says  to  the  other  Lord — 

“  My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts, 
Which  can  interpret  further  ;  only,  I  say. 

Things  have  been  strangely  borne  ;  the  gracious 
Duncan 

Was  pitied  of  Macbeth — marry  he  was  dead. 

And  the  right  valiant  Banquo  walked  too  late ; 

W horn,  you  may  say^ifit please  you^  Fleance  killedy 
For  Flcancc Jied.'‘' 

Who  told  him  all  this  about  Banquo  and 
Fleance?  He  speaks  of  it  quite  familiarly 
to  the  “  other  lord,”  as  a  thing  well  known 
in  all  its  bearings.  But  not  a  soul  but  Mac¬ 
beth,  and  the  Three  Murderers  themselves, 
could  possibly  have  known  anything  about 
it !  As  for  Banquo,  “  Safe  in  a  ditch  he 
hides,” — and  Fleance  had  fled.  The  body 


may,  perhaps  in  a  few  days,  be  found,  and, 
though  “  with  twenty  trenched  gashes  on 
its  head,”  identified  as  Banquo’s,  and,  in  a 
few  weeks,  Fleance  may  turn  up  in  Wales. 
Nay,  the  Three  Murderers  may  confess.  But 
now  all  is  hush  ;  and  Lenox,  unless  endowed 
with  second  sight,  or  clairvoyance,  could 
know  nothing  of  the  murder.  Yet,  from  his 
way  of  speaking  of  it,  one  might  imagine 
crowner’s  ’quest  had  sitten  on  the  body — and 
the  report  been  in  the  Times  between  supper 
and  that  after-supper  confab !  I  am  over¬ 
thrown — everted — subverted— the  contradic¬ 
tion  is  flagrant — the  impossibility  monstrous 
— I  swoon. 

Buller.  Water — water. 

North.  Gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  a 
specimen  or  two  of  Shakspeare’s  way  of 
dealing  with  Time — and  I  can  elicit  no  re- 
ply.  You  are  one  and  all  dumb-foundered. 
What  will  you  be — where  will  you  be — when 
I— 

Buller.  Have  announced  “  all  my  as¬ 
tounding  discoveries !”  and  where,  also,  will 
be  poor  Shakspeare — where  his  Critics  ? 

North.  Friends,  Countrymen,  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  lend  me  your  ears !  A  dazzling  spell  is 
upon  us  that  veils  from  our  apprehension  all 
incompatibilities — all  impossibilities — for  he 
dips  the  Swan-quill  in  Power — and  Power  is 
that  which  you  must  accept  from  him,  and 
so  to  the  utter  oblivion,  while  we  read  or 
behold,  of  them  all.  To  go  to  work  with 
such  inquiries  is  to  try  to  articulate  thunder. 
What  do  I  intend  ?  That  Shakspeare  is  only 
to  be  thus  criticised  ?  Apollo  forbid — forbid 
the  Nine  !  I  intend  Prologemena  to  the  Cri- 
ticism  of  Shakspeare.  I  intend  mowing  and 
burning  the  brambles  before  ploughing  the 
soil.  I  intend  showing  where  we  must  not 
look  for  the  Art  and  the  Genius  of  Shak¬ 
speare,  as  a  step  to  discovering  where  we 
must.  I  suspect — I  know — that  Criticism 
has  oscillated  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
in  the  mind  of  the  country — from  denying 
all  art,  to  acknowledging  consummated  art, 
and  no  flaw.  I  would  find  the  true  Point. 
Stamped  and  staring  upon  the  front  of  these 
Tragedies  is  a  conflict.  He,  the  Poet,  be¬ 
holds  Life — he,  the  Poet,  is  on  the  Stage. 
The  littleness  of  the  Globe  Theatre  mixes 
with  the  greatness  of  human  affairs.  You 
think  of  the  Green-room  and  the  Scene- 
shifters.  I  think  that  when  we  have  stripped 
away  the  disguises  and  incumbrances  of  the 
Power,  we  shall  see,  naked,  and  strong,  and 
I  beautiful,  the  statue  moulded  by  Jupiter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

QuickIy,  too  quickly,  however,  did  my 
thoughts,  recurring  to  my  miserable  plight, 
begin  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  of  the 
horrors  in  which  it  must  inevitably  termi¬ 
nate.  Should  I,  recovering  my  muscular 
powers  and  my  voice,  make  desperate  and 
frantic  efforts  to  force  up  the  lid  of  the  cof¬ 
fin  ;  and,  failing  in  that  struggle,  madly 
scream  and  shout  for  assistance  ?  Faint  and 
forlorn  must  be  such  a  hope,  for  the  church 
was  an  isolated  building,  and  there  were 
neither  houses  nor  footpaths  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Even  if  I  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  coffin,  I  should  still  be  a  prisoner 
in  the  vault,  to  stumble  over  the  mouldering 
remains  of  my  forefathers,  finally  to  perish 
slowly  and  wretchedly  of  madness  and  star¬ 
vation.  One  alternative  remained.  My  ap¬ 
parent  death  might  gradually  be  changed 
into  a  real  one ;  life  might  faint  away  from 
me,  and  I  might  slide  into  another  world 
without  suffering,  and  almost  without  con¬ 
sciousness — an  euthanasia  for  which  I  put 
up  fresh  prayers  to  the  Fountain  of  Mercy. 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  my  reflections 
by  the  striking  of  the  church  clock,  whose 
echoes  reverberated  through  the  empty ‘edi¬ 
fice  with  a  peculiar  solemnity ;  and  I  occu¬ 
pied  myself  in  mentally  reckoning  the  min¬ 
utes  till  the  sound  was  repeated,  to  which  I 
listened  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  dismay 
and  consolation.  True,  it  warned  me  that  I 
was  an  hour  nearer  to  death,  but  it  proved 
also  that  I  was  not  yet  completely  cut  off 
from  the  upper  world  ;  nay,  it  seemed  to  re¬ 
store  me  to  the  living  scenes  I  had  quitted, 
for  my  mind  floating  upward  on  every  fresh 
vibration,  dwelt  among  all  the  objects  and 
occupations  appropriate  to  that  peculiar  time. 
Who  can  wonder  that  I  should  find  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  pleasure  in  the  delusion  of  this 
waking  dream  ? 

It  was  dispelled  by  a  very  different 
sound, — by  the  chirping  and  twittering  of 


birds,  some  of  them  singing  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  yew-tree,  and  others  hopping  about,  as 
I  conjectured,  close  to  the  steps  of  my  vault. 
Sadness  there  was  in  their  merriment,  for  it 
made  my  own  miserable  plight  more  bitter, 
and  I  could  not  help  mentally  ejaculating, 

“  Oh,  blessed  birds !  ye  have  the  bright 
sun  and  the  balmy  air  for  your  recreation ; 
ye  have  wings  to  convey  ye  over  the  whole 
beautiful  expanse  of  nature  ;  ye  have  voices 
to  give  expression  to  your  delight,  and  to 
convert  happiness  into  music ;  while  I — ” 
The  contrast  was  too  horrible,  and  I  wrench¬ 
ed  my  thoughts  away  from  its  contemplation. 

Evening  had  arrived,  and  all  was  silence, 
when  suddenly  the  church-organ  poured 
forth  its  rich,  swelling,  and  sonorous  volume 
of  sound,  followed  by  the  melodious  voices 
of  children  singing  a  hymn,  and  blending 
into  a  harmony  ineffably  sweet  and  solemn. 
For  a  moment  I  was  bewildered,  and  1 
should  have  believed  myself  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  another  dream,  had  I  not  recollected 
that  it  was  Friday  evening,  when  the  clerk 
and  organist  invariably  summoned  the  char¬ 
ity  children  to  the  church,  that  they  might 
rehearse  the  singing  for  the  coming  Sabbath. 
Oh!  how  I  yearned  to  join  in  their  devo¬ 
tions  1  Oh  1  with  what  complacency  of  soul 
did  I  listen  to  them !  Oh  I  how  my  heart 
sank  within  me  when  the  performance  was 
over,  and  the  church-doors  were  again  lock¬ 
ed,  and  the  last  lingering  footstep  was  heard 
to  quit  the  burial-ground  1 

Still,  however,  did  those  sacred  sympho¬ 
nies  vibrate  in  my  ear,  enchanting  and  ex¬ 
citing  my  fancy,  until  it  conjured  up  an  ideal 
presentment  of  surpassing  grandeur  and 
glory.  Methought  I  saw  the  last  sun  that 
earth  was  destined  to  behold  slowly  sinking 
down  into  the  shuddering  sea  ;  and  a’ ghastly 
frown  spread  itself  over  the  face  of  nature  ; 
and  a  sable  curtain  was  lowered  upon  the 
world ;  and  all  was  night,  and  deep  dark¬ 
ness,  and  death  : — when  lo !  in  an  opposite 
direction,  the  veil  of  heaven  was  lifted  up  ; 
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the  aurora  of  a  new  and  transcendently 
beautiful  creation  was  revealed,  its  sun  shin¬ 
ing  with  a  radiant  and  yet  undazzling  splen¬ 
dor  ;  and  the  air  was  scented  with  aromatic 
odors ;  and  fair-haired  angels,  hovering  on 
roseate  wings,  struck  their  golden  harps,  at¬ 
tuning  their  dulcet  and  melodious  voices  to  a 
choral  anthem,  as  they  majestically  floated 
around  a  central  throne,  upon  whose  ineffa¬ 
ble  glories  no  human  eye  could  bear  to  gaze. 
How  long  my  faculties  were  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  vision  I  know  not,  but 
some  hours  must  thus  have  slipped  away, 
for  when  it  was  dispelled  by  the  noise  of  a 
storm  rushing  across  the  churchyard,  the 
clock  was  striking  twelve.  Heavily  did  its 
iron  clang  vibrate  through  the  building,  and 
send  its  sullen  echoes  far  and  near  upon  the 
pinions  of  the  sweeping  tempest. 

Midnight !  Superstitious  as  it  may  be,  an 
undefined  fear  and  awe  ever  hang  about  it 
like  a  shroud ;  but  how  immeasurably  more 
impressive  must  have  been  the  influence  of 
the  hour,  with  all  its  ghostly  and  ghastly 
associations,  to  me,  inhumed  and  yet  alive  ! 
surrounded  by  the  mouldering  remains  of 
countless  generations,  and  in  actual  contact 
with  the  corpses  or  the  skeletons  of  my  own 
forefathers  !  As  if  for  the  purpose  of  accu¬ 
mulating  horrors  upon  horrors,  the  war  of 
the  elements  became  momentarily  more  loud 
and  furious.  The  wind,  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  moaned  and  groaned,  now  burst  into  a 
fierce  howl ;  the  yew-tree  creaked  and  rus¬ 
tled  as  its  boughs  were  lashed  by  the  gust ; 
the  rain  was  driven  in  nittling  plashes  against 
the  door  of  the  vault,  the  steps  that  led 
down  to  it  not  having  yet  been  covered  over  ; 
and  a  •splitting  peal  of  thunder  that  might 
almost  have  awakened  the  dead,  seemed  to 
shake  the  solid  earth  beneath  me.  In  this 
terrific  outburst  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury, 
for  a  lull  succeeded,  during  which  a  faint 
sound  fell  upon  mine  ear  that  almost  mad¬ 
dened  me  with  excitement. 

“  Gracious  heaven  !”  I  exclaimed,  in 
thought,  ‘‘  do  my  senses  deceive  me  ?  can 
that  be  the  tramp  of  feet?  It  is — it  is! 
They  come  nearer — nearer — nearer — they 
descend  the  steps — hist !  hark  I — the  key 
rattles  in  the  lock — it  turns — the  door  is 
opened — the  door  is  opened — the  door  is 
opened !  I 

Miraculous  is  the  lightning  speed  with 
which,  in  a  crisis  like  this,  thoughts  rush 
through  the  mind.  In  less  than  a  second 
mine  had  solved  the  whole  mystery,  and  I 
could  account  for  my  deliverance  from  the 
grave  even  before  it  had  been  accomplished. 


Dr.  Linnel  had  returned  sooner  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  ;  his  previous  suspicions  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  indecent  haste  of  my  bu¬ 
rial  ;  he  had  instantly  dispatched  people  to 
disinter  me  ;  his  skill  would  quickly  discover 
that  I  was  only  in  a  trance ;  he  would  re¬ 
store  me  to  life ;  I  should  be  enabled  to  re¬ 
ward  my  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter, 
to  punish  my  unnatural  son,  to  enjoy,  per¬ 
haps,  several  years  of  an  existence  made 
happy  by  the  consciousness  that  it  was  free 
from  reproach  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and 
not  unbeneficial  to  my  fellow-creatures. 
Never,  no,  never,  were  I  to  live  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  shall  I  forget  the  flash  of  ecstasy 
that  electrified  my  bosom  at  this  moment ! 
Hope,  methought,  leapt  upon  my  throbbing 
heart,  and  clapped  her  hands,  and  shouted 
aloud  in  a  transport  of  joy — “  Saved !  saved ! 
saved  1” 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  parties  who  entered  the  vault,  as  I 
quickly  discovered  by  their  voices,  were  the 
sexton,  and  Hodges,  the  foreman,  who  had 
superintended  all  the  arrangements  of  my 
coffin. 

“  What  a  precious  wild  night.  Master 
Griffith !”  said  the  latter,  “  but  not  more 
wild  and  out  of  the  way  than  the  whole  of 
this  here  day’s  work.  Only  to  think  of  Mr. 
George,  when  his  father’s  hardly  cold,  as  a 
man  may  say,  instead  of  riding  home  decent, 
after  the  funeral,  giving  a  regular  blow-out 
to  all  our  fellows  at  the  ‘Jolly  Cricketers,’ 
making  some  on  ’em  as  drunk  as  fiddlers, 
and  then  setting  them  to  play  at  leapfrog ; 
and  he  and  Sir  Freeman  Dash  wood  laughing 
fit  to  split  when  they  tumbled  over  one  an¬ 
other.” 

“  Well,  I  call  that  downright  scandalous, 
and  disgraceful  to  all  parties,  ’specially  as  he 
never  axed  me,”  replied  the  sexton. 

The  burninor  indignation  with  which  I  lis- 
tened  to  this  wicked  and  wanton  insult  upon 
my  memory,  this  outrage  upon  all  decency, 
was  in  some  degree  allayed  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  that  my  quick  deliverance  and  antici¬ 
pated  revival  would  enable  me  to  show  my 
sense  of  such  unnatural  conduct. 

“  We  slia’n’t  have  much  trouble  with  the 
coffin,”  resumed  Hodges ;  “  the  lid  baint  half 
■fastened,  and  I  ha’n’t  screwed  it  down  close, 
you  see,  not  by  a  good  eighth  of  an  inch.” 

This  explained  the  distinctness  with  which 
I  had  heard  everything  that  passed  around 
me,  while  the  air  admitted  through  the  cre- 
I  vice  may  have  assisted  to  preserve  my  life, 
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for  I  presume  some  sort  of  imperceptible 
respiration  must  have  been  going  on. 

“  You  see,  GrilFith,”  continued  the  fore¬ 
man,  “  if  you  have  but  the  least  opening  in 
the  world,  it  do  help  to  keep  the  stiff* un  so 
uncommon  fresh.  Ah!  we  don’t  often  get 
such  a  prize  as  this ;  only  tliree  or  four  days 
dead  ;  sweet  as  a  vilet ;  almost  as  good  as  if 
he  were  alive.  I  can  tell  Tall  Holloway  one 
thing — he  shall  pay  me  double  for  this  here 
corpse  afore  ever  he  do  stick  a  knife  in  him.” 

From  the  pinnacle  of  ineffable  transport 
and  ecstasy  upon  which  my  soul  had  perch¬ 
ed,  in  the  conviction  of  ray  leprieval  and 
restoration  to  life,  these  withering  words 
hurled  me  instantly  down,  —  do\yn  to  an 
abyss  of  unutterable  loathing,  and  horror,  and 
despair,  that  made  all  my  previous  sufferings 
appear  a  heaven.  Tall  Holloway  was  the 
familiar  name  of  a  professor  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  town  who  gave  lectures  on  anatomy,  al¬ 
ways  illustrated  by  the  dissection  of  human 
subjects ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  the  intru¬ 
ders  in  the  vault,  instead  of  coming  as  my 
deliverers,  and  the  agents  of  Dr.  Lionel,  as  I 
had  so  fondly  conceited,  were  sacrilegious 
ruffians,  whose  purpose  was  to  steal  ray  body 
and  sell  it  to  the  surgeons  for  mutilation  and 
dismemberment  1 

Again  with  elastic  speed  did  my  thoughts 
rush  forward  to  the  probable  result  of  their 
proceedings  ;  but  oh  1  how  miserably  differ¬ 
ent  were  my  present  anticipations  from  those 
in  which  I  had  so  recently  indulged  !  One 
only  glimmering  of  hope  was  perceptible  in 
the  hideous  prospect  before  me.  It  was 
just  possible  that  Mr.  Holloway,  an  expe¬ 
rienced  surgeon,  discovering  my  entranced 
state,  might  stay  his  uplifted  hand,  throw 
away  his  scalpel,  and  succeed  in  effecting  my 
resuscitation.  But  how  much  more  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  progress  of  his  operations  might 
reanimate  me  for  a  time,  only  to  writhe  and 
die  under  the  agony  of  my  wounds ;  or  per¬ 
haps  to  be  patched  up  after  I  had  been  half- 
butchered,  that  I  might  stagger  under  the 
load  of  life  as  a  maimed  and  disfigured 
cripple,  a  misery  to  myself  and  a  revolting 
object  to  my  friends  1 

While  tortured  by  these  harrowing  ideas, 
the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  removed,  and 
Hodges,  turning  his  dark  lantern  full  upon 
ray  face,  said  to  his  companion — “  What  dy’e 
think  of  that,  Griffiths  ?  There’s  a  beauty 
of  a  stiff-un  1  don’t  know  as  ever  I  see  a  finer. 
Just  take  hold  of  his  legs,  will  ye,  and  help 
to  lift  him  out.” 

By  their  joint  exertions  I  was  raised  from 
the  coffin,  and  deposited  upon  a  piece  of  old 


carpet  spread  beside  it — a  position  that  ena¬ 
bled  me  to  contemplate  the  scene  before  me. 
The  sexton’s  brent  and  snowy  head  glisten¬ 
ed,  and  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled  in  the  light, 
as  he  counted,  in  the  palm  of  his  shriveled 
hand,  the  ten  shillings  with  which  he  had 
doubtless  been  bribed  for  giving  admission 
to  the  vault.  His  accomplice,  in  spite  of 
his  revolting  occupation,  exhibited  a  not  un¬ 
pleasing  physiognomy,  and  screwed  down 
the  lid  with  a  complacent  smile,  as  if  he  were 
well  pleased  with  his  night’s  work.  The 
piled  coffins  at  the  back  of  the  vault  were 
mostly  thrown  into  deep  shade,  though  here 
and  there  an  unrusted  nail  or  inscription- 
plate  caught  the  flickering  ray ;  or  some 
ghastly  bone,  escaped  from  its  mouldering 
receptacle,  gathered  a  sickly  gleam  around 
it.  The  whole  picture  was  framed  in  the 
black  arch  of  the  vault. 

When  the  lid  of  the  coffin  had  been  re¬ 
placed,  the  men  rolled  the  carpet  around 
me,  raised  me  on  their  shoulders,  carried  me 
out,  and  laid  me  on  a  flat  barrow  or  truck. 
I  heard  the  door  cautiously  locked,  and  at 
the  same  moment  I  felt  myself  to  be  trund¬ 
ling  along  the  churchyard  path ;  the  wheel 
being  almost  inaudible,  owing  to  the  softness 
of  the  ground,  for  it  was  still  raining  heav- 
ilv. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Ox  emerging  from  the  burial-ground  into 
the  high-road,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  turned 
back  a  portion  of  the  carpeting,  allowing  the 
rain  to  beat  against  my  head  and  face,  and 
enabling  me  again  to  use  my  eyes,  so  far  as 
the  darkness  would  allow.  If  I  had  been 
peculiarly  impressed  with  the  beauty  and 
splendor  of  the  sunlighted  world  as  display¬ 
ed  to  me  through  the  window  when  they 
were  first  placing  me  in  the  coffin,  I  was  still 
more  deeply  affected  by  the  midnight  glories 
that  irradiated  the  sky,  where  the  black  and 
driving  clouds  partially  revealed  them.  They 
drew  ray  thoughts  upward  to  the  mysterious 
and  omnipotent  Unseen,  the  Creator  and 
Upholder  of  the  universe,  amid  whose  count¬ 
less  w'orlds  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  might 
be  deemed  no  more  than  a  particle  of  starry 
dust ;  but  in  the  belief  that  not  even  the 
hurfiblest  dweller  upon  this  insignificant  speck 
would  address  himself  to  Heaven  in  vain, 
and  that  the  Creator  of  all  w  ould  listen  to 
the  prayers  of  all,  I  silently  implored  for¬ 
giveness  for  my  past  sins,  and  supplicated  a 
deliverance  from  the  terrible  fate  that  men¬ 
aced  me.  Supported  by  this  act  of  devo- 
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tion,  I  awaited  my  doom  with  less  agony  of 
soul  than  I  had  previously  endured. 

The  road  being  that  which  led  to  my  own 
house,  I  was  familiar  with  all  the  objects  of 
which  I  could  obtain  a  glimpse  as  I  passed 
along.  My  heart  yearned  strangely  toward 
them  ;  and  as  I  gazed,  fully  believing  it  to  be 
for  the  last  time,  upon  a  well-knowm  tree,  or 
even  a  field-gate,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  being 
torn  away  from  an  old  friend.  Guess  how 
immeasurably  this  tender  sorrow  must  have 
been  increased  when  we  reached  the  en¬ 
trance  to  my  own  residence,  and  Hodges, 
putting  down  the  barrow,  said, 

“  Hang  me  if  I  baint  a’most  tired.  The 
stitF-un  aint  no  great  weight,  but  these  sandy 
roads  be  so  uncommon  heavy  a’ter  rain. 
Why,  this  is  the  old  cove’s  roosting-place,  I 
do  declare.  Ah  !  shouldn’t  wonder  if  he’d 
give  a  good  lot  of  his  money-bags  to  get  out 
of  the  barrow,  ring  the  bell,  walk  upstairs, 
and  turn  into  a  warm  bed,  instead  of  being 
stretched  out  on  a  cold  dissecting- table.” 

o 

In  every  fibre  did  my  heart  feel  the  con¬ 
trast  ;  for  memory  conjured  up  the  years  I 
had  passed,  and  the  many  social  and  domestic 
pleasures  I  had  enjoyed  in  that  home  which  I 
was  never  to  see  again,  which  had  now,  by 
such  iniquitous  means,  become  the  property 
of  my  parricidal  son.  At  this  moment  my 
grief  and  indignation  were  aggravated  by  a 
sound  of  hilarious  laughter  from  the  dining¬ 
room,  where  I  conjectured  that  the  miscreant 
and  liis  boon  companions  from  Newmarket 
had  not  yet  concluded  their  Bacchanalian 
orgies.  A  thousand  times  more  than  ever 
did  I  now  languish  for  a  restoration  to  life, 
that  I  might  expose  and  punish  his  atrocities, 
and  dispossess  him  of  the  estates  he  had  so 
villanously  usurped. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  we  did  not  en¬ 
counter  a  single  wayfarer  on  our  further  pro¬ 
gress  to  the  house  of  Professor  Holloway, 
which  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  I 
was  conveyed  to  the  garden-gate,  which 
Hodges  unlocked ;  and  again  securing  it, 
wheeled  me  to  the  back  of  the  dwelling, 
opened  a  door,  and  passed  with  the  truck  into 
a  small  room,  appropriated  to  Hodges  for  his 
disinterred  bodies,  in  which  a  good  fire  was 
burning. 

“  This  looks  comfortable,”  he  said ;  “  I 
knew  I  should  want  a  good  drying  a’ter  such 
a  job  on  such  a  night.  I  feel  quite  shivery, 
and  sha’n’t  be  no  worse  for  a  rummer  of  hot 
brandy  and  water.  Where  did  I  put  the 
botUe?” 

He  withdrew  into  an  inner  apartment, 


probably  for  the  purpose  of  changing  his  wet 
clothes,  for  his  absence  was  of  some  duration. 

Either  from  the  effect  of  the  refreshing 
night-air  on  my  being  taken  out  of  the  vault, 
or  of  the  shower-bath  to  which  I  had  been 
subjected,  or  of  the  reaction  produced  by 
my  present  exposure  to  a  flaming  fire,  I  be¬ 
came  sensible,  at  this  precise  juncture,  of  a 
change  in  my  corporeal  system.  It  began 
with  a  gentle  thrilling  and  throbbing  at  my 
bosom,  succeeded  by  scarcely  perceptible 
tremors  and  shudderings,  and  a  slight  twitch¬ 
ing  of  the  limbs,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
painful  numbness  and  cold  at  the  extremities. 
My  frozen  blood,  thawed  by  the  grateful 
warmth,  struggled  to  resume  circulation, 
though  its  first  efforts  were  sluggish,  and 
limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart. 
Slowly,  however,  it  crawled  onward  to  the 
members,  and,  after  a  while,  I  found  that  I 
had  the  power  to  move  my  limbs,  but  only  in 
a  very  small  degree.  Doubting  the  reality 
of  this  incipient  reaniraation,  and  wishing  to 
test  the  delightful  hope  that  thrilled  through 
my  nerves,  I  summoned  my  newly-awakened 
powers  by  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  change 
my  position  ;  and  though  I  did  not  quite  suc¬ 
ceed  in  my  object,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  truck  upon  which  I  was  stretch¬ 
ed  creak  beneath  me.  Ineffably  dulcet  and 
harmonious  to  mine  ear  was  that  untuneful 
sound,  for  it  confirmed  the  cessation  of  my 
catalepsy,  and  announced,  as  with  an  angel’s 
voice,  the  glad  tidings  of  my  speedy  restora¬ 
tion  to  life,  and  light,  and  happiness. 

But  how  far  inferior  did  that  voice  seem  to 
the  matchless  music  of  my  own,  when,  after 
several  vain  efforts,  my  tongue  was  partially 
untied,  and  I  succeeded  in  uttering  the  words 
— “Thank  God!  Thank  God  1”  though  they 
were  breathed  in  an  almost  inaudible  whisper. 
Scarcely  had  it  passed  my  lips  ere  the  fore¬ 
man  re-entered,  walked  to  the  fire,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  raising  it  with  the  poker,  when 
my  spasmodic  twitchings  shook  the  carpeting 
with  w'hich  I  was  covered.  The  fellow  had 
been  too  long  conversant  with  midnight  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  grave  to  have  any  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  ghosts,  but  he  w'as  evidently  frighten¬ 
ed,  for  he  started  back  with  the  poker  in  his 
hand,  ejaculating,  as  one  of  my  legs  again 
moved — 

“  The  Lord  above  I  The  Lord  above  !  May 
I  never  stir  if  the  stiflf-un  baint  alive  and  kick- 
ing  I”  ; 

While  he  was  still  staring,  utterly  aghast 
and  bewildered,  I  sought  to  draw  him  toward 
me,  that  I  might  be  the  better  heard,  by  ut¬ 
tering  the  word — “  Hodges  1” — a  sound  at 
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which  he  started  in  still  greater  alarm,  mut¬ 
tering  perturbedly  to  himself — 

“  He’s  no  more  dead  than  I  am,  and  he 
knows  my  name !  Here’s  a  fix — here’s  a 
precious  job !  Sure  as  fate  I  shall  be  pulled 
up  afore  the  magistrates,  and  it’s  a  Botany 
Bay  affair,  that’s  what  it  is.  ’T wouldn’t 
take  much  to  hush  up  the  matter,  and  make 
all  sure  with  this  here” — his  eye  fell  upon 
the  poker  as  he  spoke — “  and  I’m  blessed  if 
I  don’t  think  it  would  be  an  act  of  pure  kind¬ 
ness  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery  ;  besides, 
a  fellow  may  always  take  another  chap’s  life 
to  preserve  his  own.” 

My  new  danger  flashed  upon  me  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  not  losing  a  moment  in  trying  to 
repair  the  perilous  mistake  I  had  made  by 
the  mention  of  his  name,  I  said,  in  the  loud¬ 
est  tone  I  could  utter — 

“  Save  my  life  and  I  will  make  your  for¬ 
tune  !”--words  which  acted  like  a  charm. 
His  .altered  countenance  showed  that  a  new 
light  had  broken  in  upon  him  ;  ho  came  close 
to  the  truck,  and  putting  down  his  ear,  asked 
me  what  I  had  said;  exclaiming,*  as  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  repeated  my  promise — 

“  It’s  a  barg’n — it’s  a  barg’n.  Save  ye  ? 
Lord  love  ye,  that’s  what  I  will,  with  all  the 
pleasure  in  life.  I’m  a  reg’lar  body-snatcher, 
as  many  a  better  man  has  been,  but  I  baint 
a  murderer ,  I  wouldn’t  go  for  to  Burke  a 
fellow-creature.  No;  that’s  the  very  last 
thing  as  ever  I  should  think  on.” 

On  intimating  that  my  feet  felt  frozen  and 
dead,  he  uncovered  them,  and  placed  the 
truck  in  such  a  position  that  they  faced  the 
fire ;  and  on  my  pronouncing  the  word  “  tea, 
for  I  was  miserably  faint  and  thirsty,  he  cried, 
with  an  expression  of  ineffable  contempt — 

“  What’s  the  use  of  them  wishy-washy 
things  ?  No,  no  ;  you  shall  have  something 
better  than  tea.” 

So  saying,  he  took  a  case-bottle  of  brandy 
from  a  closet,  filled  a  small  spoon,  and 
poured  it  into  my  mouth.  At  first  I  was 
unable  to  swallow,  but  the  warmth  of  the 
spirit  gradually  relaxed  the  muscles,  and  re¬ 
stored  the  power  of  deglutition,  so  that  after 
a  few  fruitless  efforts,  it  passed  down  my 
throat.  The  dose  was  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  its  administrator  observing  that 
— “  if  brandy  wouldn’t  save  me,  nothing  in 
the  world  wouldn’t  save  me.”  Its  effects, 
at  all  events,  were  rapid,  for  I  felt  the 
quickened  circulation  tingling  through  my 
whole  frame.  In  answer  to  his  inquiry  what 
he  should  do  next,  I  desired  him  to  run  for 
Doctor  Linnel,  who  resided,  most  fortunately, 
in  a  neighboring  street.  This  order  being 


instantly  obeyed,  I  was  left  alone  to  reflect* 
with  a  devoutly  grateful  heart,  upon  the 
strange  life-involving  perils  to  which  I  had 
been  twice  exposed,  .and  upon  the  still  more 
strange,  not  to  say  providential,  occurrences 
by  which  I  had  been  hitherto  saved  from 
destruction. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Curious  as  was  the  concurrence  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  produced  my  apparent 
death  and  real  burial,  the  concatenation  of 
events  which  terminated  in  my  disinterment 
and  my  restoration  to  life  was  by  no  means 
less  extraordinary.  Among  the  subordinate 
causes  contributing  to  the  latter  result,  was 
the  fortunate  fact  that  Doctor  Linnel,  reach¬ 
ing  his  home  at  a  late  hour,  and  having  an 
accumulation  of  letters  to  read,  had  not  re¬ 
tired  to  rest  when  Hodges  rang  the  night- 
bell  and  gave  him  a  hurried  statement  of 
what  had  occurred ;  so  that  he  wfis  enabled 
to  hasten  back,  and  to  be  kneeling  by  my 
side  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  despatch 
of  my  messenger. 

“  Do  not  speak  a  word,”  was  his  first  in¬ 
junction  ;  you  have  no  strength  for  talking. 
Leave  everything  to  me  ;  I  will  take  care  of 
you.” 

Ordering  a  mattress  to  be  brought  and  t  o 
be  spread  before  the  fire,  he  placed  me  upon 
it ;  bottles  of  hot  water  were  applied  to  the 
soles  of  my  feet ;  he  poured  into  my  mouth 
a  renovating  cordial ;  after  which  prelimi¬ 
naries  I  was  rubbed  with  warm  flannels  un¬ 
til  both  my  operators  were  thrown  into  a 
profuse  perspiration,  and  I  myself  felt  a 
vital  glow  thoroughout  my  whole  frame. 

“  All  goes  well,”  said  the  Doctor ;  “  but 
I  must  have  you  in  my  own  house  and  under 
my  own  eye,  or  I  cannot  answer  for  your 
recovery.  We  must  remove  you  before  day¬ 
light.  Bring  me  a  couple  of  blankets  imme¬ 
diately.” 

These  being  found,  and  hung  before  the 
fire  till  they  were  quite  hot,  were  carefully 
wrapped  around  me,  when  the  Doctor  and 
Hodges,  both  of  whom  were  powerful  men, 
placed  me  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried 
me  to  the  residence  of  the  former,  where  I 
was  laid  in  his  own  bed,  still  enveloped  in 
the  heated  blankets.  Tenderly  as  I  had 
been  conveyed,  the  motion  had  quite  ex¬ 
hausted  me ;  and  I  lay  extended,  without 
speech  or  change  of  posture,  until  I  fainted, 
or  gradually  sank  into  a  gentle  sleep. 

All  that  could  be  accomplished  by  con¬ 
summate  skill,  combined  with  an  unremitting 
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anU  most  devoted  friendship,  was  now  ex¬ 
erted  in  my  behalf,  and  with  such  success 
that  I  myself  was  astonished  at  the  rapidity 
of  my  progress,  though  I  was  still  occasion¬ 
ally  prostrated  by  a  milder  form  of  the 
alarming  attacks  which  had  preceded  my 
trance.  Linnel  had  expressly  stipulated 
that  my  marvelous  resuscitation  should,  for 
the  present,  be  kept  a  profound  secret. 

**  You  cannot  be  restored  to  your  rights,” 
urged  that  discreet  friend,  ‘‘  you  cannot  re¬ 
sume  your  station  in  society,  without  active 
exertions,  and  an  exposure  to  social  and  do¬ 
mestic  trials  of  too  exciting,  not  to  say  too 
harrowing  a  nature  to  be  safely  encountered 
in  your  present  critical  state.  Any  painful 
agitation  might  occasion  a  relapse — a  danger 
against  which  we  must  especially  guard  our¬ 
selves.  When  you  are  strong  enough  to 
face  the  world,  I  will  not  only  give  you  no¬ 
tice,  but  will  stand  by  your  side  to  support 
you  in  your  undertaking.” 

Neglecting  nothing  that  could  contribute 
to  my  cheer  of  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  corro¬ 
boration  of  my  health,  my  kind  friend,  who 
frequently  saw  my  daughter,  brought  me 
such  gratifying  accounts  of  her  deep  but  un¬ 
obtrusive  grief  for  my  presumed  death,  that 
I  yearned  with  more  than  a  paternal  fond¬ 
ness  to  clasp  the  dear  girl  once  more  to  my 
heart.  Linnel,  however,- would  not  permit 
this  until  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  when  he 
entered  my  room,  saying : 

“  Here  is  a  letter  from  dear  Sarah,  request¬ 
ing  permission  to  call  and  ask  my  advice,  on 
a  matter  of  importance,  at  twelve  o’clock  to¬ 
day.  Now,  if  you  will  promise  to  command 
your  feelings  as  well  as  you  can,  you  shall 
be  ensconced  in  the  arm-chair  of  our  little 
back  drawing-room,  and  overhear  our  inter¬ 
view  ;  and  after  I  have  duly  prepared  her 
for  the  startling  intelligence,  I  will  announce 
your  resuscitation,  and  apprise  her  of  your 
presence.” 

All  was  done  as  he  had  arranged ;  but, 
though  I  had  promised  to  lie  perdu  till  the 
close  of  their  interview,  I  could  not  avoid 
indulging  myself  in  one  momentary  peep  as 
she  entered  the  room.  Her  deep  mourning, 
and  the  shade  of  sorrow  upon  her  features, 
imparted  a  more  touching  interest  to  her 
beauty.  Oh !  how  lovely  did  she  appear  to 
me  at  that  moment !  Oh !  how  my  heart 
thrilled  when  I  caught  the  first  accents  of 
her  soft  and  winning  voice  ! 

After  pleading  the  long  intimacy  that  had 
existed  between  myself  and  Linnel  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  trouble  she  was  giving,  she  con¬ 
tinued — 


“  You  are  aware  that  by  my  dear  father  ® 
will  I  am  reduced  from  a  handsome  inde¬ 
pendence  to  comparative  poverty,  if  I  marry 
Mr.  Mason.” 

“  I  am ;  and  if  my  friend  had  consulted 
me  on  the  subject,  I  should  have  told  him  it 
was  a  foolish  and  unjustifiable  act.  What 
possible  objection  could  he  have  had  to  such 
a  man  as  Mason  ?” 

“  I  believe  that  he  had  none  whatever, 
but  I  am  sure  that  he  acted  from  the  kindest 
motives.  He  thought  that  the  daughter  of 
so  rich  a  man  ought  to  make  a  grand  alliance.” 

“  In  other  words,  he  wanted  to  gratify  his 
own  ambition  at  your  expense.  A  common 
fatherly  feeling,  but  not  very  paternal,  for 
all  that.” 

“  I  had  promised  my  dear  father,  in  his 
lifetime,  that  I  would  never  marry  Mr.  Ma- 
3on  without  his  consent ;  and  nothing  should 
have  induced  me  to  violate  that  pledge  ;  but 
now  that  I  am  left — now  that  I  am  alone — 
now  that,  unfortunately,  I  have  no — no — ” 
The  dear  girl’s  voice  was  broken  by  emotion, 
and  she  paused  a  moment  ere  she  could  re¬ 
sume.  “  Do  you  think.  Doctor — I  ask  you 
as  his  oldest  and  best  friend — do  you  think 
it  would  show  any  want  of  respect  to  my 
father’s  memory,  if,  after  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  I  were  still  to  take  this  excellent, 
this  exemplary,  this  irreproachable  man  as 
my  husband  ?” 

“  None  whatever,  if  you  think  he  is  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  eight  hundred  a  year,  and 
Mason  allows  you  to  make  it.” 

“  That  was  my  great  fear.  Knowing  the 
depth  and  delicacy  of  his  attachment,  and  his 
disinterested  regard  for  my  welfare,  I  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  I  should  get  his  consent ;  but  he 
met  the  proposition  with  the  frankness  of  a 
fine  and  noble  nature.  ‘  Were  the  cases  re¬ 
versed,’  said  he,  ‘  my  heart  tells  n»e  that  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  single  moment  to  make 
the  sacrifice  to  you  ;  and  I  do  not,  therefore, 
hesitate  a  single  moment  in  accepting  the  sac¬ 
rifice  from  you.  We  shall  still  possess  a  mod¬ 
erate  competency ;  and  though  I  am  but 
young,  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  to 
know  that  wealth  without  happiness  is  pov¬ 
erty,  and  that  poverty  with  happiness  is 
wealth.’  ” 

“  Mason  is  a  wise  man,  and  you  are  a  sen¬ 
sible  girl ;  but  if  you  have  made  up  your 
minds  to  this  plan,  why  the  deuce  should  you 
wait  for  two  years  ?  Why  not  marry  as  soon 
as  you  are  out  of  mourning  ?” 

**  Because  I  would  not  ask  Mason  to  take 
me  without  some  sort  of  marriage-portion, 
however  small.  By  saving  for  two  years  the 
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greater  part  of  the  handsome  income  which 
my  father  assigned  me  in  his  will,  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  reserve  some  surplus  after  buying 
and  furnishing  a  small  house ;  so  that  we 
shall  literally  start  with  love  in  a  cottage,  and 
a  purse  to  meet  any  unexpected  demands.” 

“  My  dear  Sarah,  I  tell  you  once  more  that 
you  are  an  uncommonly  sensible  girl,  and  I 
approve  of  everything  you  have  done  or  have 
proposed  doing,  though  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  necessary  to  defer  your  marriage  for  two 
years ;  and  if  you  can  listen  to  a  long  story, 
to  a  narrative  of  events  so  strange  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  incredible,  I  will  tell  you  why.” 

With  infinite  tact  and  the  most  guarded 
circumspection,  did  he  then  begin  to  prepare 
his  auditress  for  the  startling  disclosures  he 
had  to  make.  First  reminding  her  that  I  had 
been  subject  to  suspensions  of  animation, 
some  of  which  had  continued  for  many  hours, 
he  added,  that  there  were  well-attested  in¬ 
stances  of  trances  lasting  so  long,  that  the  suf¬ 
ferers  had  been  buried,  even  after  having  been 
kept  above  ground  for  the  customary  week, 
and  had  actually  revived,  as  had  been  repeat¬ 
edly  proved  by  subsequent  inspection  of  cof¬ 
fins  and  vaults.  **  Now,  your  poor  father,” 
he  continued,  “  contrary,  as  I  well  know,  to 
your  earnest,  and  even  angry  remonstrances, 
was  scandalously  hurried  to  the  grave  in 
three  days  after  his  death.  Under  these  un¬ 
usual  circumstances,  there  would  be  nothing 
improbable  in  his  revival,  nothing  improba¬ 
ble  in  his  being  rescued  from  his  miserable 
situation — nay,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  at  this  very  moment,  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  premature  interment,  he  may 
be - ” 

“  For  God’s  sake  do  not  trifle  with  my 
feelings,”  said  Sarah,  starting  up  in  the  great¬ 
est  agitation,  and  vehemently  clasping  her 
companion’s  hand.  “  Oh,  if  you  love  me, 
tell  me,  do  tell  me — is  there  a  chance,  a  hope, 
a  possibility,  that  ray  dear,  dear  father  may 
still  be  living — that  I  may  again  embrace 
him — that  I  may  devote  myself  to  his  recov¬ 
ery — that  I  may  testify  my  love,  my  duty, 
my  unbounded  gratitude  to  Heaven  by - ” 

Unable  any  longer  to  restrain  the  fond  and 
impassioned  yearnings  of  my  soul,  I  sobbed 
out  the  words, 

“  My  child !  my  child !  my  own  dear 
child!’’ 

Recognizing  my  voice,  she  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy,  rushed  into  the  back  room,  threw  her 
arms  around  me,  pressed  me  repeatedly  to 
her  heart,  and  kissed  me  over  and  over,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  hysterical  rapture. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  VERY  different  scene,  an  ordeal  which  I 
both  desired  and  dreaded,  awaited  me  on  the 
following  day,  when  I  had  resolved  to  dis¬ 
close  my  resuscitation  to  my  unnatural  son, 
to  dispossess  him  of  the  fortune  and  estates 
he  had  so  flagitiously  usurped,  and  to  an- 
rounce  to  him  his  utter  repudiation  and  dis¬ 
inheritance.  He  was  now  on  a  visit  at  Oak- 
field  Hall,  for  he  was  too  much  infatuated 
with  the  designing  Julia  to  be  long  absent 
from  her.  Lionel,  who  would  not  let  me  un¬ 
dertake  anything  of  an  agitating  nature  ex¬ 
cept  under  his  personal  guidance,  accompa¬ 
nied  me  in  his  carriage  to  the  Hall,  where,  on 
inquiring  at  the  park  lodge,  we  were  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  party  we  were  seeking  had  just 
entered  the  summer-house  with  Miss  Thorpe, 
that  they  might  view  the  sport  on  the  water, 
as  Sir  Freeman  Dash  wood  had  taken  down 
the  dogs  to  hunt  ducks.  Alighting  accord¬ 
ingly  from  the  carriage,  and  leaning  on  my 
friend’s  arm,  I  walked  toward  the  summer¬ 
house,  which  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  lodge ;  and  on  reaching  it  sat  down 
upon  the  steps  to  recover  my  breath,  when, 
the  door  being  ajar,  I  became  an  unintention¬ 
al  auditor  of- the  following  colloquy  : — 

“Isay,  Julia!  wasn’t  it  lucky  that  the 
governor  died  before  he  made  any  alteration 
in  his  will  ?  I  shall  come  into  lots  of  tin,  be¬ 
sides  all  the  estates.  When  he  took  a  crotch¬ 
et  into  his  head,  he  was  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule ;  and  he  had  sworn  that  if  ever  I  mar¬ 
ried  you  he  would  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling.” 

“  And  if  he  had,  dear  George !  it  would 
not  have  made  the  smallest  difference  in  my 
eyes.  Where  there  is  a  sincere  attachment, 
filthy  lucre  is  never  thought  of.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  am  neither  sordid  nor  selfish.  In¬ 
deed,  if  there’s  one  person  in  the  world  whom 
I  despise  more  than  another,  it  is  the  girl 
who  marries  for  money.” 

“  All  very  fine  ;  but  it’s  no  bad  thing  to 
have  the  cash,  whether  you  marry  for  it  or 
not.  I  tell  you  what — I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  one  thing.  I’ll  have  the  best  hounds 
and  hunters  in  all  Suffolk,  and  the  best  drag 
and  the  best  racers  in  all  England  at  the  next 
Newmarket  meeting.  And  there’s  another 
thing  to  which  I  have  made  up  my  mind : 
I’ll  marry  you  before  the  month  is  put.” 

“  What,  my  dear  George  !  so  soon  after 
your  father’s  death  ?” 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  why  not  ?  Waiting 
for  a  twelvemonth  would’nt  make  him  more 
dead  than  he  is,  as  I  told  Sarah  when  she 
kept  up  such  a  bother  about  deferring  the 
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burial.  He  can’t  expect  me  to  be  very 
squeamish  when  he  wanted  to  cut  me  oflF  with 
a  shilling.  Cut  off  himself  now.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha !” 

The  barking  of  dogs  and  the  shouts  of  men 
being  heard  from  the  water,  the  lovers  jump¬ 
ed  up,  and  leaning  on  the  sill  of  the  open 
window  gazed  out  upon  the  sport ;  at  which 
moment  1  made  my  noiseless  entry  into  the 
summer-house,  and  seated  myself  in  one  of 
the  chairs  which  had  just  been  vacated.  For 
two  or  three  minutes  this  unwelcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  party  remained  unnoticed,  but  the 
lady  at  length  turned  round,  uttered  a  pier¬ 
cing  scream,  and  covering  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  sank  shuddering  to  the  ground.  Her 
companion  was  starting  to  her  assistance 
when  my  figure  caught  his  eye,  and  he  be¬ 
came  instantly  transfixed,  his  eyes  staring, 
his  face  petrified  with  horror,  and  his  lips 
hoarsely  ejaculating, — 

“  God  of  heaven !  my  father’s  ghost !” 

Unable  to  restrain  my  long-suppressed  in¬ 
dignation,  I  rushed  upon  him,  grappled  him 
by  the  collar,  and  shaking  him  with  all  the 
vehemence  in  my  power,  I  shouted  in  bis 
ear, — 

“  No,  unnatural  monster !  no,  miscreant ! 
no,  parricide !  it  is  your  father’s  living  flesh 
and  blood,  as  this  grasp  may  convince  you, 
and  as  1  would  still  more  etfectually  prove 
by  striking  you  to  the  earth,  and  trampling 
on  your  prostrate  body,  had  I  strength  to 
second  my  will.  It  is  the  father  whose  life 
you  sought  to  destroy — whom  you  hurried 
to  the  grave  with  such  guilty  precipitation — 
who  has  been  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
death  and  recovered  from  his  trance  by  a 
series  of  providential  mercies,  in  order  that 
he  may  become  the  instrument  of  Heaven  in 
exposing  and  punishing  your  atrocious 
crimes.” 

No  sooner  did  the  object  of  these  denun¬ 
ciations  discover  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
human  being  instead  of  a  spectre,  than  all 
his  terror  appeared  to  be  dissipated  ;  his 
countenance  resumed  its  customary  expres¬ 
sion,  and  he  cried,  in  his  usual  familiar  tone, — 

“  Well,  father,  I  have  often  seen  you  in  a 
passion,  but  hang  me  if  ever  I  saw  you  in 
such  a  towering  rage  as  this.” 

“  Villain!”  1  resumed,  for  I  was  madden¬ 
ed  by  his  audacious  nonchalance,  “  what  is 
the  name  of  the  chemist  who  sold  you  the 
poisonous  mixture  to  which  I  became  a  vic¬ 
tim?” 

“  Do  you  mean  Raby’s  Restorative  ?  capi¬ 
tal  stuff  that  I  His  name — his  name  ?  Hang 
me  if  1  can  recollect  just  now.” 


“In  what  street  of  Newmarket  does  he 
live  ?” 

“Street — street?  I  have  forgotten  that 
too.  Oh  no,  I  haven’t.  I  remember  now ; 

I  bought  it  of  a  fellow  that  travels  about  the 
country.” 

“  Miserable  liar !  this  shuffling  is  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  your  guilt.  With  the  same  regard 
for  truth  you  will  doubtless  deny  that  you 
destroyed  the  codicil  of  my  will.” 

“  Codicil !  what  codicil  ?  I  am  ready  to 
take  my  oath  that  I  never — ” 

“  Hold  your  impious  tongue,  and  do  not 
add  perjury  to  your  other  enormities.  With 
my  own  eyes,  while  I  was  lying  entranced, 
and  not  dead  as  you  supposed,  did  I  see  you 
tear  it  up  and  commit  it  to  the  parlor- fire.” 

“  No ! — did  you,  though  ?  What  an  artful 
dodge  on  your  part !  and  what  a  precious 
spoon  I  must  have  been  not  to  shut  the  bed¬ 
room  door  1” 

Not  less  irritated  than  disgusted  by  his 
obdurate  manner  and  offensive  language,  I 
hastened  the  termination  of  our  colloquy  by 
sayinff, 

“  llark  ye,  sirrah,  while  I  address  you  for 
the  last  time.  I  have  made  a  new  will,  by 
which  you  are  utterly  and  irrevocably  disin¬ 
herited,  with  the  exception  of  an  annual  pit¬ 
tance  just  sufficient  to  preserve  you  from 
destitution,  but  only  payable  so  long  as  you 
reside  abroad.  The  moment  you  set  foot 
upon  the  soil  of  England,  its  payment  ceases. 
Here  is  a  letter  to  my  London  agent,  who 
will  provide  you  a  sum  of  money  for  your 
outfit.  Away  1  hide  your  infamy  in  some  of 
our  colonies;  the  nearer  to  the  Antipodes 
the  better.  Avaunt!  Let  me  never  see 
you  more  !  Begone  before  I  curse  you !” 

“  The  Devil  and  Doctor  Faustus !  here’s  a 
pretty  go !”  was  all  the  reply  of  the  harden¬ 
ed  and  unfeeling  reprobate ;  and  I  had  hard¬ 
ly  quitted  the  summer-house  when  I  heard 
once  more  the  vacant  and  hideous  laugh  by 
which  I  had  been  previously  insulted. 

Not  without  difficulty  did  my  tottering 
footsteps  support  me  back  to  the  carriage ;  I 
was  lifted  into  it  by  the  Doctor  and  his  ser¬ 
vant  ;  and  was  no  sooner  deposited  on  the 
seat  than  nature  sank  under  the  exertions  I 
had  made,  and  I  fainted  away. 

From  my  knowledge  of  Miss  Thorpe’s 
character,  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to 
learn  that  this  disinterested  heroine,  who 
piqued  herself  upon  being  neither  sordid  nor 
selfish,  who  held  in  special  contempt  the  girl 
that  could  marry  for  money,  despatched  a 
letter  to  my  son  on  the  very  next  day,  stat¬ 
ing  that  her  own  sacred  sense  of  filial  duty 
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would  not  allow  her  to  espouse  any  man 
against  his  father’s  consent,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  their  engagement  must  be  considered  as 
finally  canceled.  I  never  heard,  however, 
that  she  returned  the  valuable  presents  made 
to  her  by  her  infatuated  lover. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

With  equal  good  judgment  and  kind  feel¬ 
ing,  my  friend  invited  Sarah  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  his  house,  well  knowing  that  her 
society  and  her  assisUnce  as  a  nurse,  would 
be  far  more  efficient  than  all  his  medicaments 
in' restoring  my  bodily  health  and  my  cheer 
of  mind.  On  the  morning  of  her  arrival  I 
appointed  her  lover  to  meet  her,  when  I 
joined  together  the  hands  of  the  delighted 
couple;  gave  my  formal  consent  to  their 
union,  sanctifying  it  by  my  blessing,  and 
adding,  that  so  far  from  lessening  the  sum  I 
had  originally  left  to  my  daughter,  I  would 
settle  twice  the  amount  upon  her  on  the  day 
of  her  marriage.  Mason  now  became  an 
almost  daily  visitant  at  the  house,  and  neither 
he  nor  his  betrothed  evinced  any  regret  when 
I  expressed  a  wish  that  their  nuptials  should 
be  solemnized  without  any  unnecessary  de¬ 
lay.  Enraptured  by  the  daily  improvement 
in  her  father’s  health  and  spirits,  combined 
with  such  a  delightful  and  unexpected 
change  in  her  own  fate  and  prospects,  my 
dear  child  seemed  actually  to  imagine  her¬ 
self  in  heaven,  and  to  my  apprehensions  she 
appeared  to  diffuse  a  heaven  around  her. 
Her  radiant  and  smiling  face  was  an  incarnate 
sunbeam  ;  her  dulcet  voice,  melodized  by  joy, 
was  the  music  of  the  spheres ;  her  duteous 
and  affectionate  offices  were  the  ministerings 
of  a  guardian  angel.  God  bless  her !  there 
were  moments  when  her  fascinating  endear¬ 
ments  almost  made  me  forget  my  repudiated 
son. 

But  they  did  not  banish  from  my  memory 
the  vow  made  to  my  own  soul  while  I  was 
lying  entranced  and  entombed,  that  in  the 
event  of  my  revival  I  would  refund  the  sums 
I  had  unfairly  gained  in  the  execution  of  my 
government  contracts.  After  having  calcu¬ 
lated  their  amount,  with  interest,  which  rais¬ 
ed  the  total  to  several  thousand  pounds,  I 
remitted  the  whole  anonymously  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Naturally 
fond  of  money,  I  always  found  delight  in 
reckoning  up  my  profits ;  yet  can  I  truly 
declare  that  I  experienced  ten  times  more 
pleasure  in  refunding  this  portion  of  my  for¬ 
tune,  than  I  had  ever  felt  in  legitimately 
gaining  ten  times  as  much'. 


[Jan. 

So  completely  had  my  attention  been  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  recent  marvelous  occurrences, 
and  by  the  preparations  for  the  approaching 
marriage — so  carefully,  moreover,  did  I  ab¬ 
stract  my  thoughts  from  the  painful  subject 
of  my  son — that  several  weeks  slipped  away 
without  my  adverting  to  the  long  and  singu¬ 
lar  silence  of  the  London  agent  to  whom  I 
had  consigned  him.  Its  cause  was  at  length 
explained  by  the  following  letter  —  full 
enough.  Heaven  knows !  of  sadness  and  hu¬ 
miliation,  and  yet  not  altogether  divested  of 
mitigating  considerations. 

My  dear  Friend, — More  than  once  have 
I  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  and  as 
often  have  I  wanted  courage  to  complete  my 
letter,  fearing  to  afflict  you  with  evil  tidings 
in  your  present  delicate  state;  and  I  have 
since  been  silent,  because  it  required  some 
little  time  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation  of 
your  son,  of  whose  whereabouts  I  was  left  in 
ignorance  for  a  whole  month.  On  his  first 
arrival  I  observed  a  good  deal  of  levity,  not 
to  say  wildness,  in  his  manner  and  discourse, 
but  not  sufficient  to  denote  any  positive  aber¬ 
ration  of  mind.  He  seemed  quite  reconciled 
to  his  immediate  expatriation,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  me  on  board  a  splendid  vessel  bound 
for  New  Zealand,  in  which  I  secured  a  good 
berth  for  him,  and  paid  his  passage-money. 
On  the  following  morning  I  obeyed  your  di¬ 
rections,  by  advancing  him  a  sufficient  sum 
to  provide  a  handsome  outfit,  and  to  give 
him  an  advantageous  start  on  his  arrival  in 
the  colony. 

“  That  night  he  quitted  my  house,  nor  did 
I  hear  of  him  again  till  I  learnt  that  he  had 
been  committed  to  prison  for  an  unprovoked 
and  violent  assault,  perpetrated  in  a  drunken 
night  brawl.  From  subsequent  inquiries,  I 
learnt  that  the  money  he  received  had  been 
lavished  in  riotous  intemperance  and  excess 
of  every  sort,  during  which  his  eccentricities, 
freaks,  and  outrages,  combined  with  his  in¬ 
coherent  language  and  wild  looks,  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  from  his  fellow-revelers  the 
name  of  ‘  Crazy  George.*  Struck  by  the 
vacant  expression  of  his  features,  and  the 
rambling  silliness  of  his  language,  I  saw  at 
once  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  mental  aliena¬ 
tion,  brought  on,  as  I  conjectured,  by  his  re¬ 
cent  wildness  of  life ;  under  which  impres¬ 
sion,  having  procured  his  discharge  from 
prison,  I  took  him  to  a  physician,  who  has 
very  extensive  practice  in  the  treatment  of 
similar  cases,  and  who  has  now  seen  him 
seven  or  eight  times. 

“  His  deliberate  opinion,  I  am  much  dis- 
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tressed  to  state,  is  exceedingly  unfavorable. 
Though  the  disorder  of  the  faculties  may 
have  been  more  rapidly  developed  by  recent 
occurrences,  he  does  not  consider  it  a  tem¬ 
porary  one,  but  arising  from  organic  de¬ 
rangement,  and  therefore  of  a  permanent 
and  incurable  character.  He  pronounces  it 
to  be  a  softening  of  the  brain,  a  defect  which 
gradually  undermines  the  reasoning  powers, 
and  usually  terminates  in  imbecility  and  idi¬ 
ocy.  On  my  hinting  that  his  patient  was  by 
no  means  a  harmless  simpleton,  but  had  re¬ 
cently  been  harboring  heinous  designs,  he 
replied  that  a  combination  of  cunning  and 
contrivance  with  great  wickedness  frequently 
characterized  the  incipient  stages  of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  lunacy ;  and  that,  from  the  present 
condition  of  your  son,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  he  must  have  been  in  an  unsound 
state  of  mind  for  several  months.  ‘  Depend 
upon  it,’  such  were  the  physician’s  own 
words,  *  that  this  unfortunate  young  man, 
though  he  may  have  been  competent  to  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  has  long  been  ut¬ 
terly  defective  in  the  moral  sense ;  has  ceased 
to  know  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  cannot,  therefore,  during  this 
period  of  morbid  mental  action,  be  fairly 
deemed  an  accountable  being.’ 

“  I  have  placed  poor  George  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  and  await 
your  orders  as  to  his  ultimate  disposal.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Sad  and  afflicting  as  it  was,  I  have  said 
that  this  letter  was  not  without  mitigating 
suggestions.  It  is  a  great,  a  deplorable,  a 
heart-rending  calamity  to  be  the  father  of  an 
incurable  idiot ;  but  it  is  inhnitely  more  terri¬ 
ble  to  have  a  son  who  could  contemplate, 
while  in  possession  of  his  reason,  the  diabol¬ 
ical  crime  of  parricide.  From  this  horror 
and  disgrace  I  was  relieved.  My  heart  was 
enabled  to  throw  off  the  incubus  that  had 
darkened  and  crushed  it.  All  was  now 
cleared  up,  every  thing  was  now  intelligible, 
and  my  misfortune,  though  still  a  heavy  one, 
was  not  tainted  by  the  unutterably  hateful 
associations  with  which  I  had  been  previous¬ 
ly  haunted.  My  son’s  dabblings  with  the 
poisonous  mixture — the  monomania  which 
stimulated  his  horrible  purpose — his  reckless 
conduct — his  heartless  levity  of  tongue,  when 
he  should  rather  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  sorrow — and  the  vacant, 
misplaced,  offensive  laugh  by  which  I  had 
so  often  been  revolted — all  had  now  received 
a  solution  which  showed  them  to  have 


sprung  from  latent  insanity,  not  from  pre¬ 
meditated  and  conscious  wickedness,  not 
from  the  frivolity  and  defiance  of  an  utterly 
callous  heart,  not  from  the  deliberate  sug¬ 
gestions  of  an  abandoned  nature.  From  an 
object  of  unavoidable  disgust  and  hatred, 
my  unfortunate  boy  was  converted  into  a 
claimant  for  the  profoundest  pity  and  com¬ 
passion.  It  w’as  something  to  feel  that  I 
still  had  a  son,  even  though  he  might  be  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  a  filial  statue. 

Although  Hodges  the  foreman,  had  strict 
moral  justice  been  awarded  him,  deserved 
punishment  rather  than  reward,  1  had  made 
him  a  promise  which  I  held  myself  sacredly 
bound  to  perform.  Removing  him,  accord¬ 
ingly,  from  a  neighborhood  where  he  might 
have  been  tempted  to  a  renewal  of  his  un¬ 
hallowed  practices,  I  purchased  for  him  in  a 
provincial  town  a  long-established  and  re¬ 
spectable  business,  by  attention  to  which  he 
cannot  fail  to  realize  a  moderate  independ¬ 
ence. 


More  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  stated  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  narrative ;  and  though  I  have  no  fur¬ 
ther  marvelous  adventures  to  record,  the 
interval  has  not  been  altogether  uneventful. 
Godfrey  Thorpe,  after  having  run  through 
his  own  fine  fortune  by  every  species  of 
wanton  extravagance,  lived  for  some  time 
upon  the  fortunes  of  others  by  running  in 
debt,  when,  being  unable  to  protract  any 
longer  the  smash  I  had  anticipated,  he  ab¬ 
sconded  from  the  seat  of  his  ancesto»s,  and 
is  at  present  settled  with  his  family  at  Bou¬ 
logne. 

Oakfield  Hall, with  its  wide  and  fair  do¬ 
mains,  is  now  mine,  and  I  am  writing  in  the 
library  of  that  Elizabethan  mansion  of  which 
I  had  so  long  coveted  the  possession.  Many 
of  my  fond  and  foolish  yearnings  have  been 
chastised  by  my  temporary  consignment  to 
the  jaws  of  death  ;  but  this  ambition,  perhaps 
the  vainest  of  my  earthly  vanities,  has  sur¬ 
vived  my  apparent  decease  and  real  entomb¬ 
ment,  and  1  feel  a  daily  and  increasing  plea¬ 
sure  as  I  wander  over  my  broad  acres.  Nor 
are  my  rides  less  gratifying  because  I  take 
them  on  my  favorite  white  cob,  whose  back 
I  never  again  expected  to  bestride  when  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as  the  undertakers 
were  depositing  me  in  my  coffin. 

My  daughter’s  marriage  was  solemnized  a 
year  ago,  and  I  am  already  blessed  with  a 
little  grandson,  who  bears  my  name,  and  who 
I  will  become  my  heir.  Mr.  Mason,  for  whom 
1  I  have  purchased  the  advowson  of  the  livmg, 
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and  who,  conjointly  with  his  wife,  does  the 
honors  of  Oakfield  Hall,  where  thev  are 
permanently  established,  devotes  himself 
with  an  exemplary  zeal  to  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  is  beloved  by  the 
whole  neighborhood.  Their  union  promises 
to  be  more  than  usually  blessed  ;  a  prospect 
which  affords  me  the  purest  and  most  ex¬ 
quisite  of  all  pleasures — the  contemplation  of 


that  happiness  which  we  have  been  instrumen" 
tal  in  conferring  upon  others. 

My  poor  son,  whom  I  regularly  see, 
though  he  no  longer  recognizes  me,  is  in  a 
private  asylum  for  lunatics,  where  he  receives 
every  succor  and  consolation  that  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  state  allows.  All  hopes  of  his  re¬ 
covery  have  long  been  abandoned. 

I 

I 


LORD  WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

(See  Plate.) 


Lord  William  Russell  was  the  third  son  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  a  distinguished  supporter  of 
liberty,  was  born  about  1641.  He  was  educated  in  the 
principles  ol  constitutional  freedom  espoused  by  his 
father,  and  yielded  to  the  vortex  of  dissipation  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  restoration,  until  his  marriage  with 
Rachel,  second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton  (then  widow  of  lord  Vaughan),  which 
wholly  reclaimed  him  He  represented  the  county  of 
Bedford  in  four  parliaments,  and,  being  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  for  patriotism  and  independence,  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  whig  party.  When  Charles  II., 
exasperated  at  the  court  of  France  for  withdrawing 
his  {lension,  appeared  desirous  of  joining  the  con¬ 
tinental  confederacy  against  Louis  XIV’'.,  a  hrench  war 
being  generally  popular  in  England,  the  parliament 
voted  a  large  supply  of  men  and  money.  The  whigs, 
aware  of  the  king’s  character,  dreading  to  give  hini  an 
army,  which  might  as  probably  be  employed  against 
liberty  at  home  as  against  France,  opposed  the  meas¬ 
ure.  This  movement  being  acceptable  to  the  French 
king,  an  intrigue  commenced  between  the  leading 
whigs  and  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  was  the  receipt,  on  the  part  of 
some  of  them,  of  pecuniary  assistance,  in  order  to 
thwart  the  intended  war.  From  that  minister’s  pri¬ 
vate  despatches,  sir  John  Dalryinple,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  Great  Britain,  has  published  a  list  of  those  per¬ 
sons  ;  but  lords  Russell  and  Holland  are  specified  as 
refusing  to  receive  money  on  this  account.  In  1679, 
when  Charles  II  found  it  necessary  to  ingratiate  him 
self  with  the  whigs,  lord  Russell  was  appointed  one 
of  the  members  ot  the  privy  council.  He  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  found  that  his  party  was  not  in  the  king’s  con¬ 
fidence,  and  the  recall  of  the  duke  9f  York,  without 
their  concurrerice,  induced  him  to  resign.  Although  his 
temper  was  mild  and  moderate,  his  tear  of  a  Catholic 
succession  induced  him  to  take  decisive  steps  in  the 
promotion  of  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York.  In 
June,  1660,  he  went  publicly  to  Westminster-hall,  and, 
at  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  presented  the  duke  as  a 
recusant ;  and,  on  the  November  following,  carried 
up  the  exclusion  bill  to  the  house  of  lords,  at  the  head 
of  two  hundred  members  of  parliament.  The  king 
dissolved  the  parliament,  and  resolved  thenceforward 
to  govern  without  one ;  and  arbitrary  principles  w-ere 
openly  avowed  by  the  partisans  of  the  court.  Alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  state  of  things,  many  of  the  whig  leaders 
favored  strong  expedients,  in  the  \yay  of  counteraction, 
and  a  plan  of  insurrection  was  formed  for  a  simul¬ 
taneous  rising  in  England  and  ^Scotland.  Among 
these  leaders,  including  the  dukes  of  Monmouth  and 
Argyle,  ihe  lords  Russell,  Essex,  and  Howard,  Alger¬ 
non  Jjidney  and  Hanqxlen,  different  views  prevailed  ; 
but  lord  Russell  looked  only  to  the  exclusion  of  the  duke 
of  York. 

■While  these  plans  were  ripening,  a  subaltern  plot 
w’as  laid  by  some  inferior  con^irators,  for  assassin¬ 
ating  the  king  on  his  return  from  Newmarket,  at  a 
farm  called  the  Ryehouse,  which  gave  a  name  to  the 
conspiracy.  Although  this  plan  was  not  connected 
with  the  scheme  of  the  insurrection,  the  detection  of 
the  one  led  to  that  of  the  other,  and  lord  Russell,  was 


in  consequence,  committed  to  the  Tower.  After 
some  of  the  Ryehouse  conspirators  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  national  feeling  to 
bring  him  to  trial,  in  July,  1683;  and  pains  being 
taken  to  pack  a  jury  of  partisans,  he  was,  after  very 
little  deliberation,  brought  in  guilty  of  high  treason. 
“  It  was  proved,’’ says  Hume,  “that  the  insurrection 
had  been  deliberated  on  by  the  prisoner ;  the  sur- 
prisal  of  the  guards  deliberated,  but  not  fully  resolved 
upon;  and  that  an  assassination  of  the  king  had  not 
been  once  mentioned  or  imagined  by  him.  The  law 
was  on  this  occasion  stretched  to  the  prisoner’s 
destruction,  and  his  condemnation  was  deemed  il¬ 
legal  by  judge  Atkins  and  many  other  authorities,  not 
to  dwell  on  the  act  which  on  this  ground  reversed  his 
attainder.  Once  condemned,  such  a  victim  was  too 
agreeable  to  the  court,  and  to  the  vindictive  feelings 
of  the  duke  of  York,  to  meet  with  mercy;  and  the 
oflTer  of  a  lai^e  sum  of  money  from  his  father,  whose 
only  son  he  had  now  become,  to  the  duchess  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  the  pathetic  solicitations  of  his  wife, 
proved  in  vain,  and  he  obtained  remission  only  of  the 
more  ignominious  parts  of  his  sentence.  He  was  too 
firm  to  be  induced  by  the  divines,  who  attended  him, 
to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  then 
the  favorite  court  tenet  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  tp  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  was  induced  to  write  a  petitionary 
letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  promising  to  forbear  all 
future  opposition,  and  to  live  abroad,  should  his  life 
be  spared.  It  is  presumed  that  this  letter  was  written 
in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  for 
he  nobly  refused  the  generous  offer  of  lord  Cavendish 
to  favor  his  escape  by  excliangf^ng  clothes ;  and,  with 
equal  generosity  declined  the  proposal  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  (q.  v.)  to  deliver  himself  up,  if  he  thought 
the  step  would  be  serviceable  to  him.  Conjugal  af¬ 
fection  was  the  feeling  that  clung  closest  to  his  heart ; 
and  when  he  had  taken  the  last  farewell  of  his  wife, 
he  exclaimed,  that  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past. 
He  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln’s-inn  fields,  July  21, 
1683,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  To  the 
character  of  this  regretted  nobleman  for  probity,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  private  worth,  even  the  enemies  to  his 
ublic  principles  have  borne  ample  testimony.  Of 
is  talents,  Burnet  observes  that  ne  was  of  a  slow, 
but  sound  understanding. — Lady  Rachel  Rxiffell,  his 
wife,  by  the  affectionate  zeal  with  which  she  assisted 
her  husband,  and  the  magnanimity  with  which  she 
bore  his  loss,  obtained  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  world.  Upon  his  trial,  she  accompanied  him  into 
court,  and  when  he  was  refused  counsel,  and  allowed 
only  an  amanuensis,  she  stood  forth  as  that  assistant, 
and  excited  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  all  who  be¬ 
held  her.  After  his  death,  she  wrote  a  touching  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  she  asserted  that  the  paper  de¬ 
livered  by  him  to  the  sheriflT,  declaratory  of  his  inno¬ 
cence,  was  his  own  composition,  and  not,  as  charged 
by  the  court,  dictated  by  any  other  iierson.  She  siieut 
the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  exercise  of  pious  and 
social  duties.  A  collection  of  her  letters  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  1775  (4to.).  Lord  John  Russell  has  written  a 
life  of  lord  William  Russell.  This  exemplary  woman 
died  in  1723,  aged  eighty-seven. 
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